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INTRODUCTION, 

It  will  commonly  bo  found  that  half  the  merit  of 
an  ai^iumeut  lies  in  the  getiuIiieDesa  of  its  aim,  or 
object.  If  it  is  a  campaiga  raised  against  eome  prin- 
ciple or  doctrine  established  by  the  geucral  consent 
of  ages,  there  will  always  he  a.  certain  hghtnese  in 
the  matter  of  it  that  amounts  to  a  doom  of  failure. 
If  it  is,  instead,  a  contribution  rather  of  such  help  as 
may  forward  the  settlement  of  a  doctrine  never  yet 
fiilly  matured,  or  at  least  not  supposed  to  be,  the 
genuineness  of  the  purpose  may  be  taken  as  a  weighty 
pledge  for  the  solidity  of  the  material.  Nothing, 
meantime,  steadies  the  yigour  and  fixes  the  tenacity  of 
an  argument,  like  that  real  insight  which  distinguishes 
accurately  the  present  stage  of  the  question,  aud  the 
issue  that  begins  already  to  be  dimly  foretokened.  It 
quiets,  too,  in  like  manner,  the  confidence  of  the  public 
addressed,  and  steadies  the  patience  of  their  judg- 
ments, if  they  can  discover  beforehand,  tliat  it  is  no 
mere  innovator  that  asks  their  attention,  but  one  who 
ia  trying,  in  good  faith,  to  make  up  some  deficit,  more 
or  less  consciously  felt  by  everybody,  and  bring  on  just 
that  stage  of  progress  in  the  truth,  which  its  own  past 
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reconciles  God  to  men  by  His  death,  that  kind  of 
declaration  will  be  taken  as  being  only  a  more 
popular,  objective  way  of  saying,  that  God  is  in  Him, 
reconciling  men  to  Himself. 

Haying  shown  the  steadily  conyerging  movement  of 
history  on  this  pointy  I  was  promising  myself,  as  an 
advantage  thus  gained,  that  I  should  be  regarded,  in 
the  treatise  that  follows^  rather  as  fuliGlling  the  his- 
tory, than  as  raising  a  conflict  with  it.  And  yet,  on 
further  reflection,  I  have  concluded  to  surrender  so 
great  a  hope  of  advantage  and  sacrifice  the  labour  I 
had  thus  expended.  I  do  it  because  the  history  made 
out^  however  satisfeustorily  to  myself  is  likely  to  be 
controverted  ^by  others — as  what  matter  of  dogmatic 
history  is  not  % — and  then  I  shall  only  have  it  upon 
me,  before  the  public,  to  maintain  a  double  issue,  first 
of  history,  and  then  of  truth  \  when  I  should  evince  a 
confidence  worthier  of  the  truth,  in  staking  eveiything 
on  this  issue  by  itsel£  The  result  of  such  %  canvassing 
of  history  was  just  now  indicated,  and  that  must  be 
enough.  Relinquishing  thus  every  adventitious  help 
beyond  this  mere  suggestion,  I  consent  to  let  the  doc- 
trine I  may  offer  stand  by  its  own  inherent  merits. 

At  \hQ  same  time  it  will  be  so  convenient,  in  the 
course  of  my  argument^  to  refer  occasionally  to  Anselm's 
really  wonderful  treatise.  Cur  Deus  Homo^  that  I  am 
tempted  briefly  to  review  the  doctrine  he  gives.  This 
treatise  was  the  first  of  all  the  deliberately  attempted 
expositions  of  the  work  of  Christ.  It  is  the  seed  view, 
in  a  sense,  of  the  almost  annual  harvest  that  has  fol- 
lowed ;  and  aa  all  choice  seedlings  are  apt  to  degenerate 
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in  their  aucoeaaive  propagatiooB,  we  ore  obliged  to 
admit  tb&t  tills  originiJ,  first  form  of  the  docttiue  was 
incomparably  better  than  almost  any  of  the  revisiona, 
or  enlarged  eapositions  of  it  since  given. 

It  is  a  great  deal  better,  too,  tbtm  the  multitude  of 
these  theologic  revisions  and  dogmatic  expositiona  ever 
oonceive  it  to  be.  No  "writer  was  ever  more  unfortu- 
nate thtm  Ansetm  ia,  ia  the  feeble,  undisceming  con- 
structions put  upon  hia  argument,  by  the  immense 
following  that  hoa  accepted  his  mastership.  Tbey  take 
what  he  says  of  i/e6(,  aa  if  it  were  a  matter  of  book- 
account  that  Christ  haa  come  to  settle ;  or  what  he 
aaya  of  jmlice,  aa  if  He  were  engaged  to  even  up  the 
score  of  penalty  ;  or,  what  he  says  of  pay,  as  if  He  had 
oome  to  bring  in  some  compensative  quantity  of  sufler- 
ii^  valuable  for  the  total  amount,  and  not  in  any  sense 
valuable  for  the  quality  or  expression,  by  which  it  may 
restore  the  honours  of  God  infringed  by  disobedience. 
Hia  <Aedknce,  too,  is  taken  aa  if  it  were  a  satisfaction, 
not  because  of  the  righteouanesa  declaret^  but  on 
account  of  the  pains  contributed  in  it, 
'  Passing  by  matters  of  subordinate  consequence,  the 
scheme  of  his  doctrine  ia  briefly  this.  Considering 
what  sin  is,  he  finds  it  to  be  "nothing  else  than  not  to 
render  God  His  due.  The  will  of  every  rational 
creature  ought  to  be  subject  completely  to  the  will  of 
God.  This  ia  the  debt  [t/e&t(uj«]  which  both  angels  and 
men  owe  to  God,  and  ncne  who  pays  this  debt  commits 
sin.  This  is  justice  [jmUtia\,  or  rectitude  of  will, 
■which  makes  a  being  just  or  upright ;  and  this  ia  the 
Bole  and  total  debt  of  honour  which  we  owe  toGod, 
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and  which  God  demands  of  us.  He  who  does  not 
render  Crod  this  honour  due  [debitum]  robs  God  of  His 
own,  and  dishonours  Him." — (Lib.  L  Cap.  xi.) 

How  then  is  the  grand  necessity  to  be  met )  Sin  has 
desecrated  God  before  the  world,  taken  down  His 
public  honour  as  a  father  and  magistrate,  weakened 
His  authority,  robbed  Him  of  His  just  reverence. 
What  is  wanted,  then,  is  that  the  origmal  debt  or 
due  ,of  obedience  be  made  good ;  that  some  equal 
compensation  be  offered  to  God  or  God's  magistracy, 
for  the  loss  of  that  honour  which  has  been  taken  away. 
"For  God's  mere  compassion  to  let  go  sins,  without 
any  payment  of  the  honour  taken  away,  does  not 
become  Him.  Thus  to  let  go  sin  is  the  same  as  not  to 
pimish  it.  Not  to  punish  is  to  let  it  go  unsubjected 
to  order,  [inordinatum]  and  it  does  not  become  God  to 
let  anything  in  His  kingdom  go  unsubjected.  There- 
fore it  is  unbecoming  for  God  to  let  sin  go  thus  un- 
punished. There  is  another  thing  which  follows,  if  sin 
be  allowed  to  go  unpunished  ;  with  God  there  wiU  be 
no  difference  between  the  guilty  and  the  not  guilty, 
which  also  is  unbecoming  to  Grod.  Besides,  if  sin  is 
neither  paid  for  nor  punished,  it  is  really  kept  subject 
to  no  law.  Injustice,  [unrighteousness]  if  mere  com- 
passion lets  go  sin,  is  more  free  than  justice,  [righteous- 
ness] which  is  very  inconsistent." — (Lib.  L  Cap.  xii.) 
Everything  turns  here,  it  will  be  seen,  upon  the  consi- 
deration of  what  is  "  becoming,"  or  "  consistent "  in 
God  as  a  ruler;  what  is  due  to  His  authority  and 
public  standing,  not  upon  the  ground  of  some  absolute 
principle  called  justice  in  His  moral  nature,  which 
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obliges  Him,  leaving  no  right  of  option,  to  punish 
wrong  by  the  infliction  of  vindicatory  pains.  There 
no  semblftnce  of  such  an  idea  \a  be  found  in  1 
langnage.  On  the  oontrary,  he  maintains,  by  a  care- 
fully framed  argument,  that  God  has  a  perfect 
"liberty,"  or  right  of  option,  as  regards  the  matter  o^' 
forgiveness,  restricted  only  by  the  consideration  of 
what  is  becoming,  or  fitting,  or  against  His  dignity,  or 
due  to  His  magisterial  position.  Thus,  when  it 
aigued  that  even  we  are  required  by  God  Himself  ts 
forgive  our  enemies  without  satisfaction,  which  makal 
it  appear  strange,  or  inconsistent,  that  He  also  rnaj 
not  do  it,  the  reply  is,  in  effect,  that  God  is  a  no^is- 
trate,  as  we  are  not.  "There  is  no  inconsistency  in 
God's  oommandiag  ub  not  to  take  upon  ourselves  what 
belongs  to  Him  alone;  for  to  eseeute  vengeuice 
belongs  to  none  but  Him  who  is  Lord  of  all ;  [Z'omtniu 
onrntum]  for  when  earthly  potentates  do  this  with  right, 
God  Himself  does  it,  by  whom  they  are  ordained. 
What  you  say  of  God's  liberty,  and  choice,  and  oora- 
pasBtoD,  is  true ;  but  we  ought  so  to  interpret  these 
things  aa  that  they  need  not  interfere  with  His  dignity 
[magisterial  or  personal.]  For  there  is  no  liberty, 
eicept  as  regards  what  is  best,  or  fitting;  nor  should 
that  be  called  mercy  which  operates  any  oonsequenca 
unbecoming  to  God."  He  does  not  throw  himself 
upon  some  principle  of  absolute  philosophy,  which 
leaves  no  option  with  God  as  regards  the  matter  of 
punishment,  no  counsel  or  deliberative  reaaon ;  but 
there  is  a  why  in  the  question,  he  conceivea  "  Ob- 
e  why  it  is  not  fitting  for  God  to  do  thia     There 
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>i  notjiing  less  to  be  endured  than  that  the  creature 
ihaiild  take  away  the  honour  due  the  Creator  and  not 
cntore  nhat  he  has  taken  away.  Therefore  the  honont 
taken  a«uy  must  be  repaid  or  pumBbmeut  muat  fol- 
loif ;  otherwise,  either  God  will  not  be  just  to  Himself, 
M  Be  will  be  weak  in  respect  to  both  parties,  and  this 
it  ia  impious  even  to  think  of." — (Lib.  I  Cap.  xii.  and 
liii.)  The  whole  question  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  to 
Anselni,  a  question  of  consequences,  turning  on  the 
cciuidemtion  of  what  ia  "  becoming,"  "  dne  to  God's 
irnnoor,"  nccesBary  to  save  Him  from  a  position  of  , 
magisterial  "  weakness." 

Holding  this  view  of  the  satisfaction  needed,  no  in- 
feronce  follows  that  Christ  will  make  the  satisfaction 
bj  His  own  punishment  or  penaJ  sufiering.  Nothing 
ta  wnnted,  according  to  Anselm's  statement,  but  some 
£t  compensation  made  to  God's  honour,  such  oa 
vnuld  be  obtained  by  puuiahment,  for  punishment, 
be  argues,  honoui's  Gkid  as  being  an  assertion,  by 
force,  of  His  violated  lordship.  "  For  either  man 
wndeis  due  submisaiou  to  God  of  his  own  will,  by 
woiding  sin  or  making  payment,  or  else  God  subjects 
him  to  Himself  by  torments  even  against  man's  will, 
sad  thus  shows  that  He  is  Lord  of  man,  though  man 
refiises  to  acknowledge  it  *  *  Deprived  of  hap- 
piness and  every  good,  on  account  of  his  sin,  he  re- 
pays from  his  own  inheritance,  what  he  baa  stolen, 
though  he  repay  it  against  his  wilL"— (Lib.  L  Cap.  xiv.) 
What  is  wanted  then  is  the  equivalent  of  this  puniah- 
t,  OT  what  wfll  yield  an  aqwivalent  honour.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  be  by  punishment— 
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euough  that  it  confers  upon  God's  public  attitude,  by 
'  whftteTer  method,  as  great  honour  aud  authority. 
Indeed  the  language  employed  supposes  an  alternative 
between  satisfaction  and  punishment,  and  not  a  satis- 
faction by  punishment,  "  Does  it  seem  to  you  that 
He  wholly  preaervea  His  honour  if  He  allows  Himaelf 
to  be  BO  defrauded  of  it  as  that  He  should  neither 
receive  satisfaction  nor  puniahtneut  1" — (Lib.    L    Cap. 

The  word  "justice"  \jmtii\a\  does  indeed  recur 
many  times  in  this  connection,  but  never  as  denoting 
retributive  justice  under  the  offended  wrath-principle 
of  God's  nature.  It  means  simply  right  or  r^hleous- 
vfss.  As  the  argument  goes,  justice  comes  into  view  as 
recalling  the  principle  of  rectitude.  It  does  not  speak 
of  what  is  due  to  wrong  retributively  considered,  but 
of  what  is  due  to  God  as  the  being  wronged,  what  it 
needed  to  restore  his  violated  honour.  Indeed  the  idea 
of  a  penal  eufiering  in  Christ,  and  a  satisfaction  made 
thereby  to  retributive  justice,  is  eipressly  rejected  a 
thing  too  revolting  to  be  thought  of  "  Where  is  the 
justice  [righteousness]  of  delivering  to  death  for  a  sin- 
ner, a  man  most  just  of  all  men  1  What  man  would  not 
be  condemned  himself  who  should  condemn  the 
cent  to  free  the  guilty  1 '' — {Lib.  i.  Cap.  viii.)  It  is  not 
clear  that  the  word  justice  [Jvslilia]  ie  used  by  Anselm 
in  a  single  instance  with  a  penal  significance,  or  in  the 
sense  of  retributive  justice.  It  might  seem  to  be  bo 
used,  when  it  is  asked — "  If  He  allowed  himself  to  bo 
flUin  for  the  sake  of  juslJce,  [propUr  j'lutitia]  did  He  not 
g^ve  His  life  for  the  honour  of  God  t " — (Lib.  ii.  Cap. 
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xviii.  b.)     But  he  means  here  only  what  he  has  before 
expressed,  when  saying  that  Christ  '*  suffered  death  of 
His  own  will,  on  account  of  His  obedience  in  maintain- 
ing yustitia]  righteousness.'* — (Lib.  L  Cap.  ix.)     In  the 
next  following  chapter  (Cap.  z.),  he  does  once  employ 
the  word  poenam,  when  speaking  of  the  death  of  Christy 
but  he  plainly  enough  means  by  it,  not  pxmishment, 
but  simply  had  or  sufering  liability ,  and  that  He  came 
into  such  liability  there  is  no  doubt.     Besides,  it  may 
be  seen  how  profoundly  revolting  this  idea  of  punish- 
ment^ laid  upon  the  Son,  is  to  him,  when  he  exclaims^ 
in  this  same  chapter — '^  Strange  thing  is  it,  if  God  is  so 
delighted  with,  or  so  hungers  after,  the  blood  of  the 
innocent,  that,  without  His  death,  He  will  not,  or  can- 
not, spare  the  guilty  1 " 

Retributive  justice  then,  or  penal  suffering,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  supposed  satisfaction.  But  the 
satis&ction  to  God's  honour  turns  wholly,  we  shall  see, 
on  the  matter  of  Christ's  obedience— obedience  unto 
death.  Tlie  conception  is  that  He  comes  into  the 
world,  not  simply  to  be  murdered,  or  as  being  com- 
manded of  the  Father  to  die,  but  that,  having  a 
specially  right  work  laid  upon  him  by  the  Father,  He 
is  able  rather  to  die  for  it  than  to  renounce  it ;  con- 
ferring thus  upon  the  Father  a  superlative  honour, 
according  to  the  righteous  tenacity  of  His  sacrifice. 
The  point  is  stated  carefully  by  Anselm,  who  says 
(Lib.  L  Cap.  ix.)  "we  must  distinguish  between  what 
Hd  did,  obedience  requiring  it,  and  what  He  suffered, 
obedience  not  requiring  it,  because  He  adhered  to  obe- 
dience " — ^that  is  to  the  principle  of  right  or  well-doing. 
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which  IB  fundameatal  vith  God  in  all  things.  Heace 
the  great  honour  of  euch  obedieiioe.  "  God  did  not 
therefore  compel  Chriat  to  die,  but  He  suffered  death 
of  Hia  own  accord,  not  yielding  up  Hie  life  as  an  aot  oC 
obedience  to  the  Father,  but  on  account  of  Hia  obedi- 
ence [to  first  principle,]  in  maiataining  right  \yu»- 
(*(«;]  for  He  held  out  so  persistently,  that  He  n 
death  oa  account  of  it." — (Lib.  i.  Cap.  is.)  The  i 
mense  value  then  of  Hia  death,  or  the  eatisfaotion  mads 
to  God's  honour,  consista  in  the  lustre  of  His  nghteons- 
ness,  [/usfifia]  showing  all  created  minds  what  homage 
even  the  uncreated  Son  bears  to  the  sovereign  law- 
principle  violated  by  transgresaion. 

At  pointB  farther  on,  this  very  simple  and  beautifiit' 
account  of  the  supposed  satiafaction  appears  to  be  %^ 
little  clouded  or  obacored  It  appears  to  be  said  thati 
the  Hatiafaction  tnms  more  on  the  death,  and  leaa  ott 
the  obedience.  But  here  it  will  be  seen,  he  ia  only 
saying  that  aimple  obedience,  ao  as  to  be  in  God's  will,  ' 
IB  not  enough  ;  it  muat  bo  such  a  volunteering  in 
Christ,  or  obedience  carried  to  such  a  point  of  sacrifice, 
that  He  dies,  when  nowise  subject  to  death  on  His  owtt 
account.  "  If  we  say  that  He  will  gire  Himself  to 
God  by  obedience,  so  as,  by  steadily  maintaining  right, 
[JKttitia\  to  render  Himself  subject  to  His  will,  thi^j 
will  not  be  giving  wliat  God  does  not  require  of  Him^' 
for  every  rational  creature  owea  this  obedience  to  GocLv 
Therefore  it  must  be  in  some  other  way  that  He  give*. 
Himself,  or  something  from  Himaelf  to  God.  Le 
see  whether  it  may  not  perchance  be  the  laying  down 
of  His  life,  or  the  delivering  up  of  Himself  to  death  for 
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God'a  honour.  For  this  God  will  not  require  of  Him 
as  a  debty  for  since  He  is  no  sinner  He  is  not  bound  to 
die.  Let  us  see  how  this  accords  with  reason.  If  man 
dinned  with  sweet  fadlity,  is  it  not  fitting  that  he  make 
satis&ction  with  difiSculty?  If  he  is  so  easilj  van- 
quished  by  the  devil,  that,  by  sinning,  he  robs  Go4  of 
his  honour,  is  it  not  right  that,  in  satisfying  God  for 
his  sin,  he  overcome  the  devil  for  God's  honour,  with 
as  great  difficulty  %  Now  nothing  can  be  more  difficult 
ht  man  to  do  for  God's  honour,  than  to  suffer  death 
voluntarily,  when  not  bound  by  obligation."— (Lib.  ii 
Cap.  zL)  Is  it  then  the  difficulty,  the  expense,  the 
death,  that  satisfies  God's  honour  %  No ;  but  it  is  the 
sublime  rectitude  of  the  Son,  displayed  and  proved  by 
so  great  pertinacity.  Mere  difficulties  borne  do  not 
help  God's  honour,  but  the  principle  of  devotion  for 
which  they  are  borne  does  help  it.  Besides,  Christ 
did  not  come  into  the  world,  according  to  Anselm  in 
passages  already  cited,  just  to  suffer  and  die,  but  only 
to  be  in  the  work  for  which,  or  on  account  of  which.  He 
should  die.  If  then  the  dying  itself,  as  many  say, 
makes  the  satisfaction,  it  becomes  a  clear  inference  that 
He  did  not  come  to  make  the  satis£EU)tion  but  to  do 
the  work,  and  that  what  is  taken  so  often  to  be  the  main 
point  accomplished  is  only  an  accident,  after  all,  of  His 
mission. 

Again,  two  chapters  farther  on,  where  it  is  considered 
how  great  value  the  satisfaction  offered  has,  he  ceases 
to  speak  of  the  death  and  begins  to  dwell  on  the  per- 
¥m.  No  man,  he  conceives,  would  knowingly  kUl  that 
person  to  preserve  the  whole  creation  of  God.     ''  He  is 
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far  more  a  good,  therefore,  [since  he  outweighs  the 
creatiou  of  God]  than  sica  are  evils.  And  do  jou  not 
think  that  bo  great  a  good,  in  itself  so  lovely,  can  aviul 
to  pay  for  the  Bins  of  the  world  \  Yes,  it  has  even 
infinite  value." — (Lib.  ii.  Cap.  xiv.)  As  if  it  were  the 
person  given  up  to  God  that  paid  for  the  aios.  Whereas 
he  only  means,  by  the  bo  great  person,  the  death  of 
the  person,  and  then  again,  by  the  death  of  the  person, 
that  obedience  which  waa  proved  by  His  death,  and 
confers  the  tribute  of  honour  that  is  needed  to  r©- 
Banctify  the  violated  honour  of  God. 

The  conBtruotion  I  have  given  to  Anselm's  doctrine, 
in  this  general  outline,  I  am  happy  to  odd,  has  the 
sanction  of  a  scholar  in  aa  high  authority  as  Neander. 
He  says,  "  Ansetm's  doctrme  of  satisfaction  certainly 
included  in  it  the  idea  of  a  satisfactio  activa,  the  idea 
of  a  perfect  obedience,  which  was  required  in  order  to 
satisfaction  for  sin.  To  the  significance  of  Christ's 
offering  ia  the  sight  of  God,  necessarily  belongs  also 
the  moral  worth  of  the  same.  Far  from  Anaelm,  how- 
ever, was  the  idea  of  passive  obedience,  the  idea  of 
a  satisfaction  by  suffering,  of  an  expiation  by  assuming 
the  punishment  of  mankind ;  for  the  satislaction  which 
Christ  afforded  by  what  He  did,  was  certainly,  accord- 
ing to  Anselm's  doctrine,  to  be  the  restoration  of  God's 
honour  violated  by  sin,  and  by  just  this  satisfaction, 
afforded  to  God  for  mankind,  was  the  remission  of 
to  be  made  possibla" — (History,  Vol.  iv.  p.  300.) 

It  is  certainly  most  remarkable,  and  most  hononr- 
able  to  the  Christian  sagacity  of  this  ancient  father  o 
the  Church,  that  he  was  able,  as  a  pioneer  of  doctrine 
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ponceming  this  profoundly  difficult  subject,  to  make  out 
an  account  of  it  which  shocks  no  moral  sentiment,  and 
violates  no  principle  of  natural  reason,  as  almost  all 
the  doctors  and  dogmatising  teachers  have  been  doing 
eyer  since.  We  may  think  what  we  please  of  his  aigu- 
ment,  as  a  true  and  sufficient  account  of  the  subject 
matter,  but  we  cannot  be  revolted  by  it. 

It  was  the  principal  misfortune  of  Anselm,  that  he 
was  too  much  afraid  of  looking  on  the  Gospel  of  the 
incarnation  as  having  its  value,  or  saving  efficacy, 
under  laws  of  expression.  The  fact-form  pictures  of 
the  life  and  suffering  of  Christ  were  good  enough  sym- 
bols to  him,  doubtless,  of  God  and  His  love,  but  the 
pictures  wanted  something  more  solid  back  of  them, 
he  conceived,  to  support  them — "  for  no  one  paints  in 
water  or  in  air,  because  no  traces  of  the  picture  remain 
in  them.  Therefore  the  rational  existence  of  the  truth 
must  first  be  shown — I  mean  the  necessity  which  proves 
that  Crod  ought  to,  or  could  have,  condescended  to 
those  things  which  we  affirm.  Afterwards  to  make 
the  body  of  the  truth,  so  to  speak,  shine  forth  more 
clearly,  these  portrait  figures  which  are  pictures  in  a 
sense  of  truth's  body,  are  to  be  displayed." — (Lib.  i. 
Cap.  iv.)  He  has  no  conception  that  expression  is  its 
own  evidence.  He  must  make  a  "sohd  foundation'' 
by  something  schemed  and  reasoned,  else  there  is 
nothing  to  authenticate  the  Gospel  facts,  and  show 
how  it  is  that  men's  hearts  are  at  all  authorised  to  be 
affected  by  them,  as  the  express  images  and  true  reve- 
lations of  God.  He  had  no  aesthetic,  or  aesthetically 
perceptive  culture.  Truth  did  not  lie  in  what  he 
might  perceive,  but  in  what  he  might  conclude  by 
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BOBie  proceas  uf  deduction.  Cribbed  in  thus,  and 
cramped  by  the  inexorable  bars  of  his  over-logical 
training,  he  could  uot  think  of  a  Gospel  operating 
simply  by  the  eipresaio-n  of  God,  and  being  only  what 
is  oipresaed  by  the  shining  tokens  of  love  and  sacrifice  ; 
it  must  be  something  njore  scienti&c,  aomething  to  be 
BtifQy  reasoned  under  the  categories  and  by  the  closely 
defined  methods.  The  result  was  that  his  tnily  great 
Boul  was  rather  narrowed  than  widened  into  bis  sub- 
ject, and  his  subject  narrowed,  in  turn,  to  the  closely- 
stinted  measures  of  his  method. 

For  this  indeed  is  the  inevitable  finiit  and  doom  of 
all  attempts  to  logically  reduce  and  dogmatize  spiritual 
BubjectB— the  method  itself  is  only  a  way  of  finding 
how  great  truths  may  be  made  small  enough  to  be 
easily  handled.  The  definitions  operate  astringaitly, 
taking  some  one  incident  or  quahty  for  many  and 
various,  and  so  getting  the  matters  defined  into  auoh 
thimbles  of  meaning  as  cnn  be  confidently  managed. 
Accordingly  it  will  be  always  seen,  that  one  who  leads 
in  a  dogmatio,  or  closely  defined  esposition  of  some 
doctrine,  is  gathering  Lis  mind,  as  it  were,  int 
precinct  within  itself,  and  that,  whOe  he  is  putting 
everything,  as  he  conceives,  into  the  solid,  soieutifio 
form,  he  is  all  the  while  giving  indications,  in  the 
manner  and  matter  of  his  argument,  of  an  immense 
outside  wealth  of  sentiment  and  perception,  nowise 
reducible  under  the  scheme  of  his  dogma. 

Thus,  whoever  reads  the  arguments  of  Athanasius 
for  his  doctrine  of  Trinity,  will  see  that  his  mini 
touching  something,  every  moment,  outside  of  his 
doctrine ;  some  figure,  image,  symbol,  analogy,  oom- 
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puiaoQ,  which  is,  after  all,  to  him,  the  truth  of  his 
truth,  smd  wider,  and  richer,  and  more  vital  than  hie 
defined  Btnteoieut.  And  so  it  ia  with  Auselm  ia  the 
present  instance.  He  speaks,  for  example,  at  the 
opening  of  hU  subject,  (Lib.  i.  Cap,  i.  and  iL)  as  if  it 
were  the  great  matter  of  the  Goapel  that  Christ  has 
"restored  life  to  the  world ; "  "  asHumed  the  littleness 
and  weokuees  of  human  nature  for  tbe  sake  of  its 
renewal"  And,  beyond  a  q^uestion,  this  restormg, 
this  renewal  of  life,  was  to  hina  the  main  purpose  and 
point  of  the  Ooepel.  But  he  toakea  out  still  a  theory, 
or  dcgmatized  Echome  of  the  incarnate  life  and  paeaion, 
that  carries  nothing  to  that  point.  Everything  might 
be  done  that  he  describes  for  the  reetoratioD  of  God's 
honour,  and  the  matter  of  "restoi«d  life"  or  the 
"renewal  of  human  nature,"  be  still  untouched  ;  nay, 
for  aught  that  appears,  it  might  be  quite  impossible. 
Indeed  it  may  even  yet  be  a  question,  whether  Christ 
is  to  be  any  actual  deliverer  and  regenerator  at  all. 

Sut  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  all,  to  illustrate 
the  detaining  and  restrictive  power  of  a  dogmatizing 
effort,  will  be  found  in  the  fiict  that  Anselm,  bo  many 
times  over  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  strikes  the 
really  grand,  aU-containiog  matter  of  the  Gospel  and 
&ll8  directly  back  as  often,  into  bis  theory ;  only  half 
perceiving,  apparently,  the  immense  signifioauce  of 
what  he  had  touched.  Thus  he  brings  out  his  argu- 
ment upon  the  very  chilling  and  meager  conclusion, 
that  inasmuch  aa  Christ  has  paid  to  God,  in  hia 
death,  what  was  not  due  on  His  own  account,  God 
must  needs  give  Him  a  reward  for  the  overplus  ;  and 
then,  as  He  cannot  do  anything  with  His  reward  per- 


soiiftlly,  by  rEnson  of  Hia  infinite  sufficiency,  He  may 
very  naturally  ask  the  reward  to  be  put  upon  some- 
body else,  and  why  not  upon  the  sinners  of  mankind  1 
"  Upon  whom  would  bo  more  properly  bestowed  the 
reward  accruing  from  Hia  death,  than  upon  those  for 
whose  salvation,  as  right  reason  teachea,  Ha  became 
man,  and  for  whose  sa-ke,  aa  we  have  already  said,  He 
left  an  eiample  of  Buffering  death,  to  preserve  hoHneaa  1 
For  Burely  in  vain  will  men  imitate  Him,  if  they  bo 
not  also  partakers  of  His  reward.  Or  whom  could  He 
more  justly  make  heire  of  the  inheritance  which  He 
does  not  need,  and  of  the  superfluity  of  His  possessione, 
than  Hia  parents  and  brethren  1" — (Lib.  ii.  Cap.  six.) 

What  a  conception  of  the  Belf-Bocrificing  love  <rf 
Christ  that,  after  all,  He  quite  "  properiy  "  paasea  oyer 
to  eionera  "  the  superfluity  "  of  Hia  rewards  !  And 
yet  the  worthy  Father  was  looking  at  the  time  dis- 
tinctly on  the  way  Christ  will  get  hold  of  transgreBBors 
to  regenerate  their  nature,  after  He  has  evened  their 
account  with  God.  This  mighty  something,  thie  all- 
quiokening  life,  which  an  apostle  cdle  "  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation,"  and  evidently  thinks  to  be  the 
very  matter  of  the  Gospel — ha  is  feeling  after  it,  we 
can  plainly  enough  see,  but  his  dogmatizing  effort 
holds  him  in  so  stringently  that,  instead  of  launching 
out  into  the  grand,  all-significant,  moral  view  of  Chris^ 
as  being  come  into  tlie  world  to  be  the  power  of  God 
on  souls,  and  so  the  Quickener  of  their  life,  puts 
forward  only  these  two  very  thin,  but  painfully 
suggestive  words,  "example"  and  "imitation,"  and 
is  by  these  eihausted  J 

Agam,  twice  before,  he  bad  been  coasting  round 
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this  pointy  as  if  some  loadstone  drew  his  vessel  thither. 
Thus,  -when  showing  how  Christ  paid  God's  violated 
^'honour/'  by  His  death,  because  He  died  as  being 
under  no  debt  of  obligation  on  His  own  account,  he 
goes  on  to  add,  what  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
his  point — "  Do  you  not  perceive  that,  when  He  bore, 
with  gentle  patience,  the  insults  put  upon  Him,  violence 
and  even  crucifixion  among  thieves,  that  He  might 
maintain  strict  holiness,  by  this  He  set  men  an  ex- 
ample, that  they  should  never  turn  aside  from  the 
holiness  due  to  God,  on  account  of  personal  sacri- 
fice )  But  how  could  He  have  done  this,  had  He,  as 
He  might  have  done,  avoided  the  death  brought  upon 
Him  for  such  a  reason  ? " — (lib.  il  Cap.  xxiii.) 

In  the  other  instance  referred  to,  he  seems  just  upon 
the  verge  of  breaking  out  through  the  sheU  of  his 
dogma  and  his  speculated  reasons,  into  the  broad  open 
field  of  what  is  called  "the  moral  view"  of  the  subject, 
to  see  in  Christ  what  is  more  than  "example,"  the 
transforming  efficacy  of  God.  Thus  he  testifies  again 
— "There  are  also  many  other  reasons  why  it  is 
peculiarly  fitting  for  that  man  [Christ]  to  enter  into 
the  common  intercourse  of  men,  and  maintain  a  like- 
ness to  them,  only  without  sin.  And  these  things  are 
more  easily  and  clearly  manifest  in  His  life  and  actions 
than  th^y  can  possibly  be,  hy  mere  reason  without  ex- 
perience. For  who  can  say  how  necessary  and  wise  a 
thing  it  was  for  Him  who  was  to  redeem  mankind, 
and  lead  them  back  by  His  teaching  from  the  way  of 
death  and  destruction  into  the  path  of  life  and  eternal 
happiness,  when  He  conversed  with  men,  and  when  He 
taught  them  by  personal  intercourse,  to  set  them  an 
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oKftmple  Himself  of  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  live  t 
But  how  could  He  have  givea  thie  example  to  weak,  and 
dying  men,  that  they  should  not  deviate  &om  holiness 
because  of  injuriea,  or  Buoni,or  tortureB,  or  even  death, 
had  they  not  been  able  to  recogoiee  aU  theee  virtues 
in  Himselt"— (Lib.  iL  Cap.  li.) 

It  is  difficult  not  to  be  greatly  affected  by  this 
almost  discovery  of  Anselm. ;  for  bis  mind,  as  we  can 
plainly  see,  labours  here  with  a  suspicion  that  there 
is  a  practical  something  "in  the  life  and  actions"  of 
Christ  that  is  not  com.]>reheusible  by  "  reason,"  or  by 
the  logical  methoda  of  theory  apart  from  experience  ; 
and  "who,"  he  asks,  "caa  say  how  necessary"  this 
divine  something  ia  in  restoring  men  to  God  1  How 
verf  near  to  another,  less  speculative,  and  more  com- 
plete solution  of  the  Cvx  Beta  Homo,  did  this  great 
father  of  the  church  here  come  !  The  gate  stood  ajar 
and  he  looked  in  through  the  opening,  but  oould  not 

It  should  justly  be  said  for  him,  however,  that  there 
is  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the  detention  he  sufiera  at 
this  point  In  one  way,  or  another,  the  Gospel  teachers 
appear  to  have  been  trying  everywhere  and  in  all  the 
past  ages,  if  not  consciously,  yet  unconsciously,  to  get 
beyond  their  own  doctrine,  and  bring  out  some  practi- 
cally moral-power  view  of  the  Cross,  more  fruitful  and 
BBQctifying,  than  by  their  own  particular  doctrine,  it 
possibly  can  be.  Occasionally  the  attempt  has  pur- 
posely and  consciously  been  to  adjust  something,  or 
make  out  some  formal  account  of  Christ,  that  would 
tura  the  whole  sigaificsince  of  His  incarnate  mission 
upon  the  power  to  be  exerted  ia  character;  showing 
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directly  how,  or  by  what  means,  it  was  to  be  and  is 
that  power.  The  very  coarse,  and,  to  ua,  wild  look- 
ing doctrine  that  Aoeelm  exploded,  and  that  held  the 
oburch  for  so  many  ages  befors  his  time,  representing 
Christ  as  dying  in  a  conflict  for  us  with  the  devil,  or 
as  a  ransom  paid  to  the  devil,  was  probably  nothing 
but  a.  running  down  into  literality  and  efieteuess  of 
mefuung,  of  those  flaming  ooaceptiona,  under  which 
Chriflt'e  power  over  evil  in  our  fallen  nature,  was 
originally  asserted.  Faith  began  to  glory  in  the 
casting  down  of  the  devil  by  the  Cross,  This  was 
gradually  converted  by  repetition  into  a  doctrine  of 
the  understanding.  Then,  by  the  uuthinkiogaeas  of 
tliat  and  reiterations  continued,  the  dogmatic  crudity 
was  consummated  and  Christ  became  a  ransom  paid 
tg  the  devil  After  Auselm  also  comes  a  long  roll  of 
U&ohetB,  readiing  down  to  our  own  time,  who  have  it 
•a  their  endeavour,  more  or  less  distinctly,  to  iinfold 
Mme  conception  of  the  Cross,  that  will  make  it  a  aal- 
vUion  by  its  power  ou  life  and  character.  In  this 
^  we  have  Abelard,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  Robert 
Pidleyn,  Peter  Lombard,  Wycliffe,  and  Wesael,  and 
Tialer  ;  and,  closer  to  our  owa  time,  John  Locke,  and 
De  L  Taylor,  Kant,  De  Wette,  Schleiermacher,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention — all  strangely  unlike 
in  their  conceptlonB,  and  as  unequal  as  possible  in  their 
title  to  success. 

But  the  moat  iropresaive  thing  of  tdl,  in  the  history 
of  this  subject,  is  the  fact  to  which  I  just  now 
alluded  ;  viz.,  the  manifest  difficulty  experienced  by 
the  adherents  of  judicial  satisfaction  under  any  form, 
whether  of  Anselm,  or  of  the  Protestant  confessions, 
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or  even  of  the  Romish,  in  keeping  themselves  practi- 
cally in,  or  under,  their  doctrine.  Maintaming  it 
moat  stringently,  or  e\ea.  with  a  bigot  zeal,  thej 
still  cannot  practically  stay  iii  it,  but  they  turn  away, 
as  often  as  they  can,  to  preach,  or  fondle  themselves 
in,  the  dear  luxury  of  teits  outside  of  their  ooDfesBion ; 
such  as  "The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,"  "God 
oommendeth  Hia  love,"  "  The  serpent  lifted  up,"  " 
holding  BB  in  a  glass,"  "  Christ  livetli  in  me,"  and  e, 
huudred  others  ;  travelling  over,  in  this  manner,  as  it 
were,  another  and  really  better  Gospel  than  that  of 
their  cosfeSBios  ;  quite  unccnsoious  of  the  immense 
wealth  they  are  finding  that  is  wholly  igaored  by  it 
Even  when  they  preach,  in  ruggedest  argument,  their 
doctrine  of  penal  sacrifice  and  satisfaction,  asserting 
the  wrath  that  bums  inextinguishably  till  it  finds  a 
victim,  they  will  not  be  satisfied  till  they  have  gotten 
some  kind  of  soul-power  either  out  of  their  doctrine, 
or  most  likely  from  beyond  it.  Tacitly  they  do  all 
hold  to  the  fact  that  Christ  is  here  to  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  and  can  be  duly  honoured  only  when  He  is 
made  to  he,  a  softening,  illuminating,  convincing,  or 
somehow  transforming  and  sanctifying  power.  After 
.  all,  the  great  toil  of  their  ministry  is  so  to  conceive 
Christ  aa  to  speak  worthily  of  Him  in  the  matter  of 
,  Hia  life,  and  get  the  blessing  out  of  Him  for  lost  men 
]  that  is  so  richly  garnered  in  Him.  The  confession  ii 
i  uaiTeraally,  that  whatever  preacher  fails  in  this,  fails 
j  utterly. 

But  why  is  this  1     If  Christ  has  simply  died  to  e 

1  up  a  score  of  penalty,  if  the  total  import  of  His  Cross 

19  that  God's  wrath  is  satisfied,  and  the  books  made 
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^xiare,  there  is  certainly  no  beauty  in  that  to  charm  a 
^ew  feeling  into  life ;  on  the  contrary  there  is  much  to 
i^Tolt  the  soul,  at  least  in  God's  attitude,  and  even  to 
J^^UBe  a  chill  of  revulsion.     It  will  not  pacify  the  con-  / 
Science  of  transgression;   first,   because  there  is  no 
justice  in  such  kind  of  suffering ;  and  next,  because,  \ 
if  there  were,  such  a  death  of  such  a  being  would  only 
Ixarrow  the  guilty  soul  with  a  sense  of  condemnation  '^ 
more  awfuL     It  might  be  imagined  that  such  a  trans- 
action would  make  a  strong  appeal  of  gratitude,  and 
exert  great  power  in  that  manner  over  character,  and 
yet  gratitude  is  precisely  that,  which  souls  under  sin 
are  least  capable  of,  and  especially  when  the  claim  is 
grounded  in  reasons  so  spiritual  and  so  galling,  every 
way,  in  the  form.     No,  the  power  which  is  so  con- 
tmuaUy  sought  after  in  the  imfolding  and  preaching 
of  the  Cross — that  which,  to  every  reaUy  Christian 
preacher,  is  the  principal  thing — ^is  not  in,  or  of,  any 
consideration  of  a  penal  sacrifice,  but  is  wholly  extra- 
neons  ;   a  Christ  outside  of    the .  doctrine,   dwelling 
altogether  in  the  sublime  facts  of  His  person,  His 
miracles  and  His  passion. 

And  here  precisely  is  the  reason  why  there  is  so 
little  content  in  the  dogmatic  solutions  of  penal  atone- 
ment; why  also  the  attempts  to  present  the  Gospel  on  its 
moral  side,  by  a  partially  defined  statement,  or  theory, 
seem  to  Ml  short  and  yield  in  general  so  little  satis- 
&ction.     It  is  just  because  the  whole  Christ,  taken  as 
He  is,  makes  up  the  Gospel,  fills  out  the  power,  and 
that  no  summary  more  comprehensive  can  do  more 
than  hint  the  purpose  and  manner  of  it     There  is  no 

c 
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\  example   of  mortal   cpnceit  more   astounding,  if  we 

,'  oould  only  gee  the  matter  with  a  proper  inteUigence, 
than  the  aasumjition  that  the  import  of  Christ's 
miBsion  can  he  fairly  and  sufficiently  stated  in  a  dogma 
of  throe  lines.  The  real  Cospel  is  the  Incarnate 
Biography  itself,  making  its  impression  and  working 
its  effect  as  a  biography — r  total  life  with  all  its  acts, 
and  facts,  and  words,  and  feelings,  and  principles  of 
good,  grouped  in  the  light  and  shade  of  their  own 
supernatural  unfolding.  The  art  of  God  could  reach 
its  mark  of  benefit,  only  by  so  vast  a  combination  of 
matters  so  transcendent  for  dignity  and  eipreseion. 
Whereupon  the  scientifio  wordsman,  coming  after,  un- 
dertakes to  adequately  tell  what  the  grand  biography 
IB,  or  amounts  to,  in  three  or  four  lines  of  dry  abstroo- 
tive  statement !  Or  we  may  compare  tbe  Gospel  as  a 
power  to  the  impresaiye  grouping,  action,  snffiirtug 
and  sentiment  of  a  picture ;  for,  taken  as  a  medium 
of  divine  expression,  it  comes  under  the  same  general 
law ;  what  figure  then  would  any  critic  expect  to 
make  who  should  undertake  to  give  the  picture  by  a 
scientific  formula  1  Or,  again,  we  may  conceive  the 
Gospel  to  be  a  grand  supernatural  tragedy  it 
world,  designed  to  work  on  human  hearts  by  all  the 
matter  of  loving,  doing,  suffering,  all  the  scenes  of 
craft,  and  stratagem,  and  hate,  all  the  touching,  and 
tender,  and  heart-breaking,  and  divinely  great  eipres- 
Bion  crowded  into  the  four-yoara  plot  of  it.     Will  then 

■  some  oue  undertake  to  give  ua  Othello  by  dogmatic 
article  1  or,  if  not,  will  it  be  more  easy  to  give  u 

I  tragedy  of  Jesus  1 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  I  do  not  pro- 
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pose  to  establish  any  article  whatever  in  this  treatise, 

but  only  to  exhibit,  if  possible,  the  Christ  whom  so 

many  centuries  of  discipleship  have  so  visibly  been 

longing  and  groping  after;  viz.,  the  loving,  helping, 

transforming,  sanctifying  Christ,  the  true  soul-bread 

from  heaven,  the  quickening  Life,  the  Power  of  God 

UNTO  Salvation.     If  for  convenience'  sake  I  speak  of 

maintaining  "  the  moral  view  "  of  the  Cross,  or,  what  is 

more  distinct,  "  the  moral-power  view,"  it  will  not  be 

understood  that  I  am  proposing  an  article,  but  only 

that  I  hint,  in  this  general  way,  a  conception  of  the 

Gospel  whose  reality  and  staple  value  are  in  the  facts 

that  embody  its  power.     Perhaps  it  will  sometime  be 

judged  that  I  have  laboured  the  vast,  uncomprehended 

complexity,    and    incomprehensible    mystery    of    the 

matter,  as  carefully,  and  conscientiously,  and  perhaps 

also  with  as  true  justice,  as  if  I  had  assumed  the  power 

to  scheme  it  in  a  proposition. 

I  have  called  the  treatise  by  a  name  or  title  that 
more  nearly  describes  it  than  any  other.  It  conceives 
the  work  of  Christ  as  beginning  at  the  point  of  sacri- 
fice, "Vicarious  Sacrifice;"  ending  at  the  same,  and 
being  just  this  all  through — so  a  power  of  salvation 
for  the  world.  And  yet  it  endeavours  to  bring  this 
sacrifice  only  so  much  closer  to  our  feeling  and  percep- 
tion, in  the  fact  that  it  makes  the  sacrifice  and  Cross 
of  Christ  His  simple  duty,  and  not  any  superlative, 
optional  kind  of  good,  outside  of  all  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  virtue.  "  Grounded,"  I  have  said,  "  in  princi- 
ples of  duty  and  right  that  are  universal."  It  is  not 
goodness  over  good,  and  yielding  a  surphis  of  merit  in 
that  manner  for  us,  but  it  is  only  just  as  good  as  it 
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ought  to  be,  or  the  highest  law  of  right  required  it  to 
be  J  a  model,  in  that  view  for  ua,  aad  a  power,  if  we 
can  Buffer  it,  of  ingeiie  rated  life  ia  us.  I  probably  do 
not  use  the  term  "vicarious  sacrifice"  in  the  c 
monly  accepted  meaning  of  the  church  confession^ 
and  if  any  one  should  blarae  the  aaaumption  of  the 
title,  I  may  well  enough  agree  with  him,  only  holding 
him  responsible  for  some  other  and  better  name  that 
more  closely  accords  with  the  Scripture  uses,  or  more 
eiaotly  represents  the  distinctive  matter  of  the 
treatise. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  the  view  here  pre- 
sented, was  sketched,  and,  for  the  most  port  publioly 
taught,  more  than  ten  years  ago.  It  will  probably  be 
remembered,  by  some,  that  sentiments  which  I  pub- 
lished about  fourteen  years  ago  on  this  subject,  raised 
a  good  deal  of  agitation,  and  a  considerable  impeach- 
eresy.  Whether  what  I  now  publish  agrees 
in  every  particular,  with  what  I  published  then,  I  have 
not  inquired  and  do  not  care  to  know.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  dis^^^ement,  and  have 
:  been  led  to  regret  anything  in  the  view  thea 
presented,  esaept  a  certain  immaturity  and  partiality 
of  conoeption,  which  it  cannot  ho  amiss  to  supplement 
by  a  doctrine  that  more  sufficiently  covers  the  whole. 
ground  of  the  subject. 


PART  I. 

NOTHING  SUPERLATIVE  IN  VICARIOUS  SACRIFICE, 
OB  ABOVE  THE  UNIVERSAL  PRINCIPLES 
OF  BIGHT  AND  DUTY. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  MEANING   OP  VICARIOUS  SACRIFICE, 

It  is  a  matter  of  sorrowful  indication,  that  the  thing 
most  wanting  to  be  cleared  in  Christianity  is  still,  as  it 
ever  has  been,  the  principal  thing ;  viz.,  the  meaning 
and  method  of  reconciliation  itself,  or  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  vicarious  sacrifice.  This  fact  would 
even  be  itself  a  considerable  evidence  against  the  Gos- 
pel, were  it  not  that  the  subject-matter — so  vast  in  the 
reach  of  its  complications,  and  so  nearly  transcendent 
in  the  height  of  its  reasons — ^yields  up  easily  to  faith 
its  practical  significance,  when  refusing  to  be  theoreti- 
cally mastered,  as  yet,  by  the  understanding. 

There  has  been  a  Htigation  of  the  sacrifice  going  on 
for  these  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  especially  for  the 
last  eight  himdred  ;  yet  still  it  remains  an  open  ques- 
tion with  many,  whether  any  such  thing  as  vicarious 
sacrifice  pertains  to  the  work  of  salvation  Christ  has 
accomplished.  On  one  side  the  fact  is  abjured  as  irra- 
tional and  revolting.  On  the  other  it  is  affirmed  as  a 
principal  fact  of  the  Christian  salvation  ;  though  I  feel 
obliged  to  confess  that  it  is  too  commonly  maintained 
tmder  definitions  and  forms  of  argument  that  make  it 
revolting.  And  which  of  the  two  is  the  greater  wrong 
and  most  to  be  deplored,  that  by  which  the  fact  itself 
is  rejected,  or  that  by  which  it  is  made  fit  to  be  rejected. 
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I  will  not  Btny  to  diacusa.  Enough  that  Christianity, 
in  either  way,  suffers  incaJeulalile  losa ;  or  mustj  if 
there  be  any  such  principal  matter  in  it,  as  I  moat 
certiunly  believe  that  there  is. 

AsBuming  now,  for  the  subject  of  this  treatise,  the 

main  question  stated,  our  firat  point  must  be  to  settle 

BTini  i<  to  ie  un-  *  J"^^*  ^""^  ^'^^  Conception  of  TicariouB 

^aeei  hy  »(ra-  Bacrifice,  or  of  what  is  the  real  undei-tak- 

ing  of  Christ  in  the  matter  of  such  saori  \ 
fice.  For  in  all  such  matters,  the  main  ifisue  is  coin- 
monly  decided  by  adjusting  other  and  better  concep- 
tions of  the  question  itself  and  not  by  forcing  old  ones 
through  into  victoryj  by  the  artillery  practice  of  better 
contrived  arguments. 

This  word  idcarious,  that  has  made  so  conspicuous  ft 
figure  in  the  debates  of  theology,  it  must  he  admitted 
is  no  word  of  the  Scriptura  The  same  is  true,  how- 
ever, of  free  agenci/,  charaeter,  theology,  and  of  many 
other  terms  which  the  conveniences  of  use  have  made 
common.  If  a  word  appears  to  be  wanted  in  Christian 
discuBsions  or  teachings,  the  fact  that  it  is  not  found  in 
the  Scripture  is  no  objection  to  it;  we  have  only  to  be 
sure  that  we  underataud  what  we  mean  by  it.  In  the 
case,  too,  of  this  particular  word  wcariam,  a  speciBl 
care  is  needed,  lest  we  enter  something  into  the  mean- 
ing, from  ourselves,  which  is  not  included  in  the  large 
variety  of  Scripture  terms  and  espressions  the  word  is 
set  to  represent. 

Thus  we  have — "  made  a  curse  for  us  " — "  bare  our 
sins  ' — "hath  laid  oq  him  the  iniquity  of  ua  all" — 
"  made  to  be  sin  for  ua  " — "  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of 
many" — "borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows" — 
"  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  braised  for  our  ini- 
quities"— "tasted  death  for  eveiy  man."     The  whole 
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Gospel  is  a  texture,  thus,  of  vicarious  conceptions  in 
which  Christ  is  represented,  in  one  way  or  another,  as 
coming  into  our  place,  substituted  in  our  stead,  bear- 
ing our  burdens,  answering  for  us,  and  standing  in  a 
iind  of  suffering  sponsorship  for  the  race. 

Now  the  word  vicarious  is  chosen  to  represent  and 
gather  up  into  itself  all  these  varieties  of  expression. 
It  is  the  same  word,  in  the  root,  as  the  word  vice  in 
vicegerent,  viceroy,  vicar,  vicar-general,  vice-president, 
and  the  like.  It  is  a  word  that  carries  always  a  face  of 
substitution,  indicating  that  one  person  comes  in  place, 
somehow,  of  another.  Thus  a  vice-president  is  one  who 
is  to  act  in  certain  contingencies,  as  and  for  the  presi- 
dent ;  a  viceroy,  for  the  king.  The  ecclesiastical  vicar, 
too,  was  a  vicar  as  being  sent  to  act  for  the  monastic 
body,  whose  duties  were  laid  as  a  charge  upon  him ; 
and  the  pope  is  called  the  vicar  of  Christ,  in  the  same 
way,  as  being  authorised  to  fill  Christ's  place.  Any 
person  acts  vicariously,  in  this  view,  just  so  far  as  he 
oomes  in  place  of  another.  The  commercial  agent,  the 
trustee,  the  attorney,  are  examples  of  vicarious  action 
at  common  law. 

Then  if  we  speak  of  '*  sacrifice,"  any  person  acts  in  a 
way  of  "vicarious  sacrifice,"  not  when  he  bums  upon 
an  altar  in  some  other's  place,  but  when  he  makes  loss 
for  him,  even  as  he  would  make  loss  for  himself,  in  the 
offering  of  a  sacrifice  for  his  sin.  The  expression  is  a 
figure,  representing  that  the  party  making  such  sacrifice 
for  another,  comes  into  burden,  pain,  weariness,  or  even 
to  the  yielding  up  of  life  for  his  sake.  The  word 
**  vicarious  "  does  not  say  all,  nor  the  word  "  sacrifice," 
but  the  two  together  make  out  the  true  figure  of  Christ 
and  His  Gospel. 

In  this  sense  it  is  that  Christianity  or  the  Christian 
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aalvntion  ia  a  vicariouB  sacrifice.      It  doGR  not  menu 

simply  that  Christ  puts  Himself  into  the 

mmjim   ^^"twi  case  of  man  88  ft  helper  ;  one  man  helps 

"""'  another  without  any  vicarious  rolation- 

;v    ship  implied  or  eupposed.     Neither  does  it  mean  that 

Christ  undertakes  for  man  in  a  way  of  influence  ;  one 

man  tries  to  influence  another,  without  coming  at  all 

o  into  his  place.     Neither  does  the  vicarious  Bttcrifice  im- 

'  ply  that  He  simply  connea  under  common  liabilities  with 
ns,  as  when  every  citizen  euffera  for  the  wrongs  and 
general  miBConduct  and  consequent  misgovemment  of 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  Nor  that  He 
_;  simply  conies  into  the  track  of  those  penal  retributions 
which  outrun  the  wrongs  they  chastise,  passing  over 
upon  the  innocent,  as  the  sins  of  fathers  propagate 
their  evils  in  the  generations  of  their  children  coming 
after.  The  idea  of  Christ's  vicarious  sacrifice  is  not 
matched  by  any  of  these  lighter  examples,  though  it 
has  something  in  common  with  them  all,  and  ia  there- 
fore juat  ao  much  likelier  to  be  confounded  with  thent 
by  a  lighter  and  really  sophistical  interpretation. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  hold  the  Script 
terms  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  as  importing  a  literal 
Btitution  of  places,  by  which  Christ  becomes  a  a 
for  sinners,  or  penally  subject  to  our  deserved  penalti 
That  is  a  kind  of  Eubstitution  that  offends  every  atroQ) 
est  sentiment  of  our  nature.     He  cannot  become, 
for  118.    Neither,  as  God  ia  a  just  being,  can  He  be 
how  piiuiahable  in  oar  place — all  God's  moral  sentl-' 
raents  would  be  reviilted  by  that.     And  if  Christ  should 
Himself  consent  to  such  punishment,  He  would  only  ask 
to  have  all  the  moat  immovable  convictions,  both  of 
God's  moral  nature  aa'l  our  own,  confounded,  or  eteiy 
nally  put  by. 
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Excluding  now  all  these  under-stated  and  over-stated 
explanations,  we  come  to  the  true  conception,  which  is 
that  Christ,  in  what  is  called  His  vicari-      3^  potnnvt  ecm^ 
ons  sacrifice,  simply  engages,  at  the  ex-   ^^*^^ 
pense  of  great  suffering  and  even  of  death  itself,  to  bring 
US  out  oX_QuijiJi8.Jbhemselyes  and  so  out  of  their  penal- 
ties |  being  Himself  profoundly  identified  with  us  in 
our  feJlen  state,  and  burdened  in  feeling  with  our  evils. 
Nor  is  there  anything  so  remote,  or  difficult,  or  violent, 
in  this  vicarious  relation  assumed  by  Christ  as  many 
appear  to  suppose.     It  would  rather  be  a  wonder  if, 
being  what  He  is,  He  did  not  assume  it.     For  we  are  to 
see  and  make  our  due  account  of  this  one  fact,  that  a 
good  being  is,  by  the  supposition,  ready,  just  according 
to  his  goodness,  to  act  vicariously  in  behalf  of  any  bad 
or  miserable  being  whose  condition  he  is  able  to  restore. 
For  a  good  being  is  not  simply  one  who  gives  bounties 
and  favours,  but  one  who  is  in  the  principle  of  love ;  and 
it  is  the  nature  of  love,  universally,  to  insert  itself  into 
the  miseries  and  take  upon  its  feeling  the  burdens  of 
others.     Love  does  not  consider  the  ill  desert  of  the 
subject ;  he  may  even  be  a  cruel  and  relentless  enemy. 
It  does  not  consider  the  expense  of  toil,  and  sacrifice, 
»nd  suffering  the  intervention  may  cost.     It  stops  at 
nothing  but  the  known  impossibility  of  relief  or  bene- 
fit ;  asks  for  nothing  as  inducement,  but  the  opportunity 
of  success.    Love  is  a  principle  essentially     2kw«  a  vicarUmt 
Ticarious  in  its  own  nature,  identifying  p^'^p^ 
the  subject  with  others,  so  as  to  suffer  their  adversities 
and  pains,  and  taking  on  itself  the  burden  of  their 
evils.     It  does  not  come  in  officiously  and  abruptly,  and 
propose  to  be  substituted  in  some  formal  and  literal 
way  that  overturns  all  the  moral  relations  of  law  and 
desert,  but  it  clings  to  the  evil  and  lost  man  as  in  feel 
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iog,  afflicted  for  liim,  burdened  by  his  ill  desert8,_ino 
pacities,  and  pains,  enco-unteriug  gladly  any  loss  or_auf- 
fering  for  his  sake.  Approving  nothing  wrong  in  him, 
bat  faithfully  reproving  and  condemning  him  in  all  sin, 
it  is  yet  made  sin — planged,  bo  to  speak,  into  all  the 
fortunes  of  sir,  by  ita  friendly  sympathy.  In  this  man- 
ner it  is  entered  vicariously  into  sacrifice  on  hia  account. 
So  naturally  and  easily  does  the  vicarious  sacrifice  com- 
mend itself  to  our  intelligence,  by  the  stock  ideas  and 
feelings  out  of  which  it  grows. 

How  it  was  with  Christ,  and  how  He  hore  our  sins,  we 
can  see  exactly,  from  a  very  impreasiye  and  remarliable 
passage  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  where  he  conceives  that 
Christ  is  entered  vicariously  into  men's  diseases,  just 
as  He  is  elsewhere  shown  to  bear,  and  to  be  vicariously 
Chub  loquendi  in  entered  i  uto,  the  burdcu  of  thclr  sins.  I 
tit  Mwyina!  is™,  produce  the  passage,  at  this  early  point 
in  the  discussion,  because  of  the  very  great  and  d&- 
cieive  importance  it  has  ;  for  it  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  one  Scripture  citation  that  gives,  beyond  a  ques- 
tion, the  eiaot  vxax  loquendi  of  all  the  vicarious  and 
sacrificial  language  of  the  New  Testament 

Christ  has  been  pouring  out  Hia  sympathies  all  day, 
in  acta  of  healing,  run  down,  aa  it  wore,  by  the  wretched 
multitudes  crowding  about  Him  and  imploring  His  pity. 
No  humblest,  most  repulsive  creature  is  neglected  or 
fails  to  receive  His  tenderest,  most  brotherly  considera- 
tion. Hia  heart  accepts  each  one  as  a  burden  upon  its 
feehng,  and  by  that  feeling  He  is  inserted  into  the  lot, 
the  pain,  the  sickness,  the  sorrow  of  each.  And  so  the  - 
evangelist,  having,  as  we  see,  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  BubBtitution  for  sin,  says — "  That  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken  by  Eaaias  the  prophet,  saying 
— '  Himself  took   our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  aiok- 
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oesses.' "  *  And  the  text  is  the  more  remarkable  that 
the  passage  he  cites  from  Isaiah,  is  from  his  o3rd  chapter, 
which  -is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  stock  chapter,  whence  all 
the  most  vicarious  language  of  the  New  Testament  is 
drawn.  Besides,  the  word  hare  occurs  in  the  citation ;  a 
word  that  is  based  on  the  very  same  figure  of  carrying 
as  that  which  is  used  in  the  expression,  "  bare  our  sins," 
"  bare  the  sins  of  many,"  and  is  moreover  precisely  the 
same  word  which  is  used  by  the  Apostle  when  he  says 
[BooTai^Tc]  "Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so 
fulfil  the  law  of  Christ''  K  then  we  desire  to  know 
exactly  what  the  substitution  of  Christ  for  sin  was,  and 
how  far  it  went — ^what  it  means  for  example  that  He 
bare  our  sin — ^we  have  only  to  revert  back  to  what  is 
here  said  of  His  relation  to  sicknesses,  and  our  question 
is  resolved. 

What  then  does  it  mean,  that  Christ "  bare  our  sick- 
nesses "  ?  Does  it  mean  that  He  literally  had  our  sick- 
nesses transferred  to  Him,  and  so  taken  off  from  us  ? 
Does  it  mean  that  He  became  blind  for  the  blind,  lame 
for  the  lame,  a  leper  for  the  lepers,  sufifering  in  Himself 
all  the  fevers  and  pains  He  took  away  from  others? 
No  one  had  ever  such  a  thought.  How  then  did  He 
bear  our  sicknesses,  or  in  what  sense  )  In  the  sense 
that  He  took  them  on  His  feeling,  had  His  heart  bur- 
dened by  the  sense  of  them,  bore  the  disgusts  of  their 
loathsome  decays,  felt  their  pains  over  again,  in  the 
tenderness  of  His  more  than  human  sensibility.  Thus 
manifestly  it  was  that  He  bare  our  sicknesses — His  very 
love  to  us  put  Him,  so  far,  in  a  vicarious  relation  to 
them,  and  made  Him,  so  far,  a  partaker  in  them.t 

♦  Matth.  vui.  17. 

•f*  This  most  natural  and  certainly  great  and  worthy  meaning  for 
the  passage  from  Matthew  is  so  far  off  from  the  dogmatic  and  prosy 
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Here  then  we  have  the  true  law  of  interpretation, 
when  the  vicarious  relation  of  Christ  to  otir  sins  comes 
into  view.  It  does  not  mean  that  He  takes  them  hterally 
npon  Him,  ns  some  of  the  old  theologians  aud  a  very 
few  modems  appear  to  believe ;  it  does  not  mean  that 
He  took  their  ill  desert  upon  Him  by  some  myGterious 

litcndism  of  ntiuif ,  that  tbe;  are  B.bIetoBee  Bcarcel;  anything  in  it. 
Bisliop  Prarce,  jant  because  the  puBBage  does  not  meet  hia  notion  of 
Isaiah's  famous  Christological  chapter,  and  does  not  aignifj  any- 
thing trno  enough  in  itself,  imaginea  tliat  it  must  be  an  interpola- 
tion I  Dr.  Mngee  (Vol.  L,  pp.  313-355)  expands  more  than  fort? 
ptgea  of  learning  en  it,  eontriiing  how  be  may  get  the  prophet  and 
evangetiat  together,  in  some  meaning  that  will  make  rmm  for  a 
more  literal  and  penal  bearing  of  sins  than  there  can  he  of  aiok- 
■uesea.  By  a  heavy  practice  on  tbe  Hebrev  rerb  in  the  fint 
danse,  and  tbe  Hebrew  aonn  in  the  aecond,  he  gets  the  "took" 
converted  into  "toot  away,"  and  the  ackneaaea  into  "BorrowB;" 
reading  thas — "HimaeUtDok  away  our  inGrmities  and  bare  our 
sorrowa."  But  it  happona  most  unfortunately  that  tha  Greek  word 
I  of  the  eTangeliat  [(\aS(]  will  not  bear  any  Bnch  meaning  as  "took 
away,"  but  inaista  on  signifying  only  that  kind  of  taking  which  ap- 
propriates, or  reeeiTes,  or  even  aeiie*  by  robbery ;  and  the  Greek 
word  [»offoi]  never  means  anything  but  "sicltneaa  ;  "  aave  when  it 
ia  Dsed  ns  an  epithet  in  spenking  iignmtivety  of  the  ' '  diseases  of  *&» 
mind."  The  fact  ia  that  the  avongelirt  translatea  the  prophet  weDi 
and  the  English  rereion  translates  the  evangelist  well ;  and  tha 
Ticariouanesa  reanlting  Is  a  grand,  liimg  idea,  such  oa  meets  the 
highest  intelligence,  and  yielda  an  impresaioa  that  accords  with  the 
best  revetationa  of  consciousness,  in  the  alste  of  love.  Every  tni« 
Chriatian  knows  what  it  ia  to  bear  the  sins  of  trrang-daers  and 
enemies  in  this  manner,  and  lovea  to  imagine  that,  in  doing  it,  ha 
learna  fnira  the  orosa  of  his  Mailer— being  almoat  raiaed  into  the 
plane  of  dirinity  bimaelf,  by  a  porljcipatoon  ao  exalted.  There  wa* 
never  a  case  of  coTiatmction  more  simple  and  plain  than  thla,  and 
it  has  the  merit,  if  wa  reeinve  it,  of  carrying  as  completely  clear,  at 
once,  of  all  the  fearfnl  stumbling -blocks  which  a  crude,  over-literal 
interpretation  has  been  [Hlingsbont  the  crosa  for  so  many  ccntariei, 
Q^here  ia  no  stranger  fi-cak  of  -dnlnesa  in  all  the  literary  history  ol 
the  world,  and  nothing  that  is  gning  to  mate  a  more  cnriona  chapter 
for  the  0^  to  come,  than  the  constrnctioas  raiaed  on  th 
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act  of  imputation,  or  had  their  punishment  transferred 
to  His  Person.     A  sickness  might  pos- 
sibly be  transferred,  but  a  sin  cannot  our^  nns    upon 
by  any  rational  possibility.     It  does  not  ^*'"* 
mean  that  He  literally  came  into  the  hell  of  our  retri- 
butive evils  under  sin,  and  satisfied,  by  His  own  suffer 
ing,  the  violated  justice  of  God  ;  for  that  kind  of  penal 
suffering  would  satisfy  nothing  but  the  very  worst  in- 
justice.    No,  but  the  bearing  of  our  sins  does  mean, 
that 'Christ  bore  them  on  His  feeling,  became  inserted 
into  their  bad  lot  by  His  sympathy  as  a  friend,  yielded 
up  Himself  and  His  life,  even,  to  an  effort  of  restoring 
mercy ;  in  a  word,  that  He  bore  our  sins  in  just  the 
same  sense  that  He  bore  our  sicknesses.     Understand 
that  love  itself  is  an  essentially  vicarious  principle,  and 
the  solution  is  no  longer  difficult. 

See  how  it  is  with  love  in  the  case  of  a  mother.  She 
loves  her  child,  and  it  comes  out  in  that  fact,  or  from 
it,  that  she  watches  for  the  child,  bears 
aU  its  pains  and  sicknesses  on  her  own  sh^p'^p^uZ'X 
feeling,  and  when  it  is  wronged,  is  stung  <^«'*»<«"- 
herself,  by  the  wrong  put  upon  it,  more  bitterly  far  than 
the  child.  She  takes  every  chance  of  sacrifice  for  it, 
as  her  own  opportunity.  She  creates,  in  fact,  imaginary 
ills  for  it,  because  she  has  not  opportunities  enough  of 
sacrifice.  In  the  same  manner  a  friend  that  is  real  and 
true  takes  all  the  sufferings,  losses,  wrongs,  indignities, 
of  a  friend  on  his  own  feeling,  and  will  sometimes  suffer 
even  more  for  him  than  he  does  for  himsel£     So  also 

forms  of  Scripture,  and  the  immeDse  torment  of  learning  and  theo- 
logic  debate  that  has  occapied  a  whole  millennium  in  conseqnence. 
The  long  period  preceding,  when  Christ  was  regarded  as  a  ransom 
paid  to  the  devil,  will  be  more  easily  qualified  by  allowances  that 
■ave  it  in  respect. 
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with  the  patriot  or  citizen  who  truly  lovea  his  country, 
even  though  that  love  is  mixed  with  mauy  false  fires 
that  are  only  fires  of  ambition  or  revenge — how  does  it 
wrench  hiB  feeling,  what  a  burden  does  it  lay  upon  his 
concern,  by  day  and  by  night,  when  that  country,  so 
dear  to  him,  is  being  torn  by  faction,  and  the  fate  of  its 
lawH  and  liberties  is  tiirown  upon  the  chances  of  an 
armed  rebellion.  Then  you  will  see  how  many  thou- 
Bands  of  citizens,  who  never  knew  before  what  sacri- 
fices it  was  in  the  power  of  their  love  to  make  for 
their  country's  welfare,  ruah  to  the  field  anl  throw 
their  bodies  and  dear  lives  on  the  battle's  edge  to 
save  it  1 

Thus  it  is  that  every  aort  of  love  is  found  twining  its 
feeling  always  into  the  feeling,  and  loss,  aud  want,  and 
Toe,  of  whatever  people,  or  person,  or  even  enemy,  it 
lovea  \  thus  that  God  Himself  takes  our  sinning;  enmity 
upon  His  heart,  painfully  burdened  by  our  broken 
state,  and  travailing,  in  all  the  deepest  feeling  of  His 
nature,  to  recover  ua  to  Himaelf  And  this  it  is  which 
the  cross  and  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Jesus  signify  to  ub, 
!  or  outwardly  express.  Such  a  God  in  love,  must  be 
such  a  Saviour  in  suffering — He  could  not  well  be  other 
or  less.  There  is  a  Gethsemane  hid  in  alllovp,  and 
when  the  fit  occasion  comes,  no  matter  how  great  and 
high  the  subject  may  be,  its  heavy  gi'oaning  will  he 
heard — even  as  it  was  in  Christ.  He  was  in  an  i^ony, 
eiceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death.  By  that  sign  it 
was  that  God's  love  broke  into  the  world,  and  Ciiris- 
tianity  was  bom  ! 

Here,  then,  as  I  conceive,  is  the  true  seed-principle 
of  the  Christian  salvation.  What  we  call  the  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  Christ  is  nothing  strange  as  regards  tha 
principle  of  it,  no  superlative,  unexampled,  and  theco- 
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fore  tininte]Iigtble  grace.      It  only  docs  and  suffers,  1 
and  comes  into  stibetitution  for,  just  wLat  any  and  all  1 
love  will,  accoi-ding  to  its  degree.     And, 
in  this  view,  it  is  not  something  higher  in  timing  ^Mt^u 
principle  than  oiu*  human  virtue  knows,   °^     "°"' 
and  which  we  ourselves  are  never  to  copy  or  receive,  but 
it  ia  to  be  understood  by  what  we  know  already,  and  ia 
to  be  more  fully  understood  by  what  we  are  to  know 
hereafter,  when  we  are  complete  in  Christ.     Nothing 
is  wanting  to  resolve  the  vicariouB  sacrifice  of  Jeaua,  but 
the  commonly  known,  always  familiar  principle  of  love, 
accepted  as  the  fundamental  law  of  dutyj  even  by  man- 
kind.    Given  the  universaUty  of  love,  the  universality 
of  vicarious  sacrifice  ie  given  also.     Here  is  the  centre 
and  deepest  spot  of  good,  or  goodness,  conceivable.     At 
this  point  we  look  into  heaven's  eye  itself,  and  read 
the  meaning  of  all  heavenly  grace. 

How  much  to  be  regretted  then  is  it,  that  Christi- 
anity has  been  made  so  great  an  offence,  to  so  many 
ingemiouB  and  genuinely  thoughtlid  souls,  at  just  this 
point  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  where  it  is  j.  ^^  _ 
noblest  to  thought,  and  grandest  and  ''/«"™"n"'«f>- 
moat  impressive  to  feeling.  There  ought 
never  to  be  a  question  over  its  reality  and  truth  to 
nature,  more  than  over  a  mother's  watch  and  wwting 
for  her  child.  And  yet  there  has  been  kept  up,  for 
centuries,  what  a  strain  of  logical,  or  theological  en- 
deavour— shall  I  call  it  high,  or  shall  I  call  it  weak 
and  )ow ! — to  make  out  some  formal,  legal,  literal 
account  of  substitution  and  vicarious  sacrifice,  in 
which  all  God's  quickening  motivity  and  power  are 
taken  away  from  the  feeling,  and  nothing  left  but  a 
aaplesa  wood,  or  dry  stubble  of  reason,  for  a  mortal 
B  faith  to  cling  to.     Nothing  is  so  simple,  and 
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beautiful,  ivnd  true,  aud  close  to  fueling,  oa  this  Bame 
bUseed  truth — Jesus  the  Lord  in  viewioua  sacrifice; 
and  yet  there  b  made  of  it,  I  know  not  what,  or  how 
many  riddles,  which  to  soWe,  were  it  possible,  were 
only  to  mifis  of  its  power;  much  more  which  to  miaa 
of  HolTiug,  ifl  oiily  to  be  lost  in  maies  and  desert 
windings  where  even  faith  itself  is  only  turned  to 
jangUng.  How  often  baa  the  innate  seiiae  of  justice 
in  men  been  niooked  by  the  speculated  satisfootionB 
of  justice,  or  schemes  of  satisfaction,  made  up  for 
God ;  how  often  has  the  human  feehng  that  would 
have  been  attracted  and  melted  by  the  gracious  love 
of  Jesus,  coming  to  assume  our  nature  aud  bear  our 
sin,  been  chilled,  or  revolted,  by  some  account  of 
His  death,  that  tuniB  it  to  a  theologio  fiction,  by 
cootriving  how  He  literally  had  oui-  sin  upon  him, 
and  was  therefore  held  to  die  retiibutivcly  on  account 
of  it 

At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  thrown  off  into 
antagonism,  a  great  many  times,  whole  sects  of  disci- 
rtuj'f  ^  ^^,  who  could  see  no  way  to  escape 
0^1  tniAaui  ri-  the  revolting  theories  of  vicarious  aacti- 
iice,  hut  to  formally  deny  the  fact  j  and 
then  what  evidence  have  they  given  of  the  fact,  as  a 
distinctive  integral  element  of  Chriatianity,  by  their 
utter  inability,  in  the  way  of  denial,  to  maintain  the 
vitality  and  propagating  power  of  Christian  society 
without  it  \  If  God's  love  has  no  vicarious  element, 
theirs  of  course  wvlt  ha¥e  as  httle ;  if  He  simply  stands 
by  law  and  retribution,  if  He  never  enters  Himself  into 
human  evils  and  sins,  so  as  to  be  burdened  by  them, 
never  identifies  Himself  with  souls  under  evil,  to  bear 
them — enemies  and  outcasts  though  they  be — then  it 
will  be  seen  that  they,  as  behevers,  ai'e  never  in  afflio- 
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tioE  for  the  sin  of  others,  never  burdeued  tm  interces- 
Hora  for  them ;  for  there  ■was  iu  fact  uu  Buch  mind  in 
Chriet  Jesua  HiniBelf.  On  the  coiitrary,  aa  God  stands 
off,  waiting  only  by  the  laws  of  duty  and  abstract 
JHBtice,  moved  vicariously  to  no  intervention,  so  wUl 
they  lose  out  the  soul-bond  of  unity  and  religioua  fel- 
lowship with  their  kind,  dropping  asunder  into  atoms 
of  righteous  iudividuahty,  and  counting  it  even  a  kind 
of  undignified  officiouBness  to  be  overmuch  concerned 
for  others.  Christian  society  is  by  that  time  gone. 
The  sense  of  God  translating  Himself  into  the  evila 
and  fallen  fortunes  of  souls,  in  the  Ticarious  love  and 
pafflion  of  His  Son,  was  the  root  of  it ;  and  that  being 
gone,  the  Divine  Life  takes  no  headship  in  them,  they 
no  membership  of  unity  with  each  other.  They  are 
only  incommunicable  monads — the  Christian  hnnonia 
a  lost  or  abolished.  "  I  will  take  care  of  myself,  an- 
swer for  myself,  and  let  every  other  do  the  same '' — 
that  is  the  Christitmity  left — it  is  duty,  self-care,  right 
living  atomically  held  before  moral  standards.  As  to 
the  church,  or  the  church  life,  it  no  longer  eiista ; 
Chiiat  is  the  Head  of  nothing,  because  He  has  never 
oome  iuto  the  cause,  or  feeling,  or  hfe  of  any,  by  com- 
ing into  their  lot.  So  necessary  is  the  faith  of  a  vioa- 
riouB  sacrifice  to  the  maintenance  of  any  genuine 
Christian  life  and  society.  Without  and  apart  from  it, 
individualities  are  never  bridged,  never  made  coalescent, 
to  each  other.    The  chill  that  follows  must 

due  time  be  fatal  No  such  mode  of  necessary  uu- 
Jdlowship  can  live. 

By  tiaa  expetimental  proof,  it  can  be  clearly  seen 

necessary  to  the   living    Gospel    and  Church  of 

Christ  is  the  Mth,  in  some  true  sense,  of  a  vicarious 

Motifice.     And  what  that  sense  may  be  it  is  not  diffi- 
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cult,  I  think,  to  find.  "We  have  already  found  that  love 
itself  contains  the  fact  and  ia  the  sufficient  and  easy 
aoluticn. 

But  there  is  an  objection  to  be  encountered  erea 
here,  before  the  solution  will  be  satiefactoiy  to  at 

it  ia  that  if  love,  love  in  &od,  and  love 
m.vS bi'mAappt in  iu  all  bein}>a  created  and  uncreated,! 

'  an  eseentially  vicarious  element  or  prin- 

ciple ;  if  it  movea  to  the  certain  identification  of  the 
loving  party  with  evil  minds  and  their  pains,  and 
the  assunuDg  of  them  to  be  a  burden  on  its  feeling; 
or  even  a  possible  agony  in  it ;  then,  as  long  as  tbetfi 
ia  any  Buoli  thing  as  ev0  and  death,  love  must  be  ft 
cause  of  unhappiness,  a  lot  of  suffering  and  sorrow. 
In  one  view  it  must,  in  another  it  will  be  joy  itself 
the  fullest,  and  profoundest,  and  sublimest  joy  con- 
ceivable. There  was  never  a  being  on  earth  so  deep 
in  bis  peace  and  so  essentially  blessed  as  Jesus  Christ 
Even  His  agony  itself  is  scarcely  an  esception.  There 
is  no  joy  so  grand  as  that  which  has  a  form  of  tragedy  j 
and  there  is  besides,  ia  a  soul  given  up  to  loss  and  pain 
for  love's  sake,  such  a  consciousnosa  of  good — it 
far  ennobled  by  its  own  great  feeling — that  it  rises  in 
the  sense  of  magnitude,  and  majesty,  and  godlikenea^ 
and  has  thoughts  breaking  out  in  it  as  the  sound  of 
many  waters,  joys  that  are  full  as  the  sea.  And  this, 
too,  corresponds  exactly  with  our  human  esperience. 
We  are  never  so  happy,  so  essentially  blessed,  aa 
we  Biifier  well,  weariug  out  our  life  in  sympathies  spent 
on  the  evil  and  undeserving,  burdened  heavily  in  our 
prayers,  struggling  on  through  secret  Gethsemanes,  and 
groaning  before  God,  in  groanings  audible  to  God  alon^* 
for  those  who  have  no  mercy  on  themselves.  What 
man  of  the  race  ever  finds  that  in  such  love  ae  this  he 
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has  been  made  uBhappyl  As  Christ  Himself  be- 
queathed His  joy  to  such,  so  has  he  found  it  to  be  a 
most  real  and  dear  bequest,  and  that  when  he  has  beea 
able,  after  Christ's  ejample,  to  bear  most  and  be 
deepest  in  sacrifice  for  others — evea  painful  sacrifice — 
then  has  he  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  beati- 
tude. The  compensations  of  such  a  life  transcend, 
how  sublimely,  the  losses.  As  they  did  with  Christ, 
BO  they  do  with  us,  so  they  will  iu  all  beings  and  ' 
worlds.  Therefore  when  we  say  that  love  ia  a  prin- 
ciple of  vicarious  sacrifice,  how  far  off  are  we  from 
casting  any  shade  of  gloom  on  the  possibilitiea  and 
fortunes  of  this  love  5  We  only  magnify  its  joy  and 
brighten  ita  prospect. 

Thus  we  take  our  b^;inning  for  this  great  subject, 
the  grace  of  the  cross,  and  the  Clu-istian  salvation.  Ag 
yet  we  have  scarcely  passed  the  gate,  hut  the  gate  is 
open.  This  one  thing  is  clear,  that  love  is  a  vicarious 
principle,  bound  by  its  own  nature  itself  to  take  upon 
ite  feeling,  and  care,  and  sympathy,  those  who  are  down 
nnder  evil  and  ita  penalties.  Thus  it  is  that  Jesus 
takes  our  nature  ujwn  Him,  to  be  made  a  euree  for  us 
and  to  bear  our  sin.  Holding  such  a  view  of  vicarious 
sacrifice,  we  must  find  it  belonging  to  the  essential 
nature  of  aJl  holy  virtue.  We  are  also  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
required,  of  course,  to  go  forward  and  "^  '^L^'lSr' 
dhow  how  it  pertains  to  all  other  good 
beings,  as  truly  as  to  Christ  Himself  in  the  flesh — how 
the  eternal  Father  before  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
coming  after,  and  the  good  angels  both  before  and 
after,  all  alike  have  home  the  bnrdens,  struggled  in 
the  pains  of  their  vicarious  feeling  for  men  ;  and  then, 
at  last,  how  Christianity  comes  to  its  issue,  iu  beget- 
ting in  us  the  same  vicarious  love  that  reigns  in  all  the 
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glorified  and  good  minda  of  the  beavenly  kingdon 
gathering  U8  in  after  Christ  our  Master,  as  they  thi 
have  learned  to  bear  His  cross,  and  be  with  Hin 
His  passion.  Then  having  seen  how  Christ,  as  a  powoi.l 
on  character  and  life,  renews  qs  in  this  lore,  wq  shall 
be  able  to  consider  the  very  greatly  inferior  question, 
how  faj-  nod  in  what  moaner  He  beconiea  our  subeiti- 
tute,  before  the  law  violated  by  our  transgression. 
I  should  scarcely  be  justified  in  ooocluding 
chapter,  if  I  did  not  first  suggest,  for  the  benefit  o 
some,  who  may  recoil  from  this  profoundly  eamM 
truth  of  sacrifice,  as  one  that  rather  shocks,  \ 
approves  itself  to,  their  feeling,  that  it  is  a  kind  < 
truth  not  likely  to  be  realised,  without  experience. 
It  will  seem  to  be  a  truth  OTerdrawn, 
ud^^nu^diruM  unless  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  soul's 
(!/-nuTt«:t  conaciouaneas,  at  least  in  some  elemffli*  | 

taiy  degree.     Some  theologians,  I  fear,  will  not 
taken  by  it,  because  it  has   never    sufficiently  t 
hold  of  them.     Mere  understanding  is  an  element  too 
sterile  and  dry  to  know  this  kind  of  truth — it  seems 
to  be  no  tmth  at  all,  but  a  pietistic  straining  rather 
after    something    better    thau    anybody    can    solidly  ■ 

Let  me  atop  then  here,  upon  the  margin  o 
ject,  and  without  any  thought   of  preaching  to  my' 
reader  who  parts  company  with  me  thus  early,  put  him 
on  a  practical  experiment  that  will  let  him  a  great  way 
farther  into  this  first  chapter  of  divine  kn( 
as  yet,  he  thinks  it  possible  to  go.     The  problem  ] 
would  give  you  is  this :  viz.,  that  you  find  bow  ttti 
practically  bear  an  enemy,  or  a  person  whom  you  d 
like,  BO  as  to  be  exactly  satisSed  and  happy  in 
telationship.     If  you  can  stand  off  in  disgust,  t 
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yourself  squarely  against  him  in  hatred,  or  revenge, 
then  do  it  and  bless  yourself  in  it.     If  that  is  impos- 
sible, try  indifference,  turn  your  back  and  say,  "Let 
him  go  and  fare  as  his  deserts  will  help  him."     If 
there  is  no  sweetness  in  this,  as  there  certainly  is  none, 
then  begin  to  pray  for  him,  that  he  may  have  a  better 
mind  and  that  you  may  be  duly  patient  with  hira. 
This  will  be  softer,  and  you  may  begin  to  feel  that  you 
are  a  good  deal  Christian,  or  Christian-like,  towards 
him.    And  yet  there  wiU  be  a  certain  dryness  in  your 
feehng,  as  if  you  had  only  come  into  the  formality  of 
good.    Then  go  just  one  step  farther — ^take  the  man 
upon  your  love,  bear  him  and  his  wrong  as  a  mind's 
burden,  undertake  for  him,  study  by  what  means  and 
by  what  help  obtained  from  God,  you  can  get  him  out 
of  his  evils,  and  make  a  friend  of  him — God's  friend 
and  yours- — do  this  and  see  if  it  does  not  open  to  you 
a  very  great  and  wonderful  discovery — the  sublime 
reality  and  solidly  grand  significance  of  vicarious  sacri- 
fice.   Christ  will  be  no  more  any  stone  of  stumbling 
in  it,  the  truth  itself  no  more  an  offence,  or  extrava- 
gance; for  you  now  have  in  your  heart,  what  is  no 
stone  at  all,  but  a  living  and  self  evidencing  grace  by 
which  to  solve  it.     The   offence  of   the   cross — how 
surely  is  it  ended,  when  once  you  have  learned  the  way 
in  which  God  bears  an  enemy  !     The  quarrels  of  the 
head  will  be  smoothed  away  how  soon,  by  the  simple 
methods  of  a  wise  and  loving  heart.     The  recoil  you 
were  in  is  over.    In  the  problem  how  to  bear  an  enemy 
you  have  found  your  Gethsemane   and   sounded  for 
yourself  the  tragic  depths  of  good — depths  of  joyful 
as  of  sorrow-burdened  feeling — and  so  you  understand, 
how  easily,  believe  on  what  glorious  evidence,  the  vica- 
rious sacrifice  of  Jesua  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

0  2 


It  boe  beeu-  a.  fatal  houtcq  of  difficulty  and  mental 
confusion,  as  regards  the  vicarious  sacrifice  and  saving 
work  of  Christ,  that  it  has  been  taken  to  be  a  super- 
lative kind  of  goodness  ;  a  matter  of  sacrifice  outside 
of  all  tbe  common  terms  and  principles  of  duty  or 
holy  obligation ;  an  aot,  or  enterprise  of  self-sacrifice, 
not  provided  for  in  the  universal  statutes  and  stan- 
dards of  moral  perfection.  Tbe  assumption  has  been 
that  Christ  went  out  of  obligation,  out  of  law  aud 
beyond,  to  do  the  saerifioe,  and  was  just  so  much  better 
than  perfect  in  good,  because  He  would  have  been 
perfect  in  good,  if  He  bad  declined  the  undertaking. 
Thus  it  has  been  a  formally  asserted  point  of  theology, 
that  His  undertaking  was  "optional;"  tbat  which  He 
might,  or  might  not  assume,  and  which,  if  He  had 
chosen  to  decline,  would  have  raised  no  sense  of  defect 
before  Hia  own  standards  of  excellence.  This  too  has 
been  taken  for  a.  point  fimdameutftl,  as  r^ards  the 
satisfaction  for  sins  aocompHsbed  in  His  death,  that  Ha 
raised  a  superlative  merit  in  it  to  be  set  to  our  account,, 
only  by  doing  optionally  what  He  was  under  no  obli- 
gation, on  His  own  account,  to  do.  What  He  ought  to 
do  for  Himself,  or  in  Hia  own  obligation,  could  not  avail' 
for  us,  but  only  for  Himself    What  He  did,  or  suffered 
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beyoDd  this,  was  a  merit  in  excess,  that  could  be  and 
waa  accepted  for  our  justification,  or  the  substitution 
of  our  just  pumshmBut 

Every  such  attempt  to  scheme  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  put  Him  in  the  terms  of  the  understanding,  begins, 
we  ought  easily  to  see,  by  removing  ja^jtouuMt-a 
Him  beyond  all  terms  of  understanding.  JHE^'stowsss- 
Hence  the  painful  confusion  of  ideas,  the  artificial 
mock  spectilations,  the  conclusions  that  are  shocking 
to  all  natural  sentimenta  of  right  and  justice^ — the 
imputations  that  are  figments,  of  merits  that  are 
inconceivable,  accomplishing  satisfactions  with  God 
that  are  as  far  aa  possihle  from  satisfying  men — all 
which  have  infested,  for  so  many  centuries,  the  history 
of  this  great  subject.  Plainly  enough  we  can  mean 
nothing,  by  a  merit  that  is  outside  of  all  our  standards 
of  merit.  If  Christ  was  consenting,  optionally,  to  what 
He  migbt  as  well  have  declined ;  if  He  was  just  so  much 
better  than  He  ought  to  be  on  His  own  account ;  then 
the  surplus  over  is  anything,  or  nothing ;  we  may  call 
it  merit,  but  we  do  not  know  what  it  is ;  we  may 
balance  it  against  the  sins  of  the  world,  but  we  can- 
not be  sure  of  a  grain's  weight  in  it.  What  can  we 
think,  or  know,  of  a  goodness  over  and  above  all 
standards  of  good  1  We  might  as  well  talk  of  exten- 
sions beyond  space,  or  truths  beyond  the  true,  Good- 
ness, boly  virtue,  is  the  same  in  all  worlds  and  beings, 
measured  by  the  same  universal  and  eternal  standards; 
else  it  is  nothing  to  ns.  Defect  is  sin ;  overplus  is 
impossible.  God  Himself  is  not  any  better  than  He  ■ 
ought  to  be,  and  the  very  essence  and  glory  of  His 
perfection  is,  that  He  is  just  as  good  aa  He  ought 
to  be.  Nay  it  is  the  glory  of  our  standards  of  good- 
ness themselves,    that    they   are   able  to  fashion,   or 
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construct,  all  tb&t  is  included  in  the  complete  beauty 
of  Go4 

Here  then  is  our  first  point,  when  we  attempt  the 
cross  and  sacrifice  of  Christ;  we  must  bring  eweiy- 
thing  book  under  the  common  standards  of  eternal 
Tirtue,  and  we  must  find  Christ  doing  and  suffering 
JTist  what  He  ought,  or  felt  that  He  ought,  neither  more 
nor  less.  That  which  is  to  he  intelligible  must  be 
found  within  the  bounds  of  intelligence.  If  we  cannot 
find  a  Saviour  under  jnst  oiu-  laws  of  gnod,  wc  shall 
find  Him  nowhera  Looking  for  Him  here,  we  shall  | 
not  fail  to  find  Him. 

Do  we  then  assume  that  Christ,  in  Hia  vicuriona  I 
aacrifioe,  was  under  obligation  to  do  and  suffer  just 
what  He  did  ?     Exactly  this.     Not  that 
He  was  under  obligations  to  another 
butto  gimself.     He  was  God,  fulfilling  tbe  obli^tions 
I  of  God ;  juat  those  obligations  in  the  eternal  fulfilmeSf 
.  of  which  God's  perfectioua  and  beatitudes  are  eternally 
fashioned.     We  transgressors  had  no  claims  upon  Him, 
more  than  our  enemies  have  upon  us  ;  there  was  none   J 
above  him  to  enforce  such  obligations.     All  that  He  ] 
endures  in  feeling  under  them.  He  endures  fi-eely,  and 
this  it  is  that  constitutes  both  His  greatness  at 
There  is  an  eternal  cross  in  His  virtue  itself,  and  the  \ 
cross  that  He  endures  in  Christ  only  reveals  what  is 
those  common  standards  of  good,  which  are  also  eter-  ' 
nallj  His. 

I  shall  discuss  this  matter  more  fnlly,  at  a  more  I 
advanced  stage  in  the  argument.  For  the  present  1 
prefer  to  handle  the  subject  in  a  manner  less  specu- 
M\  gaud  brinjTi  lative,  showing  that,  as  Christ  is  here 
j)B.  "  "  "^  "  discovered  in  vicarious  sacrifice,  so  all 
good  beings,  God  in  tte  Old  Testament  before  Christ, 
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the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  times  after  Christ,  and  the  good 
created  minds  both  before  and  after,  are  and  are  to  be, 
in  one  accord  with  Christ,  enduring  the  same  kind  of 
sacrifice.  It  will  seem,  it  may  be,  that  I  am  going  a 
long  way  round  in  such  a  canvassing,  but  the  result 
will  be  that  a  platform  is  gained,  where  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  is  at  once  less  pecuHar  and  far  more  intel- 
ligible. Indeed  when  it  is  made  plain,  as  a  fact  of 
holy  Scripture  sljimbering  hitherto  in  its  bosom  and 
hidden  from  adequate  discovery,  that  vicarious  sacrifice 
is  the  common  property  of  holy  virtue  in  all  minds, 
uncreated  or  created,  the  problem  of  such  sacrifice  will 
be  efifectually  changed,  and  most  of  the  questions  in 
issue  will  be  superseded,  or  already  settled.  This 
present  and  the  two  succeeding  chapters  will  accord- 
ingly be  occupied  with  a  Scripture  review,  as  in  refer- 
ence to  the  point  stated. 

If  it  be  true  that  love  is  a  principle  of  vicarious 
gcrifice,  then  it  will  be  §i[J,"nof  in  Christ  only^  but  as 
truly  in  God  the  Supreme,  or  the  God  of  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
revelation  previous  to  Christ's  coming.  <*«»•.*»  vicanwu 
I  say  "as  truly "  it  will  be  observed, 
not  of  course  that  He  will  have  done,  or  endured,  the 
same  things.  Not  even  Christ  did  the  same  things  in 
His  first  year  as  in  His  last,  and  yet  He  was  just  as 
truly  burdened  with  our  evils  and  suffering  in  our  lot ; 
^the  main  suffering  of  Jesus  was  not,  as  many 
coarsely  imagine,  in  the  pangs  of  His  body  and  cross, 
out  in  the  burdens  that  came  on  His  mind.  In  these 
Durd6ns  God,  as  the  Eternal  Father,  suffered  before 
Him.  He  had  His  times  and  eras  appointed,  His  con- 
ditions of  preparation.  His  modes  of  progress,  and  the 
incarnate  work  was  to  be  done  only  in  the  incarnate 
wa ;  but  the  design  was  nevertheless  one  and  the  same 
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throughout,  and  was  carried  on  in  the  Bame  deep  feeling 
and  Buffering  sympatby,  from  the  first.  In  the  ante-' 
Christian  era,  it  may  even  have  been  one  of  the  heaviest^ 
points  of  sacrifice,  that  there  must  be  fio  long  a  deten- 
tion, and  that  so  great  love  must  he  unespresHed,  til! 
the  fulnosa  of  time  was  come.  So  that,  when  Christ 
came  it  was  even  a  kind  of  release,  that  the  letting, 
forth  of  BO  great  love  into  healing,  and  Bjrnpathy,  anj' 
croBS,  and  pasaiou,  waa  now  at  last  permitted. 

A  great  many  persons  have  forced  themselves  into  4. 

false  antagonism,  by  the  contrast  they  have  undertaken' 

to  raise   between  the    Old   Teatfunent 

ou  Old  iiTut  sae-  and  the  New,     And  yet  even  such  wiH 

'™'  agree,    returning    so   far  to   the    jnrt 

opinion,  that  God  is  God  everywhere,  one  and  the 
some  in  all  ages  and  proceedings,  matigated  by  the' 
same  impulses,  clothed  in  the  same  sympathies,  maiU' 
taining  the  same  patience,  under  the  same  burdens  of' 
love ;  acting,  of  course,  in  the  Old  Testament  hiatoiy^ 
for  the  same  ends  of  goodness  that  are  sought  ii 
New.  Tbey  will  formally  disclaim,  too,  the  opinion 
that  trinity  supposes  a  distinction  of  charactetB 
God,  maintaining  His  strict  homogeneity  as  pertaining- 
to  His  strict  unity.  They  go  fui-ther,  they  assert,  as 
regards  the  infinite  character,  that  God  is  love,  that 
Christ  came  into  the  world,  hecause  God  loved  th« 
world.  Still  further,  when  it  is  olijected  to  their 
schemes  of  atonement,  that  they  seem  to  imply  an 
opinion  that  God  is  made  gentler  and  more  gracioos 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  they  disclaim  any  such 
thought  as  that  God  is  ever  mitigated  in  His  disposi- 
tions— the  change,  they  say,  is  wrought  in  us,  i 
the  oonditions  of  public  jviatice,  by  which  God's  paidona 
were  restricted. 
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-And  yet  the  false    antagonism  just    referred    to 
Tdxnains.     After  all  such  disclaimers,  it  has  power  to 
ieed  and  keep  in  vogue  a  whole  set  of  false  impres- 
aons,  or  prejudices,  by  which  the  God   of  the  Old 
Testament    becomes  another  and  virtually  diflferent 
being  from  the  Saviour  of  the  New ;  a  kind  of  Nemesis 
that  needs  to  be  propitiated  by  suffering,  and  is  far  as 
possible,  in  Himself,  from  being   in  any  relation  of 
vicarious  and   burdened  feeling  for  mankind.     After 
the  point  of  difficulty  has  been  turned  in  their  schemes 
of  atonement,  by  the  protestations  referred  to,  they 
go  their  way,  as  if  said  protestations  had  no  meaning 
at  all,  giving  in  to  a  kind  of  partisanship  for  one 
Testament  against  the  other,  and  for  one  God  against 
the  other   God.     As  some    disciples  took  to   Paul, 
and  some  to  Apollos,  so  they  take  to  Christ,  and  are 
much  less  drawn  to  the  God  of  the  law.     There  is  no 
comfort  in   such  a  prejudice ;    they  are   consciously 
troubled  by  it.     They  have  a  certain  sense  of  some- 
thing unworthy  and  false  in  the  preference.    It  offends 
their  reverence,  it  raises  the  suspicion  of  some  latent 
superstition   in   their  modes  of  thought   and  belief. 
And  so  it  damages,  not  their  peace  only,  but  their 
piety  itself.     They  never  can  think  worthily  of  God, 
or  serve  Him  evenly  and  with  satisfaxstion,  as  long  as 
they  regard   His  personal  manifestations,    with   pre- 
dilections that  set  Him  in  virtual  disagreement  with 
Himself. 

All  such  predilections  it  will  easily  be  seen  are 
without  foundation.  On  first  principles  they  are  and 
must  be  fictitious;  for  there  is  and  can  yoprogreu  t» 
be  no  such  thing  as  internal  progress  in  ^^• 
God,  that  is  in  His  chara,cter ;  He  was  never  inferior 
to  what  He  now  is,  and  will  never  be  superior — 
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never  worthier,  greater,  more  happy,  or  raore  to  bo 
admired  and  loved.  And  yet  there  is  certainly  a  ooe 
siderable  contrast  in  the  ways  of  God,  as  presents 
in  the  Old  Testamen-t  and  in  the  Gospel  of  Christi 
There  He  maintains  a  government  more  nearly  j 
tical  and  earthly ;  here  more  spiritual  and  heavenly. 
There  He  calls  Himself  a  Man  of  War  ;  here  He  show 
Himself  a  Prince  of  Peace.  There  He  is  more  lego^ 
appealing  to  interest  in  the  terms  of  this  life ;  hen 
He  moves  on  the  affections  and  covers  the  ground  a 
eternity.  There  He  noaintnins  a  drill  of  observanceoj 
here  He  substitutes  the  inspirations  of  liberty  and  tM 
law  written  on  the  heart.  There  He  operates  oftene* 
by  force  and  by  mighty  judgments ;  here  by  th« 
suffering  patience  of  a  cross. 

Laying  hold  of  this  oontrnat,  and  quite  willing  t# 
Bharpen  it  by  exaggerations,  a  great  many,  taking  oa 
the  airs  of  philosophy,  turn  it,  without  any  scruple  c 
reverence,  to  the  disadvantage,  or  discredit  of  revelft^ 
tion.  Affecting  great  admiration  of  Ciiristiaiiity,  th«n> 
doolare  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  lowffl^ 
being  and  not  the  same  ;  a  barbarian's  God,  a  figmen) 
evidently  of  barbarism  itself.  And  of  those  who 
as  believers,  it  results,  in  a  different  way  already  d» 
scribed,  that  many  are  afflicted  in  the  feeling,  that  t 
God  of  the  law  is  a  God  in  justice  and  retributive  ■% 
— doubtless  good  in  some  sense,  but  less  amiable — aoj 
that  Christ  presents  &  better  side  of  deity,  to  whioM 
they  must  instinctively  cling,  in  a  preference  not  to  I 
restrained.  They  will  even  profess  sometimes  to  fin^l 
shelter  in  one,  against  the  stormy  judgments  of  t 
other. 

What  now  shall  we  say  to  this  %     If  God  ie  one,  ^ 
strict  unity,  always  in  the  same  perfect  character  a 
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Reeling,  what  account  shall  we  make  of  this  contrast  ? 
-Aaid  by  what  method  shall  we  make  it  appear  that  He 
is  Btill  the  same,  bearing  the  same  relation  of  feeling  to 
men's  evils  and  sins,  working  in  the  same  great  principle 
of  love  and  sacrifice  1 

The  solution  is  not  difficult,  if  only  we  make  due 
account  of  the  fact  that,  while  there  is  no  progress,  or 
improvement,  in  God,  there  is  and  should 
oe  a  progress  m  his  government  of  the  fneru  of  Godmakei 
world.     Taken  as  a  plan  of  redemption  ^''^v''"'- 
'  and  spiritual  restoration,  it  must  be  historical  and  must 
1)6  unfolded  in  and  by  a  progressive  revelation.    Begin- 
ning at  a  point  where  men's  ideas  are  low  and  their 
spiritual  apprehensions  coarse,  it  must  take  hold  of 
them,  at  the  first,  in  such  a  way  as  they  are  capable  of 
bemg  taken  hold  of.     What  is  political  and  legal,  what 
appeals  to  interest  and  operates  by  stormy  judgments, 
impressing  God's  reality  by  authority,  and  force,  and 
fear,  working  chiefly  on  the  outward  state — breaking 
into  the  soul  by  breaking  into  the  senses — will  be  most 
appropriate ;  nothing  else  in  fact  will  get  fit  apprehen- 
sion.   There  will  not  even  be  a  language,  at  first,  for 
the  higher  ideas  of  God  and  religion  ;  such  a  language 
must  be  formed  historically,  under  a  growth  of  uses, 
generating  gradually  a  growth  of  ideas.     Thus  if  we 
conceive  that  holy  virtue  is  constituted  by  a  free  obedi- 
ence to  law,  the  law  will  have  to  be  set  in  first,  by  a 
drill  of  observances,  and  then,  when  it  has  been  long 
enough  enforced  by  a  restrictive  method,  ideas  may  rise, 
inspirations  come,  and  the  soul  may  pass  on  to  seize 
in  liberty,  what  it  has  bowed  to  in  fear.     This  holds 
true  of  every  man,  and,  in  a  certain  broader  sense,  his- 
torically, of  a  people  or  a  world.     The  day  of  ideas, 
thoughts,  sentiments,  words  quickened  to  a  spiritual 
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meaning,  muBt  of  necesBity  Qoroa  after,  and  be  propuej 
by  a  long  and  weary  drill  in  rites,  institutions,  logalitw 
and  heavy  laden  centuries  of  public  discipline.  Bn 
God  will  be  the  same  in  this  day  as  in  that,  in  that  | 
in  this,  cherishing  the  same  purpose,  laoving  on  tb 
Benses  out  of  the  same  feeling,  in  tbe  Bchoolmasterin 
era  of  law,  as  in  the  grace  of  the  cross  itself.  Beooiq 
ing,  at  the  first,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  barbarian  peopl(f( 
God,  He  only  submits  to  conditions  of  neceaaity  b] 
which  He  is  confronted,  in  preparing  to  be  known,  s 
the  God  of  love  and  sacriflce,  and  Saviour  of  the  world 
Neither  is  it  any  discredit  to  Him  that  the  suhjecti 
of  His  goodness  must  be  manipulated  outwardly  a 
roughly,  and  brought  on  thus  historically,  till  a 
higher  capabilities  of  feeling  and  perception  are  c 
Teloped. 

To  simplify  the  general  subject  as  for  as  possible,  takq 
for  example,  the  single  point  in  which  the  hasty  aii4 
PnrrttaiuMp  of  shallow  thinkers  of  the  unbelieving  worlj 
1*4  old  reiijrioii.  have  been  most  commonly  scandaliaedj 
viz.,  the  exclusivenesB  of  the  old  religion.  God,  t 
insist,  is  the  Creator,  Lord,  and  Father  of  all  men — nof 
of  any  one  people ;  but  this  old  religion  holds  Him  fortft 
in  promise  as  the  God  of  a  chosen  people,  taking  theiQ 
as  clients  in  specialty,  apart  from,  and,  in  some  senea^ 
against  the  whole  world  beside.  How  very  unhke  t<| 
the  God  of  Chriatiunity,  erecting  a  kingdom  of  univei'' 
sal  love  and  sufiering  sacrifice  !  And  yet  plainly  tl 
was  no  other  way  to  get  hold  of  the  low  sentiment  dL, 
the  world  and  raise  it,  hut  to  begin  thus  witb  a  partis) 
ohosen  people's  mercy,  and  get  Himself  revealed  by 
light  and  shade,  as  between  His  people  and  othersj; 
creating  a  religion  that  is  next  thing  to  a  prejudioa* 
He  oould  not  be  revealed,  as  any  one  may  see,  in  Hic; 
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own  measures,  but  only  in  such  measures  as  He  found 
prepared.  To  bolt  Himself  into  men's  thoughts,  when 
they  had  no  thoughts,  was  impossible.  He  could  only 
come  into  such  thoughts  and  sentiments  as  there  were. 
The  little,  darkened,  partisan  soul  must  know  Him  as  \  Aa.^^ 
it  can,  and  not  as  He  is.  The  nations,  too,  of  that  day 
boasted  each  a  god  of  their  own,  whom  they  took  and 
praised,  for  what  he  could  do  for  them,  and  against  the 
gods  of  the  other  nations.  A  god  was  no  god  who 
could  not  perch  on  their  barmers,  and  fight  out  their 
ware,  trampling  all  other  gods  by  his  power.  Hence 
the  necessity  that  Jehovah  should  choose  Him  a  people. 
And  so  it  was  that  by  overtopping  all  other  deities,  in  His 
glorious  protectorship.  He  finally  made  Himself  known 
as  God  over  all — ^the  true  Supreme  and  Saviour  of  alL 
If  He  had  announced  Himself,  at  the  very  first,  as  the 
God  alike  and  Saviour  of  all  men,  if  He  had  been  forth- 
with incarnate  and  had  shown  Himself  in  Moses'  day, 
by  the  suffering  life  and  death  of  His  Son,  the  history 
would  have  been  a  barren  riddle  only.  They  were  not 
equal  to  the  conceiving  of  any  such  disinterested  sacri- 
fice ;  and  the  fact  that  it  proposed  a  salvation  for  all 
men  would  have  been  enough,  by  itself,  to  quite  turn 
away  their  faith.  I  verily  believe  that  Jesus,  coming, 
thus  and  then,  would  not  even  have  been  remembered 
in  history.  And  yet  there  was  a  promise,  long  before, 
of  which  nobody  took  the  meaning,  that,  in  this  one 
people,  somehow,  all  nations  should  be  eventually 
blessed ;  and  the  prophets,  too,  as  the  religious  sense 
grew  more  enlarged,  finally  began  to  break  out  in  bold 
and  strong  visions  of  a  universal  kingdom  and  glory  ; 
in  which  it  may  be  seen  that  God  was  preparing,  even 
fix)m  the  first,  to  be  finally  known  as  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  of  the  whole  world. 
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Does  He  then,  by  condescending  to  the  lownesa  oC,' 
barbarous  mind,  and  consenting  to  begin  with  a  religiott 
of  prejudice,  when  there  was  no  higher  Bentimeut  to 
Ooi'i  imt  luffat  begin  with,  or  bo  revealed  in — ^Joe8  He, 
6(r*Bou»n.  |jy  choosing  out   one  people,    in   thi4' 

manner,  show  that  TTIh  character  is  equal  to  nothing, 
higher  1  Ah,  what  struggles  of  enffermg  patience  had; 
He  rather  to  eudure,  in  these  long  ages  of  traiiiing^ 
under  such  narrow  and  meagre  poseibihtiea  !  Nowhet*. 
else,  it  seems  to  me,  uot  even  in  tbe  crose  of  JesoBi 
itself,  does  He  reveal  more  wonderfully  the  greatnesM 
and  self-sacrificing  patienue  of  Uis  feeling.  And  the 
fact  breaks  out,  all  along  down  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory— appearing  and  reappearing,  by  how  many  aSeot- 
ing  declarations — that  He  is  waiting  for  a  better  poaa- 
bility,  waiting  to  open.  His  whole  heart's  love,  and  be 
known  by  what  He  can  bear  and  do  for  the  world  oC 
mankind.  Nor  was  there  any  moment  of  relief  to  Him 
so  blessed  probably,  as  when  He  came  to  Mary  with 
His  "  All  hail,"  and  broke  into  the  world  aa  God  with 
us ;  God  now  come  at  last,  to  disburden  His  heart  by 
sacrifice.  The  retention  before  was  a  greater  burden 
on  His  feeling,  we  may  well  behove,  than  His  glorioUB 
outbirth  into  loss  and  suffering  now. 

Taking  now  this  very  crowded,  insufficiently  stated 
solution  of  His  relation  to  the  times  of  the  Old  Test»- 
ffodiswcHfcfij  meat,  you  will  find  it  borne  out,  is 
*'^''" ""'"""*■  every  point,  by  a  careful  review  of  the 
whole  Scripture;  and  that  Christ,  in  Hia  vioariouK 
aaerifice,  only  represents  the  feeling  of  God  in  all  th* 
preceding  agea. 

The  principle  of  love,  aa  we  have  already  seen,  ii 
itself  a  principle  of  vicarious  aacriSce,  causing  ever]^ 
one  that  is  in  it  to  be  entered  into  the  want,  woe,  los>^ 
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and  even  ill-desert  of  every  other  ;  bearing  even  adver- 
saries and  enemies,  just  as  Christ  bore  His.     But  God  is 
love,  and  is  so  declared  in  every  part  of  the  Scripture  ; 
and  what  have  we  in  this,  but  the  discovery  that  He  is 
a  being,  in  just  such  a  relation  of  sympathy  and  bur- 
dened feeling  for  men,  as  Christ  was )     He  did  not  show 
it  by  the  same  outward  signs,  and  therefore  could  not 
80  powerfully  and  transformingly  impress  the  fact ;  and 
jet  He  was  in  the  same  precise  love,  waiting,  as  we  just 
now  said,  to  find  relief  in  a  more  adequate  expression. 
Yet  how   often,   how  aflPectingly,  did   He  express,  in 
words,  the  painful  sympathy  and  deep  burden  of  His 
feeling.     As  when  the  prophet  says — "  In  their  afflic- 
tion He  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  His  presence 
saved  them ;  in  His  love  and  pity.  He  redeemed  them, 
and  bare  and  carried  them,  all  the  days  of  old."     How 
tenderly  does   He  watch  the  turning  of  the  ages — 
"  grieved  forty  years"  for  His  people  in  the  wilderness — 
"  rising  betimes  "  to  send  His  messengers — ^protesting 
that  He  is  "  weary  " — that  He  is  "  broken  with  their 
whorish  heart " — "  that  He  is  filled  with  repentings  " — 
calling  also  to  His  people  to  see  how  "  the  Lord  their 
€kKi  bare  them  as  a  man  doth  bear  his  son  '* — apostro- 
phising them,  as  it  were,  in  a  feeling  quite  broken, 
"  Oh,  that  there  were  such  a  heart  in  them,  that  they 
would  hear  Me  and  keep  my  commandments  " — "  How 
shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim,  how  shall  I  deliver  thee, 
Israel  ? " — and  again,  "  Yea,  I  have  loved  thee  with 
an  everlasting  love,  and  with  loving-kindness  have  I 
drawn  thee."     It  is  as  if  there  were  a  cross  unseen, 
standing  on  its  undiscovered  hill,  far  back  in  the  ages, 
out  of  which  were  sounding  always,  just  the  same  deep 
voice  of  suffering  love  and  patience,  that  was  heard  by 
mortal  ears  from  the  sacred  hiU  of  Calvary. 
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And  then,  when  Chriat  Himself  arriveB,  what  does 
He  say  but  that,  "  God  bo  loved  the  world  that  He  sent 
His  only  hegotten  Son  I" — not  that  He  came  to  obtain 
God's  love,  but  that  God's  love  sent  Him  and  was  here 
to  be  magnified,  in  the  sacrifice  of  life  He  would  moke. 
/  And  who  is  Christ  bu.t  God  manifest  in  the  fleah, 
I  reooEoiling  the  world  unto  Himself ;  the  express  ii 
Eind  word  of  God — that  is,  God  expressed  as  He  i 
that  he  that  hath  seen  Him  hath  seen  the  Father; 
working  always  for,  and  to  declare,  the  God  that  sent  ■ 
Pirn,  Neither  does  He  conceive  that  Ho  is  intro- 
ducing a  new  kingdom  and  order,  that  is  worthier  of 
God,  and  in  better  feeling.  He  declares  that  He  came 
not  to  destroy  the  old  system,  or  law,  but  only  to 
fulfil  it  and  carry  it  on  to  the  glorious  realisation  of 
Its  ends,  opening  things  that  have  been  kept  seorel^ 
but  have  all  the  time  been  working,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world ;  nay,  that  His  kingdom  is  a 
kingdom  prepared  from  the  fonndtition  of  the  world ; 
prepared  that  is  in  God's  love,  fised  in  His  purpose, 
working  in  His  counsels.  What  then  was  Cbriat  ii 
vicarious  feeling  and  sacrifice,  what  in  His  GethsemEui^ 
but  a  revelation  in  time,  of  just  that  love  that  had 
been  struggling  always  in  God's  bosom ;  watohiag  J 
wearily  for  the  world  and  with  inward  groanings  ] 
unheard  by  mortal  ears  ? 

But  there  is,  after  all,  some  one  will  say,  a  some- 
thing in  Christ  that  is  more  gentle   and    better 

ekntt  nm  bri  f^^^'ig — '^Bs  severity,  kinder,  softer 
isr  6ui  mm*  Ids-  teiTBS  of  good.  ThcFO  ceri^inly  is  a" 
fuller,  more  adequate,  expression  o£ 
God's  love  ;  and  so  a  greater  power  of  attraction,  thus 
of  salvation.  And  yot  there  are  denunciations  of 
future  evil  in  Hia  teachings,  that,  taken  as  they  stand. 
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'"^  as  much  more  fearful  than  any  which  are  foimd  m 
^  Old  Testament,  as  they  relate  to  what  is  more 
future  and  of  longer  duration.     I  will  not  here  discuss 
them ;  I  only  say  that,  take  what  view  of  them  is  pos- 
sible, it  does  not  appear  that  Christ,  in  bearing  the 
world's  evil,  does  at  all  consent  to  the  possible  immu- 
nity of  tran^ession.     If  He  might  consent  to  that, 
then  He  might  well  enough  consent  to  the  continuance 
of  transgression  also,  and  so  be  excused  &om  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross  altogether. 

God  then  is  such  a  being  from  eternity  as  must,  by 
the  supposition,  be  entered,  even  as  Christ  was,  into 
all  that  belongs  to  love ;  entered  into 

, .  1  £c     '  ^  'c  €lod  then  it  jual 

patience,  long-sunermg,  and  sacrifice;  w?iat  chria  thow 
burdened  in  heart  for  the  good  of  ^''^^^'■ 
enemies;  taking  on  His  feeling  the  wants  and  woes 
of  enemies.  This  is  no  new  thought,  no  optional, 
superlative  goodness  taken  up  by  Christ  in  the  year 
One  of  the  Christian  era ;  but  the  whole  Deity  is  in  it, 
in  it  from  eternity.  And  the  short  account  of  all  is — 
"  For  God  so  loved  the  world." 

Holding  now  this  view  of  God — the  same  which  the 
Faalmist  boasts  when  he  sings,  "  For  God  is  my  King 
of  old,  working  salvation  m  the  midst  f^„^  ^^^^ 
of  the  earth" — ^we  encoimter  a  large  "i'**^^- 
body  of  current  misconceptions,  mostly  under  Gospel 
terms  of  expression,  which  require  to  be  modified  if  we 
are  to  hold  the  truth  understandingly. 

Thus  we  speak  of  Christ  as  a  Mediator,  and  as  doing 
a  work  of  mediation ;  which  is  scriptural :  but  we  often 
conceive  that  He  is  literally  a  third  being, 
coming  in  between  us  and  God  to  compose 
our  difficulty  with  Him,  by  gaining  Him  as  it  were  to 
softer  terms.     But  He  is  no  such  mediator  at  all,  nor 
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any  mediator,  eucL  as  does  not  leave  Him  to  be  God 
manifest  in  all  God's  proper  feeling.  No,  He  is  a 
mediator  only  in  the  sense  that,  as  being  in  hiimanitj, 
[He  is  a  medium  of  God  to  us ;  such  a  medium  that, 
when  we  cling  to  Hicn  in  faith,  we  take  hold  of  God's 
own  life  and  feeling  as  thft  Infinite  Unseen,  and  are 
taken  hold  of  by  Him,  reconciled,  and  knit  OTerlaat- 
ingly  to  Him,  by  what  we  receive. 

We  cnll  Christ  our  Intercessor  too,   and 
that  we  are  saved  by  His  intercession.     Doei 

intercede  for  us  in  the  sense  that  He  goee 

before  God  in  a  plea  to  gain  Him  over  to 

us,  showing  God  His  wounds,  and  the  print  of  TTia 

nails,  to  soften  Him  towards  us  5     Far  from  that  aa 

sion  means  literally  intervention,  that  is  a  coming 
between ;  aud  it  is  not  God  that  wants  to  be  softened, 
or  made  better ;  for  Christ  Himself  is  only  the  inoax- 
nate  love  and  Bacrificing  patience  of  God ;  but  the 
stress  of  the  intercession  is  with  ua  and  in  our  heartB* 
feeling — -all  which  we  simply  figure,  objectively,  when 
we  conceive  Him  aa  the  Priest  that  liveth  ever  to  make 
intercession  for  us.  We  set  Hira  before  God's  altar,  in 
a  figure  of  eternal  sponsorship,  urging  the  suit  of 
pence;  though  the  peace  He  obtains  by  the  suit  of 
His  sacrifice,  comes,  in  fact,  from  our  mitigation,  not 
from  the  mitigation  of  God. 

Other  modes  of  speaking,  supposed  to  be  understood 
in  their  Bcriptural  meaning,  will  not  be  accommodated 
by  the  conception  that  unites  the  God  of 
the  old  time  and  the  Christ  of  the  new  in 
the  same  vicarious  feeling,  but  will  require  to  have 
their  colours  Boftenod  by  similar  eiplaiiations.  And 
it  will  not  be  difficult,  I  rejoioe  to  believe,  for  any 
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genuinely  thoughtful,  right-feeling  soul  to  lay  hold  of 
the  possibility  thus  offered,  of  a  conception  of  God  that 
does  not  mock  His  attributes,  or  set  them  at  war  with 
each  other.  How  distracting  and  painful,  how  dread-  I 
fully  appalling  ia  the  faith  that  we  have  a  Clod,  back 
of  the  worlds,  whose  indignations  overtop  His  mercies,  1 
and  who  will  not  be  satiafied,  save  as  He  is  appeased  1 
by  some  other,  who  is  in  a  better  and  milder  feeling.  ' 
Wb  might  easily  fear  Him,  but  how  shall  we  love  Hiral 
and  where,  meantime,  shall  we  find  that  glorious,  all- 
centering  unity  in  the  good  which  our  sufficiently 
distracted  soul  longa  for  in  the  God  of  its  worship  ? 
What  can  we  do  as  sinners,  torn  already  by  our  own. 
evils,  with  two  Gods,  a  less  good,  and  a  better — this 
latter,  suffering  and  even  dying  to  compose  and  sweeten 
the  other?  Where  shall  our  heart  rest  when  our 
thought  itself  is  bent  hither  and  thither,  and  torn  by 
a  Ccod  in  no  unity  with  Himself  1 

Here  then  I  think  we  may  rest  in  the  full  and  care- 
fully t^ted  discovery,  that  whatever  we  may  say,  or 
hold,  or  believe,  concerning  the  vicarious  _<  sraw-in 
saorifice  of  Christ,  we  are  to  afKrm  in  the  ^^^^^ 
same  manner  of  God.  The  whole  Deity  is  MS'- 
in  it,  in  it  from  eternity,  and  will  to  eternity  be.  We 
are  not  to  conceive  that  our  blessed  Savioijr  is  some 
other  and  oetter  side  of  Deity,  a  God  composing  and 
satisfying  God ;  but  that  aU  there  is  in  Him.  eipressea 
God,  even  as  He  ia,  and  hajj  been  of  old — such  a  Being 
in  His  love  that  He  must  needs  take  our  evils  on  His 
feeling,  and  hear  the  burden  of  our  sin.  Nay,  there  is 
a  cross  in  God  before  the  wood  is  seen  upon  Calvaiy ; 
*iid  in  God's  own  virtue  itself,  struggling  on  heavily 
a  burdened  feeling  through  all  the  previous  ages,  auil 
uggling  aa  heavily  now  even  in  the  throne  of  the 
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worlds.  This  too,  exactly,  is  the  cross  that  our  Christ 
crucified  reveals  and  sets  before  us.  Let  us  come 
then  not  to  the  wood  alone,  not  to  the  nails,  not  to 
the  vinegar  and  the  gall,  not  to  the  writhing  body  of 
Jesus,  but  to  the  very  feeling  of  our  God,  and  there 
take  shelter.  Seeing  how  God  bears  an  enemy — has 
borne  or  carried  enemies  all  the  days  of  old — we  say, 
"Herein  is  Love,"  and  in  this  grand  koinonia — this 
fellowship  of  the  Father  and  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ — 
our  very  imworthy  and  very  distracting  preferences  are 
for  ever  merged  and  lost. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HOLT  SPIRIT  IN  VIOABIOUS  SACBIFIOB. 

Having  showed^  in  my  last  chapter,  that  the  Creator 
and  Grod  of  the  former  dispensation,  sometimes  called 
the  Father  in  that  relation,  was  inserted  into  our 
human  conditions  in  just  the  same  vicarious  feeling 
618  Christ  was  in  His  incarnate  suffering,  and  bore  our 
sins  as  truly,  and  wrestled  for  us  in  the  same  tender 
burdens  of  love,  I  now  undertake  to  show  the  same  in 
respect  to  the  Holy  Spirit  after  Christ ;  that  He  works 
in  love  as  Christ  did,  and  suffers  all  the  incidents  of 
love— compassion,  woimded  feeling,  sorrow,  concern, 
burdened  sympathy,  violated  patience — taking  men 
upon  Him,  to  bear  them  and  their  sins,  precisely  as 
Christ  Himself  did  in  His  sacrifice.  He  is,  in  fact,  a 
Christ  continued,  in  all  that  distinguishes  the  offering 
and  priesthood  of  Christ,  and  is  fitly  represented  in  the 
same  way,  under  a  priestly  figure,  as  our  intercessor. 

I  am  well  aware  how  very  distant  all  such  concep- 
tions are  from  the  commonly  received  impressions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  For  it  is  a  remark, 
able  fact,  apart  from  all  conceptions  of  in  per9on<a  m^ 
a  properly  vicarious  sacrifice  in  His  ^^^^^^*'^^' 
ministry,  that  even  where  His  personality  is  much 
insisted  on,  almost  nothing  is  left  Him  commonly  in 
the  matter  of  feeling  and  character  that  belongs  to 
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personality.  Probably  enough  the  rcnsoti  may  bo  that 
when  we  pray,  as  we  familiarly  do,  that  God  will  send, 
or  give,  the  Holy  Spirit ;  or  shed  down,  or  ahed  abroad, 
or  pour  out,  or  breathe  the  Holy  Spirit ;  we  aJlow 
Buch  figures  to  cany  their  meaning  too  literally,  and 
BO  fall  into  the  way  of  regarding  Him,  unwittingly,  aa 
a  mere  influence ;  some  inviaible  mtSBive,  or  fluid,  or 
magnetic  force,  traversing  unseen  the  hidden  depths 
of  Bouls,  to  work  God's  purpose  in  them.  HoweTer 
tills  may  be,  it  certainly  comes  to  pass,  somehow,  that 
ivo  practically  lose  otit  the  conception  of  a  genuinely 
personal  character  and  life,  aa  pertaining  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And,  in  this  view,  it  becomea  a  matter  of 
great  spiritual  consequence,  apart  from  the  particular 
subject  I  have  in  hand,  to  restore  a  juster  and  more 
vital  couceptioE  of  the  Spirit,  such  aa  I  am  under- 
taking now  to  assert.  I  begin  then  by  a  diatinct 
recognition — 

1.  Of  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  insisting  that,  if 
it  he  asserted  at  all,  as  it  certainly  should  be,  it  must 
be  asserted  "with  a  meaning,  and  not  with- 
tto!  hiSm  'no  out.  It  ia  very  true  that  the  word  Sptrif 
inopmra,  l^jn^pi]  ia  a  neuter  noun,  drawing  after  it 
the  neuter  pronoun  it.  But  this  is  only  becauee  the 
natural  symbol  resorted  to,  viz.,  breath,  happened  to 
be  a  neuter  word.  Still  there  are  other  terms  applied 
to  the  Spirit  which  bear  the  veiy  highest  character  of 
personality.  Thus  He  is  promised  as  being  even  Chi'ist 
Himself — "I  will  come  to  you;*"  and  is  called,  with 
Christ,  Paraclete,  Advocate,  Comforter,  another  Com- 
forter— and  the  pei-sonal  pronoun  he  ia  applied  to  Him, 
ju»t  as  it  is  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  I  raise  no 
question  here  upon  the  nature  of  this  personality.  I 
only  say  that  He  is  a  person,  in  just  the  same  personal 
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pPopertioB  of  feeling,  love,  aac-rifice,  as  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  that,  being  perfect  in  character,  he  must 
have  exactly  the  eame  character.  Besides,  according 
to  all  right  conceptions  of  trinitj,  God  is  etill  a  atrict 
Unitj,  or  undivided  aubatance,  not  three  subatancea ; 
and  HO,  on  the  acore  of  unity,  aa  before  on  the  score 
of  personality,  the  Holy  Spirit  muat  be  more  than  a 
divine  aomewhat,  emptied  of  all  divine  graces  and 
perfeotiona — the  full  and  perfect  God,  even  as  that 
BBine  fuLieBs  dwelt  in  JeauB  todily.  The  Holy  Spirit 
"orka  thus  in  a  miniatry  of  love  precisely  as  Jeaus  did, 
and  the  love  ia  just  the  same  kind  of  love,  burdened 
for  men,  biirdened  for  enemiea,  heaving  in  silent  agonies 
of  pasaion  to  recover  and  save  ;  fulfilling  in  eveiy  par- 
ticular the  Chvistly  terms  of  sacrifice.     Again — 

3.  It  requires,  every  one  may  easily  perceive,  quite 
as  much  Buffering,  patience,  and  affliction  of  feeling,  or 
even  of  what  is  called  passion,  to  carry  d,,  ^rk  ^  ihr 
on  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  as  it  did  to  j^  "  '"  ™^ 
fiilfil  the  ministry  and  bear  the  cross  of  Jesus.  In  the 
first  place,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  human  life,  broad  as  the  worid  is,  and  con- 
tinues through  all  the  untold  generations  of  time. 
And  in  this  world-wide  operation  He  is  enduring,  not 
Pilate,  and  the  soldiers,  and  a  few  Jewish  priests,  but 
Hie  oonti-adiction  of  all  sinuers  that  live.  He  is  be- 
trayed by  more  than  Judaa,  denied  by  more  than 
Peter ;  struggling  on,  from  age  to  age,  with  all  tlie 
falaities,  and  troaaona,  and  corruptions,  all  the  un- 
speakable diagusta  of  all  hosom  perveraity  ;  acting, 
and  suffering,  not  before  them  indeed  as  ChrJat  did, 
but  as  it  were  in  perpetual  contact  with  them. 

Neither  let  ua  imagine,  as  too  many  do  in  their 
mperficiftl  haate,  that  the  principal  suffering  and  aacri- 
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fice  of  Christ  cooBisted  in  the  pains  He  Ixire  in  His 
body.  The  pains  of  His  mora]  seneihility,  the  burdens 
that  oppressed  His  vicarious  feeling,  coat  Him  more 
than  His  cross,  as  any  one  may  see  who  takes  the 
meaning  of  His  Gethsemana  Indeed  this  one  look 
down  into  the  depth  of  His  divine  feeling  aeema  to 
have  been  permitted  us,  that  our  mind  might  be 
taken  away  from  the  foohsh  opinion  that  His  principal 
sacrifice  lay  in  the  pangia  of  a  few  hours'  bodily  suffer- 
ing. Indeed  these  bodily  pains  of  Christ  on  the  erosB 
a2Jpear  to  be  a  kind  of  condescension  ratber  to  our 
coarseness,  that  He  might  raise  an  outward  flag  of 
distress  for  our  dull  senauous  nature  to  look  upon ; 
while  to  Him,  the  principal  woe  is  that  which,  as  in- 
carnate love.  He  bore  all  through  His  miniatry,  in  His 
griefii,  disgusts,  and  wounded  sensibilities  ;  that  which 
once  or  twice  He  barely  speaks  of,  as  when  He  saya 
"  now  ia  my  soul  troubled ; "  that  which  made  Him,  to 
His  friends,  "  a  man  of  sorrows ;  "  that  which,  in  the 
garden,  took  hold  of  Him,  even  as  an  agony,  the  moat 
appalling  scene  of  tragedy  ever  beheld  in  our  world. 
In  a  quiet,  ailent  hour,  when  His  person  is  threatened 
by  no  appearance  of  danger,  the  wail  of  His  burdened 
heart  breaks  out  in  a  way  of  intensity  that  is  even 
terrible ;  while  in  His  trial  and  mockery,  and  the 
bodily  torture  of  His  death,  His  serenity  is  mot 
markable  even  than  His  distress.  Perceiving  thnsi 
how  the  real  piun  of  Jesus,  that  which  constituted  the 
principal  cost  of  His  sacrifice,  was  the  burden  that  lay 
upon  His  feeling,  baffled  and  wronged  as  that  feeling 
ever  was,  we  are  let  into  the  precise  conception  of  that 
equally  heavy  burden  that  is  borne  by  the  Spirit 
always.  And  this  long,  weary  draft  upon  His 
patience,  His  disgusts,    and  wounded   sensibilities — 
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tikis  it  is  that  makes  His  intercession.      We   pass 
ao^ — 

3.  To  that  which  is  to  be  more  decisiye  than  onr 

O'wn  thoughts   or   constructive   endeavours,  viz.,   to 

tHo  direct  exhibitions  of  the  Scripture      seriptvun  rwnr 

ifcself.     And  here,  since  I  must  abridge  «»**«*»«*»«• 

the  review  as  much  as  possible,  I  will  pass  all  the 

more  casual  notifications  of  the  Spirit  which  speak  of 

doing  Him  "despite,"  of  His  being  "grieved,"  and 

"vexed,"  and  "lied  imto,"  and  "resisted  ;"  that  show 

the  eminently  Christly  "  gifts  of  healing "  ministered 

by  Him,  allowing  it  also  to  be  said  of  Him  as  of 

Christ — "  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our 

admesses ; "  that  call  Him  "  Christ,"  and  "  the  Spirit 

of  Christ,"  and  "Christ  dwelling  in  us,"  and  "Christ 

living  in  us " — in  all  which  it  is  made  clear  that  He 

has  all    the   sentiment    and    sensibility,   and    even 

wounded    sensibility,    of   Christ    Himself  —  Christ's 

equiyalent,  in  short,  abiding  in  the  heart 

Having  merely  alluded  to  these  very  significant 
tokens,  I  go  on  to  notice  three  principal  conceptions 
^der  which  the  intercessory  character  and  feeling  of 
the  Spirit  are  specially  displayed. 

Thus,  first  of  all.  He   goes   into  the   ministry  of 

Christ  with  Him  and  upon  Him,  as  the  qualifying 

impulse,  in  some  sense,  of  His  work ;      ^p^^;^  q^,^^  ^^ 

resting  upon  Him  as  a  dove  in   His  ^^^^'^v- 

baptism ;  leading  Him  into   and  through  the   great 

floul-struggle  of  the  temptation ;  bestowed  upon  Him 

"without  measure "  in  His  doctrine  ;  travailing  with 

Him,  last  of  all,  in  His  Gethsemane  and  His  cross ; 

80  that  we  may  say,  when  all  is  done,  "  who  through 

the  eternal   Spuit  offered   Himself  without  spot  to 

God."     Instigator  thus,  and  upholder  of  Jesus,  in  all 
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His  ministiy  and  sacrifice,  how  strange  is  the  inv 
sion  we  make,  when  we  allow  ourselvuB  to  think  of 
Him  aa  being  only  a  bare  impersona]  force  or  influ' 

A  second  and  partly  reverse,  though  really  agreeing, 
conception  of  the  Spirit  is  met  in  His  appointed  vicar- 
ship,  or  substituted  ministry,  acting  ii 
'^  the  place  of  Christ  Himself.  Thua, 
Christ  declaring  to  His  disciples,  "  it' 
is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away,"  promises  tJi«' 
Spirit  as  "another  Comforter"  in  his  place.  And  tha 
reason  of  the  substitution  is  not  difficult.  Having 
brought  on  His  outwardly  historic  work  to  a  close, 
Christ  perceives  that  His  permanent  or  protracted 
stay  in  the  flesh  and  before  the  senses,  would  be 
rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  farther  progress. 
If  it  were  possible  for  Him,  os  a  visible  Saviour  and 
resident,  to  win  disciples  all  over  the  world  and  in  all 
ages,  they  would  yet  be  disciples  not  of  faith,  but  of 
the  eyes ;  aching  still  to  see  Him,  more  than  to  be 
like  Him ;  thronging  on  to  Hia  seat  aa  pilgrima  over 
continents  and  seas ;  yet  not  one  iu  a  hundred  of 
them  ever  getting  near  enough  to  speak  with  Him 
wanting  all,  of  course,  a  visible  kingdom  since  they 
have  a  visible  king.  -  Therefore  He  deckres  a  chang»1 
of  administration — that  the  Christ  of  the  eye  is  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  Spirit,  an  invisible,  difiHiaivfi, 
pervasive,  everywhere-present,  always-abiding  Christ 
substituted- — a  Christ  whom  no  distance  can  remove, 
whom  the  sick  roan  can  have  in  his  chamber,  the 
prisoner  in  his  dungeon,  the  exile  in  his  place  of 
banishment,  the  martyr  in  his  fires ;  present  to  the 
heart,  more  present  than  looks  or  words ;  present 
where  the  eye  is  blind  and  cannot  see  him,  and  the 
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CM  IB  deaf  and  cannot  hear  Him  apeak.  Aod  yet  He  | 
IS  to  be  the  consciously  felt  Christ.  "  The  world  seeth 
Me  not,  bat  ye  see  Me."  "  At  that  day  ye  shall  know 
tiiat  I  am  in  ray  Father,  and  ye  in  Me,  and  I  in  you." 
In  Him,  OS  their  living  interpreter,  present  to  con- 
Miouenesa  in  all  the  sentiment,  love,  aaorifioe,  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  the  disciples  are  always  to  know 
the  ascended  Lord  of  their  hearts,  and  be  kept  in  the 
saiBe  of  His  society  and  even  of  His  burdened  sym- 
pathy itaelf. 

IhiB  brings  UB  to  a  third  Seripture  conception  of  the 
Spirit,  where  the  vicarious  working  is  even  more  for- 
SaxaQoK-  njaUy  displayed* — "Likewise  the  Spirit 
^"^  also  helpeth  our  infirmities  :  for  we  know 

Mt  vfhat  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought :  but  the 
Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  ua  with  groanings 
which  cattnot  be  uttered.  And  He  that  searcheth  the 
liearta  knoweth  what  ia  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because 
He  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints  according  to  the 
wia  of  God." 

Our  translators  appear  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  a 
thing  quite  unsuiipoaable,  that  any  priestly  and  vica- 
rious woi'ldng  pertains  to  the  miniBtry  of  the  Spirit, 
and  have  cast  the  words  of  their  version  aocordingly, 
so  as  to  make  it  a  great  deal  less  distinctly  vicarious 
than  the  original.  Besides,  it  would  be  nearly  impos- 
ahle  to  so  translate  the  passage  b»  to  give  it,  in 
English,  the  full  vicarious  typology  and  substitutive 
import  of  the  original  Greek  version.  Thus  our 
English  word  Jtelpfth — {"helpeth  otir  infirmities")— 
represents  a  long  Greek  word  compounded  of  two 
prepositions  and  a  verb ;   the  preposition  ufiOi  indi- 


eating  a  conjunction  of  sympathy,  the  preposition 
hatead  of,  iodicating  substitution,  and  the  verb  taking 
hold  of,  as  in  participation;*  precisely  the  same  verb 
in  precisely  the  same  phrase  which  is  translated, 
"took  our  infirmitiea,"  +  in  the  remarkable  passage 
that  declares  the  vicarious  aasumption  of  our  bodQy 
infirmitieB  and  erila  by  Christ ;  only  there  the  verb  is 
not  intensified  by  the  prepositions  here  compounded 
with  it.  Are  we  then  to  judge  that  a  much  stronger 
word  of  vicarious  assumption  is  here  to  be  emptied 
of  eveiy  auch  import,  and  translated  simply  "helpeth"' 
because  it  refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit  1 

Again  it  is  to  be  specially  noted  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  twice  represented  in  this  passage  under  the  priestty 
iht  priaity  con-  ^g'^''^  <>'  making  intercession ;  the  same 
option  <ifH^^f«Tk.  mhich  is  applied  to  Christ  in  but  a 
single  instance,  and  becomes,  iu  the  estimatioa  of  many 
teachers,  the  crowning  doctrine  of  His  Mediatorehip. 
Precisely  how  much,  or  what  is  to  bo  understood  by 
this  iriterceidon,  as  affirmed  of  Christ,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  settle.  The  word  means  literally  to  intervene 
far,  as  when  a  friend  intervenes  between  a  superior  and 
an  inferior,  to  obtain  aome  aot  of  forgiveness  or  help 
from  the  former.  There  is  somewhat  of  a  mediatorial 
character  in  the  intervention,  somewhat  also  of  a 
vicarious  character,  inasmuch  as  the  intervening  or 
interceding  party  ia  supposed  to  have  the  case  of  the 
humbler  and  more  dejected  one  upon  his  own  feeling 
and  to  be  a  volimteer  bearer  of  his  burden  for  him. 
In  the  case  of  the  Spirit  the  vicarious,  subatitutive 
character  of  the  intervention  or  intercession  is  gram- 
matioally  intensified,  when  compared  with  the  intw- 

•  OHraiTiAa/i^iKTai,  f  Matth.  vilL  17. 
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cession  ascribed  to  Christ,  by  the  doubling  of  the  pre- 
position foTy  compoimding  it,  first  with  the  verb,  and 
then  placing  it  again  before  the  nonn  or  subject.*  The 
intercession  ascribed  to  Christ — ^''able  to  save  them 
to  the  uttermost  that  come  tmto  God  by  Him,  see^ 
ing  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them" — 
plainly  enough  represents  the  reconciling  work  He  is 
able  to  do  in  souls,  under  the  objective  and  priestly 
figure  of  a  perpetual  offering  to  God,  for  the  propitia- 
tion of  God  to  them.  The  intercession  of  the  Spirit, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  subjectively  conceived  and  not 
otherwise,  for  His  ministry  is  only  subjective  in  men's 
hearts ;  it  is  the  wrestling  within  of  His  own  divine 
sympathy  and  suffering  love,  to  raise  them  into  accord 
with  God's  mind  and  the  secret  motions  of  His  good- 
ness j  thus  to  give  insight  and  power  to  their  prayers, 
and  draw  them  into  all  the  secret  helpings  of  God  in  a 
state  of  reconciliation. 

All  which  He  is  said  to  do  ''  with  groanings  which 
cannot  be  uttered " — better  ^  with  groanings  tmut- 
tered ; "  that  is,  with  strivings  of  concern  or  burdened 
feeling,  that  are  the  silent  Gethsemane  of  His  ministry. 
The  groanings  of  Christ. are  audible,  and  so  might  the 
groanings  of  the  Spirit  be  if  He  had  the  vocal  organs 
of  a  body  connected  with  His  feeling.  Enough  that 
one,,  as  truly  as  the  other,  and  both  in  exact  conformity, 
fulfil  the  natural  pathology  of  love  and  sacrifice; 
Christ,  when  He  throws  Himself  upon  the  ground, 
groaning  aloud  for  the  mere  burden  He  has  upon  His 
feeling,  and  without  any  other  kind  of  distress  ;  and 
the  Spirit,  when  He  enters  into  the  struggles  of  our 
disorder  and  weakness  with  so  great  concern,  groaning 


inaudibly  iu  us  and  hea-ring  out  our  soul  in  sighs  and 
prajOTB. 

It  is  no  small  confirenation  of  the  view  thus  i^ren, 
that  when  it  ia  carried  forward  into  the  latter  of  the 
two  verses,  all  that  awkwai-dneaa  which  the  commea- 
tators  appear  to  have  felt,  in.  assigning  to  it  any^  pre- 
cise meaning,  is  completely  removed.  Omitting  the 
words  "  mUl  of,"  which  are  not  in  the  original,  we  read 
— "  And  He  that  [sought  nnto  by  prayer]  searoheth 
the  hearts,  knowet.h  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 
[the  mind  which  the  Spirit  is  wortcing  in  ub]  because 
He  [the  Spirit]  maketh  intercession  fur  the  saints  [pre- 
paring a  mind  in  them]  according  to  God" — working 
that  is,  from  and  toward  just  that  counsel  of  viearioua 
love  which  has  dwelt  in  the  Godhead  from  eternity, 
God  he  infers — this  is  the  strain  of  his  argument — 
must  certainly  be  in  the  secret  of  what  procesda  from 
Himself,  and  when  fallen  souls  are  wrought  into  that 
same  mind  by  the  Spirit,  their  prayers  must  bo 
accepted  and  their  footing  of  reconciliation  established. 
In  this  manner  do  the  Scriptures  represent  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  His  vicarious  work  and  office  of  interces^on 
— bathing  us  inwardly  in  all  Christly  sympathy,  bear- 
ing our  burdens  of  weaJuiesB,  and  sin,  and  groaning,  as 
it  were,  His  own  longings  for  us  into  our  prayers.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  language  applied  to  Christ  and  His  work  in  the 
Scriptures  which  is  not  applied  to  the  Holy  Spbit  j 
which  also  it  is  no  part  of  ray  present  subject  to 
explain.  I  only  say  that  it  contemplates  a  difference 
in  the  offices  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  and  their  modea 
and  kinds  of  operation.  My  present  concern  is  simply 
to  show  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  the  same  feeling 
as  Christ  did,  bears  the  same  burdens  on  His  love, 
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suffci^  the  same  wounded  Kenaibility,  encounters  loss 
and  sacrifice  under  the  aame  vicarious  impulse.  I 
do  not  undertake  to  identify  Ctirist  and  the  Spirit 
in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  them  do  the  same  things, 
or  work  by  the  same  method.  One  operates  outwardly, 
the  other  inwardly;  one  before  the  understanding,  the 
other  in  it ;  one  making  impressions  by  what  is  acted 
before  the  senaea  and  addressed  to  thought,  the  other 
by  groanings  and  throbs  of  divine  feeling  back  of 
thought.  This  much,  however,  I  will  say,  that  if  the 
sacrificeB  of  the  much- enduring,  agonizing  spirit  were 
acted  before  the  senses  in  tha  manner  of  the  incar- 
nate life  of  Jesus,  be  would  seem  to  make  the  world 
itself  a  kind  of  Calvary  from  age  to  age,  and  would 
just  as  impressively  sanctify  the  law  by  the  peren- 
nial obedience  of  bis  sacrifices,  as  Christ  did  by  the 
casual  sacrifice  of  Hia  croaa  And  this  brin^  me  to 
add— 

4.  That  the  reason  why  the  Holy  Spirit  is  regarded 
so  much  less  tenderly  by  us  than  Christ,  or  even  as 
having  no  particular  title  to  our  love,  is 
that  we  are  creatures  in  the  Benscs,  car-  „»«  u  tVa» 
nalized  also  and  bbnded,  as,  regards  all  ""**' 
spiritual  jierctiptions,  by  the  senauouB  habit  of  our  sin, 
and  that  Ciirist  meeting  ua  in  the  senses,  speaking 
to  us  with  a  man's  voice,  enduring  toil  and  contempt 
for  us,  joining  Himself  to  us  in  all  our  external  ad- 
versities, looking  on  ua  with  a  face  gloomed  by  sor- 
row, or  bathed  in  the  sweat  of  agony,  or  stained  by 
the  bJood  of  his  thorny  crown  and  cross — meeting  us 
in  this  way,  baying  a  human  person  for  his  oi^jan, 
Christ  lays  hold  of  our  feeling  by  His  address  to  the 
senses,  and  we  b^m  to  imagine  some  special  ten- 
demeas   and  fellow  sensibiUty  iu  Him,  awakened  by 
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Hia  human  relationship  itself,  and  dating  after  that 
relationship  begun.  Whereas  He  has  only  come  into 
humanity  because  the  feeling  was  in  Him  before,  and 
haa  takeu  up  the  humatk  iiature  that  He  might  hava 
an  orgao  of  what  before  was  hid,  uuexpreBsed,  in  Hia 
divine  feeling.  And  bo  the  Holy  Spirit,  coming  after. 
Domes  in  that  same  feeling,  tempered  to  Just  the 
aame  pitch  of  vicarious  sacrifice  for  men.  Jesus  ie 
not  better  than  the  Father,  nor  better  than  the 
Spirit,  hb  substitute.  We  think  so,  if  at  all,  only 
because  we  see  Him  with  our  eyes;  and  He  is  put 
before  our  eyes,  in  the  flesh,  for  the  vei-y  purpc>ee  of 
eipreaaing  to  us  adequately  what  is  in  the  Ever- 
lasting Godhead,  unvoiced  to  feeling  in  us  hithert<^ 
uneipressed  by  look,  or  form,  or  act,  Or  agony.  Could 
we  make  the  still  small  voice  of  the  Spirit  audibly 
could  we  bring  into  sound  the  groaniugs  unuttered, 
could  we  inv^t  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts  with  a  look 
that  is  the  fit  espression  of  His  seuaibility,  and  feel 
the  tears  of  His  divine  pity  dropping  ou  the  face  of 
our  sin,  how  evident  would  it  be  made  to  ua,  thai 
we  have,  in  Him,  the  true  Christ-passion,  living 
always  in  the  secret  centre  of  our  life  ;  the  very  sama 
that  we  had  visibly  before  us  in  the  tender  mioiBtriea 
and  suffering  graces  of  the  Son  of  Mary. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  such  a  mini&try  of  sacrifice  and  burdened 

irw*«ina«-  feeling,  holds  the  magisterial  key  of  divir 
rtoniyaJKy,  nit  J  still,  and  makes  it  none  the  less  a 
piercing  and  strong  ministry.  He  is  just  like  Christ 
in  tliis  respect.  The  tenderness  and  seJf-sacrifioing 
Jove  of  Christ  never  subsided  into  softness,  or  &  look 
of  weakness.  Authority  goes  with  Him.  He  laya 
Himaelf  upon  the  proud,  the  plunderers  of  the  pooi; 
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the  pretenders  and  hypocrites  in  religion,  in  wordis 
of  fearful  severity.  He  is  kingly  even  in  His  passion. 
And  in  just  the  same  manner  the  Spirit  has  thunders 
for  guilty  consciences,  none  the  less  terrible,  that, 
like  His  groanings,  they  are  inaudible;  scourges  of 
rods  to  lay  upon  the  backs  of  all  defiant  sins ;  fiery- 
pointed  arrows  of  conviction  to  hurl  among  the  drowsy 
fears,  and  awake  them  out  of  their  sleep.  He  sharpens 
the  soul's  hunger,  stirs  it  up  to  self-disgust,  kindles 
aspiration,  strikes  the  bell  of  time  and  makes  it  ring 
the  note  of  flying  years.  A  faithful  and  strong  Spirit, 
He  can  also  be  a  piercing  and  severe  Spirit.  The 
vicarious  love  makes  Him  none  the  less  a  king,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  He  establishes  within  none  the  less 
truly  a  kingdom.  In  a  word.  He  bears  the  whole  divine 
character  into  His  ministry;  and  brings  it  in  upon  our 
hearts*  presence  as  a  revelation  there  of  God's  full 
majesty.  Adding  this  for  safeguard,  our  conclusion  is 
that  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  as  truly  a 
ministry  of  sufifering  and  vicarious  sacrifice  as  that  of 
Christ  Himself. 

I  cannot  drop  the  subject  in  hand  without  adverting 
to  a  great  and  very  hurtful  misconception  of  the  Gospel 
plan  itself,  that  connects  with  this  same  misconception 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  I  am  here  trying  to  correct. 
Thus  how  very  commonly  is  it  given  as  a  true  summa- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  that  Christ,  by  His 
death  and  sacnnce,  prepares  a  ground  01  chspei  tohich  is 
forgiveness  or  justification,  and  then  that  *  "**" 

the  Holy  Spirit  is  sent  by  a  kind  of  immediate,  or 
efficient  agency,  to  renew  the  soul  in  a  forgivable 
state.  Christ  works  before  the  law,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  works  in  the  soul ;  one  to  open  a  gate  of  mercy, 
the  other  to  lead  into  that  gate.     As  if  Christ,  in  His 
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agony,  and  otobg,  a.nd  all  tbe  feeling  of  Hie  most  fee- 
ing and  beautiful  ministry,  were  not  engaged  to  be  a 
reconciling  power  in  souls  at  all,  but  only  to  set  Eim- 
Belf  before  Gtod'a  justice,  and  His  just  retribution^ 
buying  their  silence  by  His  pains ;  whereupon  the 
Holy  Spirit,  a  very  good  being  doubtless,  though  doing 
nothing  apociaUy  hero  by  goodness,  is  sent  forth,  ia 
adequate  force,  to  be  the  great  Regenerator.  The  re- 
generation accordingly  is  not  a  point  won  by  any  Gos- 
pel siege  of  love  and  sacrifice,  but  carried  by  mighty 
impressment  rath'er,  mncb  as  if  by  some  unseen  hydro- 
static pressure,  or  some  silent  gun-shot  stroke  of  Om- 
nipotence. These  sapless  timbers !  these  fleshlesa, 
nervetess  bones !  how  sad  a  figure  do  they  make  of 
the  Gospel,  where  the  true  Christ  and  Spirit  come 
together,  in  love  and  sacrifice,  to  beget  us  in  holiness; 
by  the  longings  felt  of  their  joint  passion  in  our 
hearts.  I 

It  results,  of  course,  under  such  a  conception  tA  . 
the  Gospel  plan,  that  we  are  drawn  to  no  very  close 
personal  union  either  with  Christ  or  the  Spirit,  and 
just  that  is  missed  which,  in  God's  view,  is  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  all ;  viz,,  the  power  to  be  exerted  in  us  by 
the  feeling  expressed  to  us.  For  if  Christ,  in  what  ia 
called  His  vicarious  sacrifice,  is  wholly  withdrawn  from 
ns,  and  is  only  doing  a  work  before  justice  and  the 
law,  in  some  court  of  reckoning  we  know  not  where,  He 
is  plainly  doing  nothing  to  win  a  place  in  oui 
scionsness,  or  to  produce  a  Cbristly  consciousness  ia 
us.  Ho  does  not  move  upon  us,  but  upon  the  books, 
thinking  only  of  the  credit  to  be  gained  for  us  there 
by  the  contribution  of  His  pains.  How  then  i 
going  to  be  formed  in  us  1  And  by  what  conceivable  I 
method  are  we  to  have  Him  inwardly  revealed,  and  | 
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*o  say,  as  the  consciouB  witness  of  our  hearts,  Christ 

^V6th  in  us  1    However  good  and  great  the  work  He 

^    doing   among   the   retributive  economies  for  us, 

He  Ib  not   here  for  the  doing  specially  of  anything 

ui  tis. 

meantime  the  Spirit  is  reduced  to  an  attitude  where 
We  are  as  unlikely  as  may  be  to  conceive  any  such  thing 
ft8  the  greatness  and  blessedness  of  a  con-  j^  SpirU  <mr 
scious,  everlastingly  established  friendship  »«''«*^'«/»'*«»<^ 
with  Him.  He  is  not  here,  to  reach  us,  in  any  sense,  by 
the  divine  feeling.  He  is  not  Christ  taken  out  of  form 
and  locality,  to  be  present  everywhere  and  be  revealed, 
unseen,  as  a  Christ  living  in  all  hearts.  But  He  is 
thought  of  more  as  an  efficient  divine  operator  in  souls ; 
doing  a  work  of  repair  in  them,  or,  at  most,  a  work  of 
moral  suasion  before  their  choices ;  neither  of  which  is 
^ery  much  related  to  our  personal  sentiments  and  the 
engagement  of  our  love  to  His  character.  We  think  of 
Him  as  of  some  impersonal  force,  some  hidden  fire,  some 
holy  gale ;  not  as  a  friend  present  in  sympathy,  or 
wounded  feeling,  to  every  throb  of  our  hearts  ;  disgusted 
by  sensuality  and  passion,  pained  by  vanity,  offended 
hy  pride,  grieved  by  neglect,  hurt  by  unbelief  and  all 
worldly  inclinings;  our  eternal  counsellor,  guide,  helper, 
stay :  such  a  Spirit  as,  living  in  us,  keeps  the  sensibili- 
ties even  of  Gethsemane  and  the  passion  in  immediate 
contact  with  our  inmost  life.  How  great  value  and 
power  there  might  be  in  such  a  conception  is  obvious. 
What  mindfulness,  what  delicate  reverences  and  exact 
loyalty  of  living  would  it  require,  and  how  dear  the 
confidence  it  would  support.  Whether  it  be  a  relation 
^ore  fearful  or  tender,  more  humble  or  lofty,  more 
careful  or  inspiring,  I  hardly  know ;  it  is  everything 
great,  beautiful,  tender,  holy,  powerful      Losing  the 

B  2 
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sense  of  such  a  Spirit  and  of  such  a  personal  friendship 
with  Him,  we  seem  to  lose  everything.  He  is  our 
other  Comforter,  our  second  Christ ;  and  when  we  lose 
our  faith  in  Him,  or  hold  Him  but  dimly,  we  are  just  so 
far  reduced  to  an  experience  that  is  orphanage — even 
as  Christ  Himself  conceived  when  He  said,  "  I  will  not 
leave  you  orphans,  I  will  come  to  you." 


I 
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ear  is  deaf  and  caimot  bear  Him  epeak.  And  yet  He  \ 
is  to  be  the  consciously  felt  Christ  "  The  world  seeth 
Me  Dot,  but  ye  see  Me."  "  At  that  day  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  in  ray  Father,  and  ye  in  Me,  and  I  in  you.'' 
In  Him,  as  their  living  interpreter,  present  to  con- 
aciouaness  in  all  the  sentiment,  love,  sacrifice,  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  the  disciples  are  always  to  know 
the  ascended  Lord  of  their  hearts,  and  be  kept  ia  the 
sense  of  Hia  society  and  even  of  His  burdened  sym- 
pathy itself 

This  brings  us  to  a  third  Scripture  conception,  of  the 
Spirit,  where  the  vicarious  working  ia  eveu  more  for- 
BrahiiQeh-  mally  displayed*— "  Likewise  the  Spirit 
""""^  also  helpeth  our  infirmities  :  for  we  know 

not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought :  but  the 
Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  ua  with  groaniogs 
which  canoot  be  uttered.  And  He  that  searcheth  the 
liearts  kuoweth  what  ia  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because 
He  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints  according  to  the 
will  of  God." 

Our  translators  appear  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  a 
thing  quite  unsuppoaable,  that  any  priestly  and  vica- 
rious working  pertains  to  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit, 
and  have  cast  the  words  of  their  version  accordingly, 
HO  as  to  make  it  a  great  deal  less  distinctly  vicarious 
than  the  original.  Besides,  it  would  be  nearly  impoB- 
sible  to  so  translate  the  passage  as  to  give  it,  in 
English,  the  full  vicarious  typology  and  substitutive 

iport  of  the  original  Greek  version.  Thus  our 
English  word  Ae^j)f(A—(" helpeth  our  infirmities") — 
represents  a  long  Greek  word  compounded  of  two 
prepositions  and  a  verb ;    the  preposition  mik  indi- 
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catii^  a,  conjiaiction  of  Bympathy,  the  prepoaition 
instead  of,  indicating  eubstitution,  and  the  verb  taking 
hold  of,  as  in  participation  ;*  precisely  the  same  verb 
in  precisely  the  same  phrase  which  is  translated, 
"took  our  tnfirmitioB,"  +  in  the  remarkable  passage 
that  declares  the  vicarioiw  asaumptioo  of  our  bodily 
infirmitiea  and  evils  by  Christ ;  only  there  the  verb  ia 
not  intensified  by  the  prepositions  here  compounded 
with  it.  Are  we  then  to  judge  that  a  much  Btronger 
word  of  vicarious  assumption  is  here  to  be  emptied 
of  every  such  import,  and  translated  simply  "helpeth" 
becaose  it  refers  to  the  Holy  Spirit  1 

Again  it  is  to  be  specially  noted  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  twice  represented  in  this  passage  under  the  jiriestly 
iht  Triaitu  eoB-  fig"i^  of  making  intercession ;  the  same 
ciptimofBitam-k.  nhjch  is  applied  to  Christ  in  but  a 
single  instance,  and  becomes,  in  the  estimation  of  many 
teachers,  the  crowning  doctrine  of  His  Mediatorship. 
Precisely  how  much,  or  what  is  to  be  understood  by 
this  intercession,  as  affirmed  of  Christ,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  settle.  The  word  means  literally  to  intervene 
for,  as  when  a  friend  intervenes  between  a  superior  and 
an  inferior,  to  obtain  some  act  of  forgiveness  or  help 
from  the  former.  There  is  somewhat  of  a  mediatorial 
character  in  the  intervention,  somewhat  also  of  a 
vicarious  character,  inasmuch  ae  the  intervening  or 
interceding  party  is  supposed  to  have  the  case  of  the 
humbler  and  more  dejected  one  upon  his  own  feeling, 
and  to  be  a  volunteer  bearer  of  his  burden  for  him. 
In  the  case  of  the  Spirit  the  vicarious,  substitutive 
character  of  the  intervention  or  intercession  is  gram- 
matically intensified,  when  compared  with  the  inter- 

+  MatiL.  TiiL  17. 
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ceasioQ  ascribed  to  Christ,  by  the  doubling  of  the  pre- 
position far,  compounding  it,  first  with  the  verb,  and 
liien  placing  it  again  before  the  noun  or  subject*  The 
intercession  (lacribed  to  Christ — "  able  to  save  them 
to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  Him,  see- 
ing He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them" — 
plainly  enough  represents  the  reconciling  work  He  is 
able  to  do  in  souls,  under  the  objective  and  priestly 
figure  of  a  perpetual  offering  to  God,  for  the  propitia- 
tion of  God  to  them.  The  intercession  of  the  Spirit, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  subjectively  conceived  and  not 
otherwise,  for  His  ministry  is  only  subjective  in  men's 
hearts ;  it  is  the  wi-estling  within  of  His  own  divine 
sympathy  and  suffering  love,  to  raise  them  into  accord 
with  God's  mind  and  the  secret  motions  of  His  good- 
ness ;  thus  to  give  insight  and  power  to  their  prayers, 
and  draw  them  into  all  the  secret  helpings  of  God  in  a 
state  of  reconciliation. 

All  which  He  is  said  to  do  "with  groaninga  which 
cannot  be  uttered  "—-better  "with  groanings  unut- 
tered ; "  that  is,  with  strivings  of  concern  or  burdened 
feeling,  that  are  the  silent  Gethsemane  of  His  ministry. 
The  groanings  of  Christ  are  audible,  and  so  might  the 
groamiDgs  of  the  Spirit  be  if  He  had  the  vocal  ox^ns 
of  a  body  connected  with  Eia  feeling.  Enough  that 
one,,  as  truly  as  the  other,  and  both  in  esact  conformity, 
fulfil  the  natural  pathology  of  love  and  sacrifice ; 
Christ,  when  He  throws  Himself  upon  the  ground, 
groaning  aloud  for  the  mere  burden  He  haa  upon  His 
feeling,  and  without  any  other  kind  of  disti-ess  ;  and 
the  Sjiirit,  when  He  enters  into  the  struggles  of  our 
disoi^er  and  weakness  with  so  great  concern,  groaning 
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iaaudibly  in  ua  and  heaving  out  our  booI  in  eighs  aod 
prayers. 

It  ia  no  small  confirmatioa  of  the  view  thus  ^veiij 
that  when  it  is  carried  forward  into  the  latter  of  the 
two  versea,  all  that  awkwai'dness  which  the  commen- 
tatore  appear  to  have  felt,  in  aasigning  to  it  any  pre- 
ciae  meaning,  is  completely  removed.  Omitting  the 
worde  "-wUX  of"  which  are  not  in  the  originaJ,  we  read 
— "  And  He  that  [aought  unto  by  prayer]  aearcheth 
the  hearts,  knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit 
[the  mind  which  the  Spirit  ia  working  in  ua]  because 
He  [the  Spirit]  maketh  interceeaion  for  the  saints  [pce- 
paruig  ft  mind  in  them]  according  to  God" — working, 
that  is,  from  and  toward  just  that  counsel  of  vicarious 
love  whiLh  has  dwelt  in  the  Godhead  from  eternity. 
God  he  mfers — thia  ia  the  strain  of  his  ai^;ument — 
must  certaiiilj  be  in  the  secret  of  what  proceeds  from 
Himself,  and  when  fiUen  souls  are  wrought  into  that 
same  mmd  by  the  Spirit,  their  prayers  muat  be 
accepted  and  their  footing  of  reconciliation  established. 
In  this  manner  do  the  Scripturea  represent  the  Holy 
Spirit  m  His  vicarious  work  and  ofSce  of  intercession 
—bathing  us  inwardly  in  all  Christly  aympatby,  bear- 
ing our  burdens  of  weakness,  and  sin,  and  groaning,  as 
it  were,  His  own  longings  for  us  into  our  prayers.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  language  applied  to  Christ  and  His  work  in  the 
Scriptures  which  ia  not  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
which  also  it  ia  no  part  of  my  preaent  subject  to 
explain.  I  only  say  that  it  contemplates  a  difference 
in  the  offices  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  and  their  modSB 
and  kinds  of  operation  My  present  concern  ia  simply 
to  show  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  the  same  feeling 
as  Christ  did,  bears  the  same  burdens  on  His  love, 
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suffers  the  eame  woEnded  Bensibility,  encountera  loss 
and  sacrifice  under  the  Bame  vicariouB  impulse.  I 
do  not  undertake  to  identify  Christ  and  the  Spirit 
in  such  a  sense  as  to  make  them  do  the  same  things, 
or  work  by  the  same  method.  One  operates  outwMdly, 
the  other  inwardly;  one  before  the  understanding,  the 
other  in  it ;  one  making  impressions  by  what  is  acted 
before  the  senses  and  addressed  to  thought,  the  other 
by  groanings  and  throbs  of  divine  feeling  back  of 
thought.  This  much,  however,  I  vrill  say,  that  if  the 
sucrificea  of  the  much -enduring,  agoniziug  spirit  were 
acted  before  the  senses  in  the  manner  of  the  incar- 
nate life  of  Jeans,  he  would  seem  to  make  the  world 
itself  a  kind  of  Calvary  from  age  to  ago,  and  would 
just  as  impressively  sanctify  the  law  by  the  peren- 
nial obedience  of  his  sacrifices,  as  Christ  did  by  the 
casual  sacrifice  of  His  cross.  And  this  briugs  me  to 
add— 

4.  That  the  reason  why  the  Holy  Spirit  is  regarded 
BO  m.iich  less  tenderly  by  ua  than  Christ,  or  even  as 
having  no  particular  title  to  our  love,  is 

nalized  also  and  blinded,  as  regards  all  '™™' 
spiritual  perceptions,  by  the  sensuous  liabit  of  our  sin, 
and  that  Christ  meeting  us  in  the  senaeB,  speaking 
to  us  with  a  man's  voice,  enduring  toil  and  contempt 
for  UB,  joining  Himself  to  us  in  all  our  external  ad- 
versities, looking  on  us  with  a  face  gloomed  by  sor- 
row, or  bathed  in  the  sweat  of  agony,  or  stained  by 
the  blood  of  his  thorny  crown  and  cross— meeting  ua 
in  this  way,  having  a  human  person  for  his  organ, 
Ihrist  lays  hold  of  our  feeling  by  His  address  to  the 
B  OSes,  and  wo  b^in  to  imagine  some  special  t«n- 
ness   and  fellow  aeusibiUty  in  Him,  awakened   by 
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His  human  relationship  itself,  and  dating  after  that 
relationship  begun.  Whereas  He  has  only  come  into 
humanity  because  the  feeling  was  in  Him  before,  and 
has  taken  up  the  human  nature  that  He  might  have 
aji  oi^an  of  what  before  was  bid,  uoexpreBsed,  ia  His 
divine  feeling.  And  bo  the  Holy  Spirit,  coming  after, 
comes  iu  that  same  feeling,  tempered  to  just  the 
same  pitch  of  vicarious  sacrifice  for  men.  Jesus  is 
Dot  better  than  the  Father,  nor  better  than  the 
Spirit,  his  substitute.  We  think  so,  if  at  all,  only 
because  we  see  Him  with  our  eyes ;  and  He  is  put 
before  oui  eyes,  in  the  flesh,  for  tho  very  purpose  of 
expressing  to  ua  adequately  what  is  in  the  Ever- 
lasting Godhead,  unvoiced  to  feeling  in  us  hitherto, 
unexpressed  by  look,  or  form,  or  act,  or  agony.  Could 
we  make  the  still  small  voice  of  the  Spirit  audible, 
could  we  bring  into  sound  the  groaniugs  uuuttered, 
could  we  invest  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts  with  a  look 
that  is  the  fit  expression  of  His  sensibdity,  and  feel 
the  tears  of  His  divine  pity  dropping  on  the  face  of 
our  sin,  how  evident  would  it  be  made  to  us,  that 
we  have,  in  Him,  the  true  Christ-passion,  hving 
always  in  the  secret  centre  of  our  life  ;  the  very  same 
that  we  had  visibly  before  us  in  the  tender  ministries 
and  Buffering  graces  of  the  Son  of  Maiy. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  add,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  such  a  ministry  of   sacrifice  and  burdened 

iTortiinoa-  feeling,  hoHs  the  magisterial  key  of  divi- 
ttoniy  aim.  j^(.y  g^jy^  ^^j  maj^gg  jj;  none  the  less  a 
piercing  and  strong  ministry.  He  is  just  like  Christ 
in  this  respect.  The  tenderness  and  self-aacrificmg 
love  of  Christ  never  subsided  into  softness,  or  a  look 
of  weakness.  Authority  goes  with  Him.  He  lays 
Himself  upon  tho  proud,  the  plandarers  of  the  pooi; 
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^  pretenders  and  hypocrites  in  religion,  in  worda 
of  fearful  severity.  He  ia  fcingly  even  in  His  passion. 
And  in  just  the  same  manner  the  Spirit  has  thunders 
for  guilty  consciences,  none  the  less  terrible,  that, 
like  His  groanings,  they  are  inaudible ;  acDurges  of 
rods  to  lay  upon  the  backs  of  all  defiant  sins ;  fiery- 
pointed  arrows  of  conviction  to  hurl  among  the  drowsy 
fears,  and  awake  them  out  of  their  sleep.  He  sharpens 
the  soul's  hunger,  stirs  it  up  to  solf-disgust,  kindles 
aspiration,  strikes  the  bell  of  time  and  makes  it  ring 
the  note  of  flying  years.  A  faithful  and  strong  Spirit, 
He  can  also  be  a  piercing  and  severe  Spirit.  The 
vieariouB  love  makes  Him  none  the  less  a  king,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  He  establishes  within  none  the  less 
truly  a  kingdom.  In  a  word,  Ho  bears  the  whole  divine 
character  into  His  miuistiy;  and  brings  it  in  upon  our 
hearts'  presence  as  a  revelation  there  of  God's  full 
majesty.  Adding  this  for  safeguard,  our  conclusion  ia 
that  tlie  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  as  truly  a 
ministry  of  suffering  and  vicarious  sacrifice  as  that  of 
Christ  Himaolf 

I  cannot  drop  the  subject  in  hand  without  adverting 
to  a  great  and  very  hurtfu.1  misconcoption  of  the  Gospel 
plan  itself,  that  connects  with  this  same  misconception 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  I  am  here  trying  to  correct. 
Thus  how  very  commonly  is  it  given  as  a  ti-ue  summa- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  that  Christ,  by  His 
death  and  sacrifice,  prepares  a  ground  of  Qm^,x  tcili^it 
forgiveness  or  justification,  and  then  that  ""  '  ''"' 
the  Holy  Spirit  ia  sent  by  a  kind  of  immediate,  or 
efficient  agency,  to  renew  the  soul  in  a  forgivable 
state.  Christ  works  before  the  law,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  works  in  the  soul ;  one  to  open  a  gate  of  mercy, 
the  other  to  lead  into  that  gata     As  if  Christ,  in  His 
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agony,  and  cross,  and  all  the  feeling  of  His  most  feel- 
ing and  beautiful  ministry,  were  not  engaged  to  be  a 
reconciling  power  in  souls  at  all,  but  only  to  set  Him- 
self before  Grod's  justice,  and  His  just  retributions^ 
buying  their  silence  by  His  pains;  whereupon  the 
Holy  Spirit,  a  very  good  being  doubtless,  though  doing 
nothing  specially  here  by  goodness,  is  sent  forth,  in 
adequate  force,  to  be  the  great  Regenerator.  The  re- 
generation accordingly  is  not  a  point  won  by  any  Gos- 
pel siege  of  love  and  sacrifice,  but  carried  by  mighty 
impressment  rather,  much  as  if  by  some  unseen  hydro- 
static pressure,  or  some  silent  gun-shot  stroke  of  Om- 
nipotence. These  sapless  timbers !  these  fleshlesSi 
nerveless  bones !  how  sad  a  figure  do  tiiey  make  of 
the  Gospel,  where  the  true  Christ  and  Spirit  come 
together,  in  love  and  sacrifice,  to  beget  us  in  holiness, 
by  the  longings  felt  of  their  joint  passion  in  our 
hearts. 

It  results,  of  course,  under  such  a  conception  of 
the  Gospel  plan,  that  we  are  drawn  to  no  very  close 
personal  union  either  with  Christ  or  the  Spirit,  and 
just  that  is  missed  which,  in  God's  view,  is  the  prin- 
cipal  aim  of  all ;  viz.,  the  power  to  be  exerted  in  us  by 
the  feeling  expressed  to  us.  For  if  Christ,  in  what  is 
called  His  vicarious  sacrifice,  is  wholly  withdrawn  from 
us,  and  is  only  doing  a  work  before  justice  and  the 
law,  in  some  court  of  reckoning  we  know  not  where,  He 
is  plainly  doing  nothing  to  win  a  place  in  our  con- 
sciousness, or  to  produce  a  Christly  consciousness  in 
us.  He  does  not  move  upon  us,  but  upon  the  books, 
thinking  only  of  the  credit  to  be  gained  for  us  there 
by  the  contribution  of  His  pains.  How  then  is  He 
going  to  be  formed  in  us  %  And  by  what  conceivable 
method  are  we  to  have  Him  inwardly  revealed,  and 
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to  say,  as  the  conscious  witness  of  our  hearts,  Christ 
liveth  in  ns  %  However  good  and  great  the  work  Ha 
is  doing  among  the  retributive  economies  for  us, 
He  is  not   hero  for  the  doing  specify  of  auythiog 

Meantime  the  Spirit  is  reduced  to  an  attitude  where 
we  are  as  unlikely  as  may  he  to  conceiYe  any  such  thing 
as  the  greatness  and  blessedness  of  a  cou'  j^  g^^^  „^ 
scioua,  everlastingly  estabhshed  friendship  *'"«*''"/rt™^ 
with  Hina.  He  is  not  here,  to  reach  ua,  in  any  sense,  by 
the  divine  feeling.  He  is  not  Christ  taken  out  of  form 
and  locality,  to  be  present  everywhere  and  be  revealed, 
nnseen,  as  a  Christ  hving  in  all  hearts.  But  He  is 
thought  of  more  as  an  efficient  divine  operator  in  souls ; 
doing  a  work  of  repair  in  them,  or,  at  most,  a  work  of 
moral  suasion  before  their  choices ;  neither  of  which  is 
very  much  related  to  our  personal  sentiments  and  the 
engagement  of  our  love  to  His  character.  We  think  of 
Him  as  of  some  impersonal  force,  some  hidden  fire,  some 
holy  gale ;  not  as  a  friend  present  in  sympathy,  or 
wounded  feehng,  to  every  throb  of  our  hearts  ;  disgusted 
by  sensuality  and  passion,  pained  by  vanity,  offended 
by  pride,  grieved  by  neglect,  hurt  by  unbelief  and  all 
worldly  incliniogs;  our  eternal  counsellor,  guide,  helper, 
stay ;  auch  a  Spirit  as,  living  in  us,  keeps  the  sensibili- 
ties even  of  Gethsemane  and  the  passion  in  immediate 
contact  with  our  inmost  life.  How  great  value  and 
power  there  might  be  in  such  a  conception  is  obvious. 
What  mindfulness,  what  dehcate  reverences  and  exact 
loyalty  of  living  would  it  require,  and  how  dear  the 
confidence  it  would  support.  Whether  it  be  a  relation  . 
more  fearful  or  tender,  more  humble  or  lofty,  more 
careful  or  inspiring,  I  hardly  know ;  it  is  everything 
great,  beautiful,  tender,  holy,  powerful      Losing  the 
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sense  of  such  a  Spirit  and  of  such  a  personal  friendship 
with  Him,  we  seem  to  lose  everything.  He  is  our 
other  Comforter,  our  second  Christ ;  and  when  we  lose 
our  faith  in  Him,  or  hold  Him  but  dimly,  we  are  just  so 
far  reduced  to  an  experience  that  is  orphanage — even 
as  Christ  Himself  conceived  when  He  said,  "  I  will  not 
leave  you  orphans,  I  will  come  to  you." 


I 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IHB  OOOD  ANGBLS    IN   VICABI0D8  8ACBIFICB. 

It  has  bean  a  great  hindraoce,  we  have  seen,  to  all 
r^ht  conceptiona  of  what  is  called  the  vicariouB  sacri- 
fice of  JeauH  Christ,  that  the  attempt  has  been  kept  up 
so  persistently,  to  solve  it  as  a  matter  one  side  of  all 
the  common  principles  of  duty — a  superlative  good- 
ness, too  good  to  be  obligatory  on  Christ  or  any  one 
else ;  an  optional  sacrifice,  when  undertaken  by  Him, 
that  overtops  all  requirement  and  makeB  a  virtue  better 
than  even  perfect  law  can  frame  a  notion  of  And  so, 
by  a  kind  of  prodigious  goodness  above  His  obligation, 
Christ  raises  a  fund  of  surplus  merit,  to  even  the  account 
of  all  the  world's  wrong-doing  under  obligation.  There 
ought  to  be  some  difficulty  ia  getting  well  through 
any  such  kind  of  solution  ;  for  after  all  the  principles 
of  duty,  or  virtue,  have  been  thrown  into  confusion,  no 
rule  is  left  to  work  by,  in  the  settlement  of  anything. 

In  this  view,  or  on  this  account,  I  have  undertaken 

to  show  the  universality  of  just  what  we  discover  most 

distinctly  in  the  work  and  sacrifice  of  Christ;  that  every 

good  being,  just  according  to  his  degree  in  good,  will 

bear  evil  beings  and  suffer  in  feeling  for  them  and  take, 

BB  it  were,  their  bad  lot  on  himself ;  that,  as  Christ  did 

io  did  the  Father  before  Christ  in  the  dispensation 

he  Old  Testament ;  also  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  after 

ist,  is  continually  doing  it,  in  His  continued  work  of 
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intercession.  Vicarious  action,  feeling,  suffering,  ther&- 
fore,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Son,  but  is  even  from  eter- 
nity in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  one  as 
truly  as  in  the  others. 

Wliat  I  now  propose  ib  to  carry  the  same  conclusion 
a  degree  larther,  or  to  bring  it  a  step  neater  down  to 
us;  viz.,  to  show  that  all  holy  beings 
gnact  in  neoriaw  created  are  ia  exactly  the  same  vicari- 
KKTwio"-  Qng  spirit  and  suffering  way  of  love  as 

Christ  waH,  only  not  doing  and  suffering  exactly  the 
same  things.  This  may  seem,  in  one  view,  to  signily 
little  as  regards  the  extension  of  my  subject ;  for  if  the 
uncreated  Tiu^a  are  in  the  very  same  lovo  as  Christ 
from  eternity,  bearing  for  love's  sake  all  the  burdens  of 
all  enemiea,  and  suffering  a  Gethsemane  in  feeling  on 
their  account,  it  of  course  adds  nothing  as  regards  au- 
thority, to  show,  that  all  created  subjects,  the  glorified 
men,  the  angels  and  seraphim  of  the  heavenly  worlds, 
are  also  in  the  same.  But  we  are  looking,  it  must  be 
observed,  not  after  authority,  but  after  commonness,  or 
a  common  platform  of  principles  in  vicarious  sacrifice  ; 
and  therefore  it  signifies  even  the  more  to  find  all  the 
holy  intelligences  of  God's  empire  in  it,  with  Him,  and 
with  Christ ;  for  It  brings  the  Christly  sacrifice  down 
iuBt  so  much  closer  to  our  human  ranges  of  life  and 
character,  and  our  common  obligations  of  duty  and  sa- 
crifice. It  shows,  in  fiict,  that  Christ's  vicarious  action 
is  no  prodigious  matter,  no  monstrosity  of  goodness 
but  that  all  created  holy  beings  have  their  perfection 
and  blessedness  in  the  same. 

On  this  point  we  have  several  distinct  modes  of  evi- 
dence. 

1.  A  negative  evidence,  created  by  the  impossibility 
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of  assuming  the  contrary.  Nothing  would  more  cer- 
tainly sbock  our  conceptions  of  glorified  shocHr^toMak 
minds,  or  of  what  is  proper  to  their  holy  «*<n™r. 
character,  than  to  hear  it  afGnued  that  they  are  igno- 
rant of  sacrifice,  never  afflicted  for  the  want,  or  woe,  or 
fall  of  others  ;  that,  in  fact,  they  would  never  think  of 
being  burdened  with  concern  for  an  enemy,  or  of  bear- 
ing any  loBS  or  sacrifice  for  his  sake.  la  that  the  kind 
of  virtue,  or  character,  that  distinguishes  the  glorified 
state )  la  it  by  such  minds,  in  such  a  spirit,  that 
Christ  is  to  be  appreciated,  and  is  it  such  that  are  to 
have  their  joy  in  society  with  Him  % 

2.  It  is  agreed  that  angels  and  all  glorified  minds 
are  in  the  principle  and  hfe  of  love ;  and  love  in  angels 
works  according  to  its  own  nature,  as 

truly  as  it  does  in  God  or  in  Christ ;  for  o-tM,  in  a  tM^™JJ 
it  b  a  power  univeraally  that  takes  hold  '°""^'' 
of  its  objects  and  of  all  their  woes,  wants,  wrongs,  and 
even  enmities,  to  bear  them  as  a  weight  on  its  afflicted 
sympathies.  As  certainly,  therefore,  as  the  angels  and 
good  minds  of  the  upper  world  are  fixed  in  the  sway 
of  love,  they  will  run  out  their  sympathies  to  others 
and  will  burden  their  hearts  with  concern  for  the  un- 
worthy and  the  wicked ;  ministering  unseen,  where  they 
may,  in  warnings  and  secret  guidances.  If  they  are  in 
Christ's  love,  they  will  have  a  Gethsemane  and  a  cross 
in  that  love,  and  will  be  fulfilling  their  unseen  ministry 
in  the  sajno  key  with  His. 

3.  It  signifies  much  that  they  are  drawn  to  Christ 
with  such  evident  sympathy,  and  are  with  Him  so  con- 
stantly, at    every  stage,  and   in  every 

principal  crisis  of  His  work.     The  inte-  ^uh  ch^Aa^ 

rest  they  have  in  Him  is  visibly  toned  " 

and  tempered,  by  their  common  interest  with  Him  in  His 
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objects.  Ages  before  Hie  coming,  they  are  moved  with 
mightyeipectation,  "desiring  to  look  into  theee  tliingB." 
"Highly  favoured!  bleaaeJ  among  women!"  is  the  eager 
and  Btrongly  reverent  salutation  they  bring  to  Mary's 
mortal  womanhood  When  the  child  is  bom,  they 
break  into  the  aky,  filling  it  full  of  heavenly  hymn — 
"  GI017  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace."  In  His 
temptation,  they  crowd  about  Him  to  support  Him  by 
their  miuiatry.  In  His  agony,  one  comes  to  strongtbea 
Him.  In  His  trial.  He  ia  sure  that  He  can  have  twelve 
legiona  to  help  Him,  Tboy  watch  hy  the  tomb  where 
He  Bleeps;  they  roll  away  the  stone  when  He  wakes;  and 
sitting  there,  one  at  the  head  and  another  at  the  feet, 
in  forms  more  glorious  thim  sculptured  stones,  they 
mark  the  now  vacant  place  of  Hia  rest.  With  a  deli- 
cate reverence,  they  tenderly  fold  the  bloody  napkin  tip 
and  the  bloody  linen  clothes,  and  lay  them  apart  by  them- 
Belves ;  and  they  say  to  Mary,  with  what  tenderness,  and,  ■ 
fts  it  were,  tearful  homage,  "Come  see  the  place  where 
the  Lord  lay."  Almost  of  course  they  are  with  Him  in, 
HisasceBBion,when  Hia  work  ofsacrificeisdone;  and  Ha' 
goes  up  in  the  train  of  their  innumerable  company. 

All  these,  now,  as  I  readily  admit,  are  rather  iudicik" 
tions  than  positive  proofs.  And  yet  there  is  such  %., 
seal  in  their  sympathy  as  indicates  no  partial  accord, 
but  a  thoroughly  complete  oneness  with  Him.  Appear- 
ing most  punctually  when  He  siuks  lowest  in  sacrifice,, 
flocking  to  Him  in  His  agony  and  always  when  His  soul, 
is  troubled,  what  can  we  imagine  but  that  they  suffer' 
with  Him  ;  pained  for  His  enemies  even  as  He  is, 
bearing  the  same  burdens  for  them )  Othei-wlse  their 
sympathy  itself  could  be  scarcely  better  than  an  offe 
to  Hia  feeling.  But  there  is  a  more  direct  kind  of 
dence — ■ 
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4.  In  the  ministry  they  maintain  themselves ;  for 
they  have  a  ministry,  side  by  side  with  tbat  of  Jesus, 
in  which  we  may  see  distinctly  what 
and  how  much  of  sacrifice  they  are  able  >n  ch^Tway  nf 
to  bear,  and  do  in  fact  bear,  for  man- 
kind. I  am  well  aware  of  the  general  unbelief  orprat- 
ticat  Sadduceeism,  as  regards  "angel  and  spirit,"  that  is 
likely  to  impoao  a  look  of  myth  or  hollow  fantasy  on 
anything  which  can  be  aaid  of  the  angelic  ministricB 
of  the  Scripture.  Any  appeal  made  to  them  in  a  mat- 
ter of  argument  is  likely  to  bear  a  specially  nnaolid,  or 
even  flighty  and  visionary  character,  in  the  estimation 
even  of  such  as  mean  to  believe  in  them,  and  would 
be  offended  by  the  intimation  that  they  really  do  not. 
I  oaunot  stop  to  argue  the  question  of  such  ministries. 
I  will  only  suggest  that  I  am  discussing  a  purely  Scrip- 
tural matter,  on  grounds  of  Scripture  evidence,  and 
that  Buch  ministries  are  not  heartily  believed,  probably 
because  the  supposed  visitants  are  taken  to  be  only 
phantasms,  or  apparitions,  and  not  real  beings.  For  if 
there  be  anything  in  our  doctrine  of  immortality,  there 
ought  to  be  a  world  of  real  intelligences  and  glorified 
minds  outside  of  this ;  beings  that  have  a  character,  as 
truly  as  we  ourselves  expect  to  have,  and  that,  having 
a  character,  will  have  sympathies  and  a  disposition  to 
be  occupied  in  good  works  ;  beings,  many  of  them,  who 
have  gone  out  from  our  own  human  society,  and  are 
bound  to  it  by  the  dearest  affinities  of  love  and  custo- 
mary friendship,  and  will  want  to  he  engaged,  if  pos- 
sible, in  ministries  of  good  to  others  left  behind.  Let 
it  also  be  noted,  that  they  are  represented  as  minister- 
ing only  to  the  heirs  of  salvation ;  that  is  to  such  as 
are  fenced  away  from  their  invisible  access  by  no  con- 
trary affinities  ;  for  it  may  he  that  all  good  minds  have 
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immediate  access  to  such  as  are  good,  and  that  no  oon- 
ditiona  of  sense,  or  walls  of  distance,  ever  abut  apart, 
or  iu  the  nature  of  things  can,  such  as,  in  God'a  \ov% 
are  made  inherently  common  to  each  other.  Besides, 
how  completely  will  it  take  away  the  fantastic  look  of 
these  celestial  brethren  and  their  visitations,  just  to 
conceive  them  as  coming  into  the  world,  because  they 
are  pressed  by  the  same  love  as  Christ  was,  and  drawn, 
by  the  subhme  uece6aity  of  then  own  perfect  character, 
to  bear  our  lot  of  ahatne  and  loss,  in  a  similar  extension  _ 
of  their  sufferiug  sympathy 

This  now  we  shall  find  is  the  exact  conception  hel 
of  them  at  all  pomts  in  the  representations  of  Scriptnrai.  j 
Some  of  them  we  are  espreasly  taught 
and  we  know  not  how  many,  are  men,  or 
mncrv™.        ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^^  XWya^^  on  earth  ; 
just  as  soundly  real  aa  they  ever  were,  or  as  we  our-    ' 
selves  are  to-day.     A_nd  what  is  more,  they  are  only  \ 
acting  in  character,  precisely  the  same  kind  of  cha^  \ 
racter  which  they  lived  in  as  members  of  our  rao&  f 
They  were  men  who   bore  great  burdens  of  toil  and  J 
sufferiug  for  the   people    of    their   times,    and  only  n 
learned  to  bear  them  in  that  manner  for  the  people  of 
all  times.     They  fouad  a  cross  in  their  virtue  itael^ 
even  as  Christ  did,  and  all  that  we  discover,  in  their 
ministries  among  ua  now,  is  that  they  have  not  for-  1 
igottea  their  cross,  or  grown  tired  of  it. 

Thus  we  are  expressly  informed  that  the  angels  o 
the  transfiguration  are  Moses  and  Elias  ;  aud  they  ' 
spake  with  Him,  most  naturally,  of  His  decease  which 
He  should  accomplish  at  Jenisalem.  By  which  we  are 
to  understand,  not  that  they  informed  Him  of  Hia 
crucifixion,  for  that  He  knew  already,  but  they  joined 
their  feeling  to  His,  aad  comforted  Him  by  their  suffer- 
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ing  Bympathy,  and  the  assured  sympathy  of  the 
heavenly  worida.  For  which,  too,  they  had  been 
effectually  trained  by  their  own  former  trials  and 
burdens  of  love  on  earth ;  Moses  when  he  cried,  sink- 
ing under  such  burdeua,  "  I  cannot  bear  thia  people,'' 
and  Ehas  -when  he  groaned  nndergrooad  in  hia  cave, 
"  I  have  heen  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  of  HoBts." 
And  who  was  that  angel  in  John's  vision  who  said,  "  I 
am  of  thy  brethren  the  prophets  1 "  Was  it  Daniel 
who  fasted  in  such  broken  plaints  of  sorrow  for  his 
people  and  country  1  or  was  it  Jeremiah  who  cried, 
"  O  that  my  head  were  waters  and  mine  eyes  a 
fountain  of  tears  "  1  All  these,  and  other  such  holy 
men  of  old,  had  borne  the  cross  of  love  in  their  time, 
and  have  not  foi^otten  it,  now  that  they  are  classed 
as  angels.  The  ministries  they  fulfil  are  only  their' 
old  ministries  enlarged  and  made  perfect.  They  lived 
in  vicarious  sacrifice  before  they  went  up,  and  the 
tragic  joy  they  had  in  it  draws  them  to  it  now. 

Meantime  we  shall  find  that,  in  all  which  is  toid  us 
of  these  angelic  ministries,  they  are  set  in  close 
analogy  with  the  ministry  of  Christ  Himself.  They 
are  with  Hagar  by  the  fountain  of  the  wilderness,  as 
Christ  with  the  woman  at  Jacob's  well.  They  are 
with  Elijah  the  starving  prophet  in  hia  sleep  under 
the  juniper  tree,  oflering  him  their  cake  which  they 
have  baked  upon  the  coals,  even  as  Christ  prepared 
His  fire  of  coala,  and  the  fish  and  the  bread,  that  Hia 
himgry  friends,  on  landing  from  their  boats,  might 
receive  the  token  of  His  divine  hospitality.  They  had 
Buch  a  feeling  of  tender  sympathy  for  innocent  chUdren, 
coming  forth  into  a  rough  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  t^at 
they  took  hold,  every  one,  of  some  one  child,  or  more 
than  one,  to  become  their  iinaeen  guardians — "  Verily 
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I  say  unto  jou,  their  angela  do  always  behold  the  &oe 
of  my  Father" — even  as  the  incarnate  Lord  Himself 
clave  to  the  children  everywhere,  and  laid  His  handa 
and  Kis  dear  blessing  on  them,  saying — "  of  such  ia 
the  kingdom  of  Heayen." 

How  deeply  their  Ifleling  is  entered  into  the  great 
tragedy  of  am,  and  all  the  lost  conditions  of  the  &lleti 
c»ar^S'^^n  fit***  •wilder  sin,  we  may  see,  on  a  large 
atBoiit.  scale,  when  they  are  shown,  before  the 

great  salvation  prontised  has  arrived,  "  desiring  to 
took  into  these  things,"  and  breaking  out  afterwards 
when  it  is  complete — -ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand, 
and  thousands  of  thousands — in  the  song  of  their  own. 
deep,  always  suffering  love,  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain."  Also  in  what  Christ  says  Himself,  testifying 
— "  Terily  I  say  nnto  you,  there  is  joy  in  the  presence 
of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth." 
Which  joy  He  still  further  explains  by  showing  how  it 
Bprings  up  with  His  own,  growing  on  the  same  root 
of  care,  concern,  and  Buffering  sympathy ;  how  they 
rejoice  with  Him,  because,  with  Him,  they  are  looking 
always  after  lost  men,  even  as  a  shepherd  after  hia  one 
lost  sheep,  or  a  housekeeper  looking  after  her  one  lost 
piece  of  money  ;  and  therefore,  He  and  they  together, 
when  they  have  found  their  lost  one,  have  their  burdea 
of  sorrow,  as  He  represents,  fall  off,  in  a  blessed  and 
rebounding  joy. 

It  is  worthy,  too,  of  special  remark  that  Christ  oon- 
ceives  them  coming  t»  men,  in  a  ministry  to  the  body 
strikingly  correspondent  with  Hia  own 
Kab  unit  pwr  oi  — restrained  by  no  fastidious  disgusts, 
""  averted  by  no  disrespect  of  the  humble 

and  dejected  lot  of  the  poor.     They  do  not  spurn, 
cannot  even  neglect,   the  dying  beggar  at  the 
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inau*s  gate.  No  matter  'whether  it  be  a  story  of  fact, 
or  only  a  parable,  the  figure  they  make  will  be  in 
character,  in  one  as  truly  as  in  the  other,  and  the 
picture  He  gives  will,  in  either  case,  reveal  them  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  our  study.  The  beggar  is  in  a  most 
sorry  plight.  He  wants  a  nurse,  a  physician,  and 
fiiends,  and  withal,  a  place  in  which  to  die.  But  of 
all  his  kinsmen,  if  he  has  any,  there  is  none  that  will 
be  charged  with  a  care  so  im welcome  and  loathsome. 
He  goes  a-begging  thus  at  the  street  corners  and  else- 
where, till  finally  having  reached  the  shelter  of  a  rich 
man's  gateway,  or  the  arched  corridor  of  stone  leading 
into  the  court  of  his  house,  his  round  is  ended,  and  he 
lies  down  there,  till  the  round  of  life  also  may  be 
finished.  He  asks  the  pity  of  a  few  crumbs  for  his 
famishing  body.  Perhaps  he  gets  them,  and  perhaps 
he  does  not.  This  at  least  he  does  not  get  j  viz.,  that 
tender  human  sympathy  which  every  humblest  creature 
wantd  in  his  last  hours. 

Thus  he  fared  with  men;  but  there  were  two 
classes  of  beings,  in  a  different  key,  who  came  to  his 
help  in  their  wonted  acts  of  ministry — the  dogs,  I 
mean,  and  the  angels — the  dogs  from  below,  esteeming 
him  to  be  another  and  superior  kind  of  creature  j  the 
angels  from  above,  rating  his  significance  and  dignity 
as  much  higher,  as  their  mind  was  capable  of  higher 
thoughts.  Behold  them  here  at  hand,  the  dogs  and 
the  angels  together,  in  a  strange  companionship  of 
ministry,  round  the  flinty  bed  of  the  poor  abject  and 
son  of  sorrow ;  they  dispensing  their  low  natural 
siu-gery  on  his  ulcerated  body,  and  these,  beholding 
in  him  an  heir  of  glory  and  a  future  peer  with  them  in 
their  heavenly  dignities ;  watching  by  him  as  volun- 
teer nurses,  strengthening  him  inwardly  by  the  touch 
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of  their  own  brave  hearts,  and  waiting,  as  the  puis 
beats  low  and  the  breath  slackens  to  a  full  stop,  to 
hail  him  as  a  brother  made  free,  and  convoy  hino. 
home.  Wonderful  picture  in  the  tight  and  shade  of 
it,  signifying  much,  not  only  as  regards  the  tender 
fidelity  of  their  ministry  to  the  bodily  conditio) 
men,  but  a  great  deal  more  as  a  revelation  of  the  fact, 
that  they  are  able  to  encounter  so  much  necessary  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  and  really  painful  sympathy,  in  d 
their  works  of  mercy.  No  one  looking  on  the  picture 
can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  very  close  analogy  betweeo 
their  way  and  that  of  Christ  Himself.  Neither  they 
nor  He  ctin  perform  such  works  of  sympathy  on 
loathsome  subjects  of  bodily  disease,  without  a  great 
eipenditure  of  suffering.  The  very  pity  that  draws 
them  to  such  works  is  itself  a  heavy  load  to  bear, 
and  is  just  as  much  heavier  as  their  love  is  stronger, 
their  sympathy  closer,  and  their  feeling  more  deli- 
cate. 

See  how  it  was  with  Christ  in  that  most  tender  but 
strangely  compounded  and  really  fearful  scene, 
raising  of  Lazarus.  Death,  who  took  him  on  his  way 
four  days  ago,  is  to  be  called  back  and  required  to  let 
him  forth  alive.  Jesus  struggles,  we  can  see,  with 
great  emotions,  partly  tender,  partly  painful, 
weeps.  He  groans  in  spirit,  and  is  troubled.  I 
as  if  His  feeling  were  in  contact  all  through  with 
death's  foul  work,  as  well  as  with  the  griefs  of  tha 
friends — glad,  for  the  disciples'  eakes,  to  the  intent 
they  may  believe,  and  yet  scarcely  able  to  meet  the 
ghastly  appearing  of  the  dead  brother  whom  He  will 
evoke  by  His  call  Indeed,  if  we  carefully  atudj 
pathology  of  this  scene  we  shall  see  the  feeling  of 
Jesus  struggling  in  it,  with  surges  of  painful  commo< 
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tion,  scarcely  lees  proper  to  be  called  BufFering,  than 
the  agODf  Itself. 

So  when  the  angels  of  God  come  to  help  the  poor 
forlorn  beggar  off,  in  hia  release  to  life.  That  fasti- 
dious feeling  which  might  torture  us,  in  coming  to  a 
fellow-mortal  in  such  loathsome  plight,  they  make 
nothing  of ;  it  will  not  trouble  them,  for  they  suffer 
no  Mae  disgusts.  But  that  purity  which  has  put 
them  80  far  aloof  from  sin,  and  from  all  its  foul  inci- 
dents, their  finer  tastes,  their  more  delicate,  celestial 
■ensibilities — aU  these  are  yet  present  to  him,  body 
and  soul,  not  without  pain,  and  lifting,  as  it  were  in 
sympathy  with  him,  to  bear  him  out  of  his  foul  cave 
wid  start  him  on  his  flight.  So  the  beggar  dies  and  is 
carried  up,  escorted  home  to  Abraham's  bosom,  as  the 
Saviour  represents,  by  their  angelic  company.  Christ 
bore  him  in  His  passion,  and  they,  too,  have  home 
him  in  their  passion,  now  no  longer  a  burden  either 
on  his  feeling  or  on  theirs.     I  will  only  add — 

5.  That  the  Scriptures  speak  of  these  angelic  minis- 
bies  in  terms  that  indicate  an  impression  of  sacrifice 
in  them,  and  a  vicarious  engagement  omtatvi  in  tJu 
of  their  suffering  love.  The  very  word  P'""'s  f^""":'^- 
tainiiler — "ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister'' — 
Las  a  Christly  meaning,  as  if  they  were  on  a  mission 
of  service,  and  sacrifice,  and  holy  painstaking,  like  that 
of  Christ  the  Lamb  ;  enduring  contradiction,  wounded 
feeling,  heaviness  of  heart,  and  struggling  on,  through 
pains  of  love,  to  accomplish  their  charge  of  guardian- 
ship They  are  also  spoken  of  in  t^rms  that  bear  a 
priestly  character  as  being  intercessors  for  men.  Such 
terms  are  figures,  of  course,  and  objective  representa- 
tions, even  as  they  are  when  applied  to  Christ  Himself. 
Thus  we  find  that,  as  Christ  is  called  our  Advocate 
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irith  the  Father,  a  priest  that  hveth  ever  to  make 
intercession,  so  Christ  testifiea  concerning  these  angels 
standing  in  their  ministries — "  they  do  always  behold 
the  face  of  my  Father  which  ia  in  heaven."  To  behold 
Che  face  of  God,  in  this  maoQer,  is  to  have  a  priestly 
lens,  and  be  able  to  laaintain  a  priestly  intercession, 
*»en  aa  the  high  priest  enters  the  holy  of  holies,  to 
make  answer  and  suit  for  the  people.  So  when  Christ 
declares — "  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels 
of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,"  He  means  by 
"  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God,"  the  presence  of 
God  made  glorious  by  the  priestly  retinue  of  TTia 
angels,  and  theae  electrified  with  joy,  that  the  labour 
of  their  heart  is  crowned,  and  their  suit  of  recon- 
ciliation is  trtumpbant. 

We  have  it,  then,  aa  a  point  established  by  Scripture 
evidence,  that  the  glorified  spirits,  or  angels  of  God, 
.  being  in  the  love  of  God,  are  also  in  that 
principi*  to  lit  kind  of  sacrifice,  or  vicarious  engagement, 
which  love,  in  its  own  nature,  supposes. 
And  so  the  gulf  betweea  sacrifice  in  uncreated  and 
created  minds  is  effectually  bridged.  Make  aa  much 
as  we  will,  or  possibly  can,  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of 
Christ, — and,  as  being  the  incarnate  presence  and 
ministry  of  God  Himself,  too  much  cannot  be  made 
of  it, — still  there  is  no  superlative,  over-good  kind  of 
goodness  in  it.  Calling  it  good  by  the  only  standard 
of  goodness,  perceiving  distinctly  that  love,  in  any  and 
every  moral  being,  will  burden  itself  for  all  ain  and 
suffering,  and  hasten,  by  its  own  everlasting  impulse, 
to  take  the  woes  of  others  on  its  feeling,  we  at  once 
have  Christ  made  intelligible  and  yet  as  sublimely 
pre-eminent,  aa  the  stattire  of  His  person,  and  the 
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trnnscenderit  power  of  His  divme  ministry  and  Buffer- 
ing require  Him  to  ba  ^Vlult  we  call  Hia  merit  wiU 
not  be  diminished,  but  it  will  be  no  such  merit  as 
exceeds  the  standards  of  character.  It  will  not  be  a 
something  which  theology  has  found,  to  fill  out  a 
theologic  and  contrived  exigency,  but  it  will  be  a 
divine  patience  and  sorrow,  revealing  God's  love  to  our 
hearts ;  a  grace,  because  it  is  the  grace  of  a  character ; 
a  salvation,  beoanee  it  is  a  power  of  salvation. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

HT.T,  aOHLB  EEDEEMED,   TO  BE 

Ih  ■what  19  called  TTia  vicarious  sacrifice,  Christ,  { 
wo  have  seen,  aimply  fulfils  what  belongs  universal^ 
to  love  ;  doing  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  thA 
common  standard  oi  holiness  and  right  req^uires.  An 
then  since  there  can  be  no  other  standard,  and  r 
perfect  world,  or  society,  can  be  constituted  under  a 
different,  or  lower  kind  of  excellence,  it  follows  inoon- 
testably  that  the  restoration  of  mankind,  as  a  falleoi 
race,  must  roBtore  them  to  a  love  that  works  vioari- 
oualy,  and  conlorms,  in  all  respects,  to  the  work  and 
passion  of  Christ  Himself.  Vicarious  sacrifice  then 
will  not  be  a  point  where  He  is  distinguished  from  Hiw 
followers,  but  the  very  life  to  which  He  restores  them, 
in  restoring  them  to  God.  What  we  call  His  redemp- 
tion of  mankind  must  bring  them  to  the  common 
standard.  Executed  by  vicarious  sacrifice  in  Himself, 
it  must  also  be  issued  in  vicarious  sacrifice  in  them. 

The  common  impression,  I  am  sorry  to  believe,  is 
different.  It  belongs,  indeed,  to  the  staple  matter  of 
FfcarwM  Mwi/!(.  "i""  theologic  teaching  on  this  subject, 
**""  "  """■  that,  while  we  are  to  follow  Christ,  and 
copy  Him,  and  aspire  to  be  like  Him,  we  are  never 
to  presume,  and  cannot  without  great  irreverence 
imagine,  that  we  are  to  have  any  part  with  Him  in 
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His  TicariooB  eaoriGce.  We  canuot  atone,  it  is  eaid,  or 
offer  any  satisfaction  for  the  aiu  of  the  world ;  we  are 
too  little,  and  low,  and  deep  in  Kin  onreelves,  and 
nothing  but  a  being  infinitely  great  and  perfect,  by  an 
optional  suffering  that  exceeds  all  terms  of  obligation 
on  Himself^  can  avail  to  amootb  God's  indignations, 
and  so  far  even  our  debt,  as  to  make  forgiveness 
possible.  Therefore  we  are  to  understand,  aa  a  first 
principle  of  the  Christian  salvation,  that  Christ,  in  the 
matter  of  His  vicarious  sacrifice,  is  a  being  by  Himself 
and  is  not  to  be  followed,  in  any  sense,  by  us,  though 
followed  carefully  in  everything  else.  In  this  very 
great  mistake  ai-e  included  three  or  four  subordinate 
mistakes,  that  required  to  be  specially  not«d,  and 
corrected  by  the  necessary  explanations, 

1.  That  Christ,  in  all  that  pertains  to  His  work  as 
vicariouH,  acts  officially,  or  fulfils  an  atoniiig  office 
wholly  one  side  of  His  character  as  a  per- 
fect character.  He  does  not  execute  what  noJtjiKBcf."^ 
belongs  to  the  simple  perfection  of  His  love  '  ""'"■- 
as  a  character  fulfilling  standard  obligation,  but  per- 
forms a  volunteer  office  in  om'  behalf,  over  and  above 
ail  that  is  obligatory  ou  His  own  account.  And  so,  the 
vicarious  sacrifice,  being  a  matter  pertainii^  wholly  to 
Hie  office,  and  not  to  His  character,  we  of  course  can 
have  no  part  in  it,  because  we  have  no  part  in  His  office, 
and  can  have  as  little  in  the  official  merit  by  which  God's 
account  is  satisfied.     Now  the  obvious  fact,  that  which 

have  seen  developed  in  the  careful  illustrations  of  the 

previous  chapters,  is  that  vicarious  sacrifice  belongs  to  no 

undertaking  outside  of  holy  character,  but  to 

holy  character  itself.     Such  is  love  that  it  must  insert 

■tf  into  the  conditions,  burden  itself  with  the  wants, 
ffoes,  and  losses,  and  even  wrongs  of  others.     It 
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waits  for  no  atoning  office,  or  any  other  kind  of  office. 
It  undertakeB  because  it  is  love,  not  because  a  project 
is  raised,  or  an  office  appointed.  It  goes  into  Buffering 
and  labour,  and  painful  sympatliy,  because  its  i 
everlasting  instinct  runs  that  way.  There  can  be 
greater  mistake,  in  this  yiew,  than  to  imagine  that  ' 
Christ  has  the  matter  of  vicarious  sacrifice  wholly  to  I 
Himself,  because  He  suffers  officially,  or  as  having  J 
undertaken  it  for  His  office  to  supply  so  much  suffer-  I 
ing.  He  suffered  simply  what  was  incidental  to  Hia 
love,  and  the  works  to  which  love  prompted,  just  as 
any  missionary  suffers  what  belongs  to  the  work  of 
love  he  is  in.  It  waa  vicarious  suffiaring  in  no  way 
pecuhar  to  Him,  save  in  degree. 

Ko  further  qualification  is  needed,  unless  it  be  to  ] 
say,  that  effects  will  follow  Hia  vicarious  sacrifice,  that 

^^       j^  cannot  follow  such  kind  of  sacrifice  in  men. 
wtamMAum-  And  the  difference  will  be  so  great,  that 
He  will  ha"VQ  accomplished  all  that  can  be 
fitly  included  in  the  redemption  of  the  worid,  while 
the  same  kind  of  sacrifice,  morally  speaking,  ii 
will  accomplish  only   some  very  inferior  and  partial  j 
benefits.     A  proportion  stated  between  the  incarnate  I 
Son  of  God  and  His  infinitely  perfect  beauty  o 
one  hand,  and  the  veiy  limited  and  sadly  mixed  virtue  I 
of  a  human  person  on  the  other,  will  represent  as  ] 
accurately  as  may  be  the  comparative  results  o 
eame  kind  of  sacrifice  in  both. 

2.  It  is  another  of  the  mistakes  referred  to  tha^  \ 
when  vicarious  sacrifice  is  restricted  wholly  to  Christ,  1 

Tin  fdioaihip  i^  ^^^  considered  wholly  beyond  the  pale  j 
ffirnifmniji,  of  hunaan  vuH^ue,  the  restriction   aup-  j 

poses  a  kind  of  vicarious  intervention  for  sin  that  u  | 

-Ci£cial,  and  has  no  root  in  moral  obllgatioa.     £ithw  1 


I 
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exceeding  the  law  of  love,  or  else  falling  eliort  of  it. 
He  fulfils  a  kind  of  substitution  that  we  cannot  share, 
because  it  is  not  in  the  range  of  our  possible  senti- 
ment, or  even  intelligence.  There  is  no  hiinonia  for 
ua,  no  "  fellowship  in  His  sufferings,"  because  He 
suffers  outside  of  all  known  terms  of  moral  obligation. 
Whereas  we  may  and  must  have  fellowship,  and  be 
conformable  even  unto  His  death,  because  He  is  Him- 
self conformed  in  it  to  the  one,  universal,  common, 
standard  of  love.  The  true  and  simple  account  of  Hia 
Buffering  is,  that  He  had  such  a  heart  as  would  not 
suffer  Him  to  be  turned  away  from  us,  and  that  He 
suffered  for  us  even  as  love  must  willingly  suff»  for 
its  enemy.  The  beauty  and  power  of  His  sacrifice  is, 
that  He  suffers  morally  and  because  of  His  simple 
escellenee,  and  not  to  fill  a  contrived  place  in  a  scheme 
of  legal  justification.  Ho  scarcely  minds  how  much 
He  suffers,  or  how,  if  only  He  can  do  love's  work.  He 
does  not  propose  to  be  over-good,  and  to  suffer  option- 
ally a  certain  modicum  beyond  what  perfect  eioellence 
requires,  that  it  may  go  to  men's  account.  He  under- 
takes to  furnish  no  superlative  merit  above  all  standard 
obligation,  which,  for  just  that  reason,  can  have  no 
perceived  quality  of  merit.  He  is  only  just  as  good 
as  He  ought  to  be,  and  suffers  what  He  ought  to 
suffer,  and  has  no  thought  of  doing  an  artificial  some- 
what, in  a  scheme  of  artificial  compensations,  where 
he  can  be  actuated  by  no  assignable  motive  within  the 
possible  range  of  moral  ideas.  How  far  off  do  we 
place  Him,  how  poorly  conceive  Him,  when  we  put 
Him  thus  away,  and  compel  Him  to  die  for  ends  con- 
trived, apart  from  all  behests  of  character.  All  that 
is  naost  central  in  His  mission — ths  love  of  God  in 
tears  and  deep  groauings — is  dried  away  and  lost  to 
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feeling,  in  the  sterile  and  dry  figment  we  require  it  to 
be,  88  a  mere  quantitative  sufficiency  of  pain,  contri- 
buted under  no  assignable  principle,  and  having  no 
moral  quality  whatever. 

3.  Another  mistake  that  foDowa,  when  vlcarioua 
sacrifice  ia  restricted  to  Christ  alone,  is  yet  mora 
lamentalDle  because  it  corrupts  the  idea 
',  of  sacrifice  itself,  when  imposed  aa  a. 
"'"^f'-  condition  of  human  discipleship.     Wa 

insist,  abundantly,  on  the  necessary  law  of  self-denial 
and  aelf-aacrifice.  We  quote  the  Master's  words 
requiring  ua  to  follow  Him  and  bear  the  cross  with 
Him,  or  after  Him.  There  must  be  sacrifice  we  say, 
every  Christian  comes  into  a  life  of  sacrifice — only  not 
into  vicarious  sacrifice ;  that  belongs  to  Christ  alone, 
suffering  no  participation  of  mortals.  A  qualification^ 
or  salvo,  that  very  nea-riy  unohristianizea  Chriatianil^r 
itself.  What  is  the  sacrifice  that  must  not  be  vicarious 
sacrifice,  but  a  virtue  that  has  even  lost  connection 
with  Christian  ideas?  It  is  mere  self-abnegation,  a 
loss  made  for  the  simple  sake  of  losing,  and  no  such 
practical  loss  as  love  encounters,  in  gaining  or  serving 
an  enem^.  It  has  the  same  relation  to  vicarious 
sacrifice  that  penance  has  to  repentance.  It  is  itself 
a  kind  of  penance,  or  torment,  submitted  to  by  the 
will.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  even  suspected  that 
such  kind  of  sacrifice  is  a  mode  of  asceticism,  substi- 
tuted for  the  sacrifice  of  the  Gospel,  and  yet  it  can  be 
nothing  elbe,  for  the.  simple  reason  that  it  is  required 
not  to  be  vicarious.  Sacrifice  out  of  love,  or  because 
a  full  heart  naturally  and  freely  takes  on  itself  the 
burdens  and  woes  of  others,  has  a  positive  character, 
and  is  itself  the  most  intensely  positive  esercise  that  can 
be  conceived.     The  other  kmd  of  sacrifice,  that  which 
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must  not  work  vicariously,  ia  naked  seljf-enppreBBion,  a 
merely  dry  and  negative  operation,  in  which  the  soul 
wilfully  chokes  itself  aud  gets  no  return,  but  a  sense 
of  being  famiBhed  for  its  pains.  And  how  much  of 
what  is  ao  pereistfintiy  taught  concerning  solf-denial, 
sacrifice,  taking  up  the  cross,  is,  in  just  this  manner, 
a  departure  from  all  Christian  ideaa ;  a  wearisome, 
nubleased,  and  forced  virtue,  that  belongs  to  the  false 
gospel  of  asceticism.  Happily  the  evil  is  mitigated  by 
the  fact  that,  when  we  go  into  sacrifice  and  suffering 
for  others,  we  break  away  from  such  asceticism,  without 
knowing  it,  and  come  into  the  genuine,  positive  kind 
of  sacrifice  with  Christ  Himself. 

4.  Still  another  and  different  kind  of  misconception 
is  included  in  the  denial  of  vicarious  sacrifice  to  men, 
in  the  fact  that  it  forbids  ns  to  think  of  reciprocating, 
in  any  sense,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  ua,  and  takes  I 
away,  in  that  manner,  one  of  the  dearest,  moat  soften- 
ir^  and  soul-renewing  esercises.  What  should  the  true  ' 
love  in  us  do  so  naturally,  and  with  an  in- 
stinct so  free,  as  to  take  aU  Christ's  feeling  mS*  ra'ff',^ 
an  its  feeliug;  to  suffer  with  Him  in  His  "J""™  *■ 
Buffering  of  all  kinds ;  to  burden  itself  in  all  His  bur- 
dens ;  to  be  afficted  in  all  the  losses,  apostasies,  and 
dishonom^  that  shame  His  saving  work  ;  because  they 
wound  so  deeply  His  divine  sensibility.  As  Christ 
became  a  suffering  Saviour  for  our  sake,  so  the  love  He 
begets  in  us  will  take  every  wrong  done  Him  as  done  to 
itself,  and  will  gladly  suffer  also  for  His  sake.  Whether 
in  fact  we  take  it  or  not  as  a  thing  permitted  us,  to  be 
entered  into  His  burden  as  He  into  ours,  we  shall  as 
eertajuly  do  it  as  we  love  Him.  Only  it  makes  a  very 
great  difference  whether  we  do  it  against  some  specu- 
lated  doctrine  of  substitution  that  gives   only  Him 
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the  right  to  ftot  vioarioudy,  or  do  it  as  the  natural  pri- 
vilege and  inborn  right  of  our  love.  In  ono  bibb,  we 
do  it  feebly,  or  even  eringingly,  lest  we  venture  too  far 
and  do  some  presumptuous  thing ;  in  the  other  we  eay 
"  Let  me  do  it,  I  must  have  it  for  my  privOege.  If 
Christ  is  afSicted  for  me,  or  in  me,  shall  I  not  be 
afBioted  for  His  afBiction  ?  If  He  ia  wounded  by  His 
friends,  or  His  enemies,  shall  I  not  be  wounded  for  Eia 
wounds  !  If  He  says,  '  my  yoke/  Bhall  I  not  take  that 
yoke  upon  me  for  Hia  sake )  Grant  me  tbia,  0  Saviour 
and  Lord,  to  bear  Thy  load  with  Thee,  as  Thou  haat 
home  the  load  of  my  sina;  ta  feel  Thy  feeling,  suffer 
in  Thy  suffering ;  and  to  crown  all,  as  Thou  didst  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  ia  Thy  death,  let  me  not  shrint 
from  even  dying  to  hear  witness  for  Thee."  Just  thia 
feeling  it  is  that  has  animated  and  armed  the  host  of 
Christiim  maityrs  in  all  the  past  ages.  Called  to  di^ 
as  they  believed,  for  Christ's  sake,  that  has  been 
enough.  And  how  blesaed  and  divine  a  thing  ia  it 
Edwaya  for  the  otherwise  weak,  distracted  heart  of  a 
Binner,  to  come  to  the  great  world-containing  heart  of 
its  Redeemer  and  have  its  opportunity  in  suffering  with 
Him!  Nor  ia  it  anything  to  object,  that  there  ia  a 
genuine  reahty  in  His  vicarious  suifering,  because,  in 
taking  our  evils.  He  bakes  them  off  &om  us,  while 
we,  in  taking  His,  remove  no  burden  from  Him,  Is 
He  not  as  truly  a  sacrifice  then  for  those  who  will 
die  in  their  sins,  as  for  those  who  take  the  saving 
I  benefit  He  brings  1  Besidea,  how  does  it  appear  that 
our  bearing  of  His  burdens  with  Him  takes  off  nothing 
from  the  weight  of  His  burdens  1  When  ia  any  great 
benefactor  more  strengthened  and  comforted  in  his  painB 
of  sacrifice,  than  when  some  most  dejected,  weakest 
child  of  Borrow  comes  to  bless  him  and  asks  to  suffer 
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with  him  %     What  again  do  we  see,  but  that  Christ 

Sitnself,  as  in  the  scene  of  His  agony,  turns  wistfully  to 

His  disciples,  craving  just  this  kind  of  sympathy  and 

chiding  them  in  wounded  feeling  that  He  has  it  not — 

"Tany  ye  here  and  watch  with  Me — could  ye  not 

watch  with  Me  one  hour  %  "     And  as  then  He  turned 

imploringly  to  His  friends  and  besought  them  to  watch 

with  Him,  will  it  not  be  a  cordial  now  to  His  oftep 

wounded  compassions,  when  the  little  ones  of  the  earth 

we  for  love's  sake  wounded  with  Him  % 

In  these  specifications,  or  specified  corrections,  we 
have  seen  exactly  what  and  how  much  is  implied  in 
the  position,  that  we,  as  a  race,  in  being  restored  to 
God,  are  to  be  perfected  in  the  common,  universal 
standard  of  goodness,  and  so  to  be  established  with 
Christ  in  the  same  way  of  sacrifice.  We  are  thus  pre- 
pared to  open  the  Scriptures,  and  take  their  declara- 
tions in  their  true  meaning.  To  them,  accordingly,  I 
flow  appeal ;  for  it  is  a  question  resting  on  their  simple 
authority,  and  no  other. 

I  begin  with  the  explicit  declarations  of  Jesus  Him- 
self Thus,  considering  His  own  life  as  a  ransom  for 
sin,  m  the  sacrifice  to  be  made  of  it.  He 
lays  it  on  His  disciples  to  follow  Him  and  hu  /oiuno^a  to 
be,  if  they  may,  the  ransom  purchase  of  •^'^^^^~- 
others,  saying — "  even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came,  not  to 
be  ministered  imto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His 
life  a  ransom  for  many." 

Again,  citing  His  own  cross,  when,  as  yet,  nobody 
^derstands  what  it  means,  least  of  all  that  God's  own 
love  supports  a  cross  of  patience  even  from  eternity, 
He  says — "  And  he  that  taketh  not  up  his  cross  and 
Moweth  after  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me."  He  does  not 
^ean  by  this  that  He  is  under  a  cross  of  abnegation, 
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but  only  that  He  is  going  to  be  crucified  for  Iots'i 
Bake.     For  love's  sake  and  work,  tberefore,  they 
suffer  with  Him,  nnd  bear  a  cross  after  Him. 

He  calls  us  in  ihe  aame  way  to  bear  His  "  yoke 
"  learn  of  Him  "  in  doing  it ;  for  there  is  a  way,  as  He 
will  teach,  to  bear  love's  burdens  joyfully.  They  shall 
not  be  dty  penances  or  heavy  laden,  drudgeries.  He  tes- 
tifier, but  only  such  sacrifices  of  joy  as  love  itself  wdL 
assume  for  its  otjeote — "the  yoke,"  therefore,  "Ib  eaql 
and  the  burden  light" 

His  death  is  to  be  the  erowning  fact  of  His  sacrifice, 
as  all  agree,  aud  yet  He  does  not  claim  any  exclusive 
right  to  die  in  this  manner,  but  even  lays  it  down  as 
the  univerEal  teat  of  love  and  disoipleahip — "  If  any 
man  come  to  Me,  and  hate  not  his  father,  and  mt 
and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yo^l 
and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple."  01 
dienco  unto  death  is  to  he  a  law  for  them  as  truly  afti] 
for  Him. 

He  contrivee  furthermore  a  scene,  at  the  close  of  Hia 
ministry,  where  the  great  main  truth  is  to  be  act«d  and 
so  made  visible.  I  refer  to  the  scene  of  washing  the 
disciples'  feet — where  His  language,  most  carefully 
measured,  and  His  action,  most  delibeiately  formal, 
quite  exceed  the  supposition  of  many,  that  He  is  only 
teaching,  in  this  way,  the  single  grace  of  humility. 
Neither,  at  this  solemn,  almost  parting  hour,  can  it  be 
imagined,  that  He  is  labouring  any  such  limited  and 
subordinate  matter.  Eather  is  He  condensing  all  the 
matter  of  His  humiliated  suffering  life  of  sacriSce,  intiQ 
a  single  scene,  or  picture,  or  parabohe  action,  that 
may  impress  it  in  a  total  application  on  His  disciples^ 
And  80  He  says  at  the  end — "  Know  ye  what  I  haim 
done  to  you  1    Ye  call  Me  Master  and  Lord,  and 
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fwy  well,  for  so  I  am.  If  I,  then,  your  Lord  and 
Maater,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash 
one  another's  feet.  For  I  have  given  you  an  example 
that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you."  In  one 
word, for  that  is  what  He  means,  "as  I  have  stood 
back  from  no  sacrifice,  or  shame,  for  you,  at  the  low 
point  of  your  sin,  so  are  you  to  seek  and  serve,  all 
pride  apart,  the  perishing  brothers  of  your  race." 

Again,  if  we  imagine  something  official  in  His  mis- 
^on  of  sacrifice,  we  find  Him  consecrating  His  disciples, 
in  His  last  prayer  to  the  same  mission  and  in  fact  the 
same  office — "  As  Thou  hast  sent  Me  into  the  world, 
even  so  have  I  sent  them  into  the  world.  And  for 
their  sakes  I  sanctify  Myself  that  they  also  may  be 
sanctified  through  [literally  in  or  wpon]  the  truth." 
However  true  the  doctrine  for  which  this  is  commonly 
cited  as  a  proof  text,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  any 
thought  of  His  pn  the  present  occasion,  than  to  be 
^isGour^g  on  the  truth  as  a  means  of  sanctification. 
He  obviously  means  to  say — "And  for  their  sakes  I 
^Jonsecrate  Myself  as  an  oflFering,  that  they  also  may  be 
^^nsecrated  and  ofiered,  in  like  manner,  in  the  service, 
<>r  upon  the  dying  testimony,  of  the  truth."  So  he 
^ys,  "for  their  sakes,"  as  if  He  had  come  into  His 
^^crifice,  in  part,  that  He  may  put  them  in  the  same — 
^  to  send  them  into  the  world,  even  as  He  was  sent 
'^^  the  world. 

Now  the  impressive  matter,  in  all  these  citations, 
^hich  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  is  that  Christ 
®^pects  His  followers  to  be  with  Him  at  the  very  point 
^^  His  sacrifice ;  just  where  it  is  even  commonly  as- 
®^*^d  that  we  can,  of  course,  have  no  part  with  Him, 
^d  where  it  would  even  be  a  kind  of  insufferable  pre- 
^tion  for  a  mortal  to  think  of  it. 
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We  pass  DOW  to  a  difibrent  and  more  mteriorly 
related  class  of  citatioss ;  in  which  it  will  be  Been, 
that  the  whole  economy  itself  of  Ciiriatian  virtue  is 
based  in  the  principle,  and  flavonred  by  the  spirit  of 
vicarious  sacrifice. 

Thus  it  will  be  noted  in  the  very  first  discourse  of 
I,  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that  He  cannot  even 
get  through  tho  beatitudes,  and  scarcely 
Ki.  into  them,  without  opening  to  view,  and 
turning  round  for  inspection,  this  grand 
first  principle  of  devotement  and  unselfish  love.  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit,  they  that  mourn,  the  meek,  the 
merciful — these  to  Him  are  the  candidates  for  beati- 
tude ;  and  we  see,  from  His  subdued  and  tender  man- 
ner, that  He  is  thinking  of  His  own  sacrifice  and  bea- 
titude. And  thus  it  is  that  He  goes  directly  on,  to  tell 
His  friends  how  they  will  be  reviled  and  persecuted  by 
those  whom  they  serve,  and  for  His  sake,  adding — 
"Blessed  are  ye.  Ee&iBt  not  eviL  Smitten  upon  the 
right  cheek  turn  the  left.  Robbed  of  your  coat  give 
up  your  cloak.  Love  jour  enemies,  bless  them  which 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  that  deapitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you  ;  that 
(this  is  the  argument,  and  how  high  does  it  reach  I)  ye 
may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  in  heaven.  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect.'' There  has  b&en  much  debate  over  this  lan- 
guage. It  means  simply  this;  that  we  arc  to  have  one 
standard  even  with  God,  and  that,  a  law  of  sacrifice 
and  suffering  patience — the  same  which  Christ  Himself 
fiilfils. 

What  the  feeling  of  Christ  is  respecting  the  partici- 
pation of  His  sacrifice  by  His  foUowera,  comes  out 
more  strikingly,  on  a  certain  occasion,  from  the 
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tliat  He  is  drawn  away  to  it,  by  His  associations,  with- 
out apparently  any  previous  intention.     He  is  led  to 
speak  of  His  death,  and  of  the  general  principle  that 
the  good  must  die,  in  order  to  be  finitful — "  Except  a 
com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die  it  abideth 
alone;  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit." 
And  then,  as  if  drawn  along  to  think  by  degrees  of 
others,  and  finally  of  none  but  others.  He  adds — "  He 
that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  hateth  his 
He  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal.     If 
any  man  serve  Me  let  him  follow  Me."     How  close  the 
relation  between  Him  and  His  disciples,  when  He  calls 
them,  in  this  manner,  into  His  very  death  itself,  and 
commands  them  to  be  with  Him,  in  all  the  sublime 
economy  of  sacrifice  by  which  He  is  reconciling  the 
world. 

His  Apostles^  accordingly,  follow  after,  teaching,  all, 
the  same  great  law  of  sacrifice,  and  presenting  a 
Gospel  packed  with  symbols  of  sacrifice  y^^  apoAiu  foi- 
in  every  part.  This  word  sacrifice  they  ^*J^^a^' 
*Pply  to  men  as  freely  as  to  Christ  Himself;  Paul 
exhorting,  "I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by 
the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a 
^^  sacrifice."  "  Let  no  man  seek  his  own."  "  Bear 
ye  one  another^s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
^^t."  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in 
^^rist  Jesus,  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  took  upon 
Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  became  obedient  unto 
<ieath,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  ; "  Peter,  when  he 
^tes,  "  For  what  glory  is  it,  if,  when  ye  be  buffeted 
for  your  faults,  ye  take  it  patiently  ?  but  if,  when  ye 
^0  Well,  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is 
*^ptable  with  God.  For  even  hereunto  were  ye 
c^ed ;  because  Christ  also  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us 
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an  esample  that  ye  should  follow  bis  atepB."     "But 
rejoice,  inasmuoh  as  ye  are  made  partakers  of  Christ's 
Bufferings."     "  If  any  njati  suffer  as  a  ChriBtian,  let 
liim  not  be  ashamed,  hut  let  him  glorify  God  on  this 
behalf  J ''  John,  also,  when  he  writes,  "  Hereby  perceiTe. 
we  the  love  of  God,  because  He  laid  down  His  liAr.'J 
for  tis,  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  t^'J 
brethren."      "Beloved,  if  God  eo  loved  us,  we  ouj^fl 
also  to  love  one  anotber."  fl 

In  these   and  other  like  passages  which  might  \m^k 
cited,  from  Christ  aad  his  three  Apostles,  it  is  very 
commonly  not   discovered,    I   admit,   that   any   such 
thing  as  a  vicarious  element  is  included  in  the  Christian 
virtue.     Every  such  conception  is   excluded  by  t 
reverently  meant,   bvt    most    injuriously  lalse    autll 
really  irreverent  assumption,  that   nothing  vicariou^.C 
whether  in  spirit  or  mode  of  life,   is  possible 
merely  human  being.     Christ  takes  this  whole  field,  it 

MKitmiimeut.  is  believed,  to  Himself,  let  no  sinning 
mortal  intrude  !  And  yet,  when  this  vicwious  mean-  ■ 
ing,  or  element  is  excluded  from  the  passages  referred  1 
to,  they  become  pass^ea  of  mock  sentiment  only;  I 
words  that  have  a  sound,  but  no  deep,  earnest  mean- 
ing. Their  real  and  truly  mflgnificeut  import  is,  that 
it  lies  in  the  very  scheme  and  economy  of  the  Gospel, 
to  regenerate  a  Christly  vui;ue  in  men,  a  charaotar 
tbftt  hears  the  type  of  Gethsemane  and  the  Crosa 

Again  we  discover  a  closer,  in  some  respects  e' 
more   convincing  kind  of  evidence,  io  the  testimony' I 
given  by  one  of  Christ's  disciples  out  of  his  own  human  T 

Tht  PavXitit  cBK-  consciousness;  I  speak  of  the  Apostle 
•™™™''  PauL      The   same    is  discoverable 

others,  only  in  a  manner  less  striking.     In  later  timai^  I 
for  example,  in  George  Fos.  the  Christly  oonsciousnes*  j 
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is  reTealed  in  a  maimer  almost  equally  sublime.  Now 
Ps^uL  is  but  a  man,  and  yet  he  is  a  man  so  Christed,  or 
possessed  by  Christ,  that  the  very  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
ijonsciously  and  even  visibly  in  him.  As  regards 
mental  suffering,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course, 
tbat  Paul  had  any  sensibility  capable  of  as  intense 
feeling ;  or  any  love  to  mankind  capable  of  being  as 
lieayily  burdened,  as  Christ  is  seen  to  be  in  what  is 
called  His  agony;  but  in  respect  of  mere  physical 
Bofiering,  I  see  no  reason  to  judge  that  Christ  made  a 
lieavier  sacrifice,  in  His  three  years'  ministry  and 
^eath,  than  His  servant  did,  in  his  long,  laborious, 
always  imperilled,  persecuted  life  and  martyrdom.  So 
^  was  he  in  the  spirit  of  his  Master,  so  heartily 
entered  with  Him  into  the  burdens  of  love.  He  can- 
not even  hide  it  fix>m  himself  that  he  is  in  his  Master's 
flacrifice — "  Always  bearing  about,"  he  says,  "  in  the 
Wy  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life 
^  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  our  body. 
For  we,  which  live,  are  alway  delivered  unto  death 
for  Jesus'  sake,  that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be 
DMde  manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh."  He  dares  even  to 
conceive  that  his  suffering  life  is  somehow  comple- 
mentary to  that  of  his  Master — "  Who  now  rejoice  in 
'"^y  Bnflferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind 
of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh,  for  his  body's 
8^0,  which  is  the  church."  Under  the  heading — "  as 
workers  together  with  Him,"*  he  goes  on  to  catalogue, 
^  almost  a  whole  chapter,  these  Christly  losses,  works, 
*^d  pains,  that  he  is  bearing  with  Christ  and  for  His 
*^e,  Nor  is  it  mere  bodily  hardship  and  peril  that 
06  undergoes  ;  we  find  him,  at  times  and  according  to 

•2'Cor.  Ti 
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"Tsa.  and  if  I  be  D&red  npca  the  BaoifioB 
^id  Hr*ice  (tf  jour  &ttli,  I j>:>y  aadrej<»ioe  with  yoa  all' 
Ba  goes  stOt  frith^  exbortiDg  &U  Christians  to  b« 
oOefed «iDii>^  iumxifiBe  Hke  th«ir  ^faster — "And 
walk  in  lon^  as  Cltriei  alsa  hath  loved  as,  and  given 
Bimself  for  an  offering  and  a  acrifice  to  God,  for  a 
Eweet-smelling  savour." 

Thia  DOW  is  the  traa  Oiristian  conscioasDeas, 
of  the  beet  and  noblest  homan  examples.  The  Gospd 
of  life  takes  hold  of  a  man  all  selfish,  %  fieiy  and  proud 
poeeoator,  and  it  so  changes  all  his  inward  aims  and 
feelings,  that  he  lives  no  more  for  himself,  but  for 
othera;  encountering  peiils,  pains,  privations,  indig- 
nities for  hia  whole  life  long  on  their  account ;  so 
dened  for  them  in  feeling,  at  tjmea,  that  he  could 
find  relief  in  the  imprecation  that  he  might  be 
from  Christ  for  their  saka  So  clearly  is  the  Christian 
believer  entered  himself,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  into  the 
vicarious  sacrifice  of  Jesus.  This  is  the  new  chanioter 
it  uodertakes  to  beget  in  him,  and  the  exact  amount 
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lie   has  of  Christian   evideoce  is  graduated   by  the 
ftmount  of  this  new  charaoter  found  in  hia  life. 

I  have  given  this  large  review  of  the  Scripture  cita- 
tions on  this  subject,  that  it  may  be  seea  how  freely, 
variously,  constantly,  they  consent  in  the  testimony, 
that  Christianity  begets,  and  is  to  beget,  in  human 
character  the  same  kind  of  sacrifice  thnt  is  found  or 
revealed  in  Christ.  I  have  selected  only  a  few  of  the 
passages  that  persist  moat  uadivertibly  in  this  kind  of 
testimony.  It  is  not  then  by  any  speculation,  or  undue 
pressure  on  words,  that  I  gain  this  conclusion.  No- 
thing but  a  thoologic  pressure,  kept  Tip  for  ages,  has 
availed  to  empty  the  Scripture  of  a  truth  that  is  so 
plainly  taught,  under  so  great  a  multitude  of  forms, 
and  is   set  oven  in  the  foregrouud  of  the  Christian 

Arresting  my  argument  here,  I  still  cannot  close  the 
chapter  without  calhng  my  reader's  attention  to  the 
immense  loss  Christianity  has  sufiered,  and  is  now 
suffering,  in  losing  out  the  faith  that  Christ  is  to  be 
really  followed  by  His  followers.  There  is  little  im- 
portance in  these  discussions,  if  they  do  not  help  the 
Gospel  to  assert  its  true  idea,  and  esert  jjj,  immsiw  do- 
that  practical  power  it  has  undertakeu  ""fl' «"/'™' *"*■ 
to  exert  on  the  world.  And  whatever  hinders  or 
weakens  that  power,  even  though  it  take  the  name 
of  Chriatian  doctrine,  and  is  fairly  meant  as  such,  is 
about  the  greatest  wrong  that  can  be  committed 
against  both  Christ  and  mankind.  What  then  shall  we 
think  of  any  theologic  doctrine  or  dictum  that  makes  a 
blank  space  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Gospel,  or  which 
twses  fences  of  obstruction,  to  keep  men  ofT  from  just 
that  common   standard    of    the  heavenly  virtue   in 
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which  all  peifect  miudB  are  to  meet ;  which  breaks 
down  the  fact  of  community  between  Christ  and  His 
disciples  j  which  says,  this  kind  is  for  Chriat,  another 
for  mankind ;    which  gives  Him  love  in  its  genmns ' 
power,  and  givea  them  love  in  a  sense  so  qualified,  that 
all  His  most  living  and  life-giving  sacrifices  would  be 
stifled  under  it?     The  supreme  art  of  the  devil  never 
invented  a  greater  miachief  to  be  done,   or  a  theft 
more  nesiily  amounting  to  the  stealing  of  the  oroas ' 
itself,  than  the  filching  away  thus,  ft-om  the  followers 
of  Christ,  the  conviction  that  they  are  thoroughly  to  i 
partake  the  sacrifice  of  their  Master.     Such  words  I '. 
know  sound  harshly,  bat  they  are  not  harshly  meant. 
I  raise  no  accusation  in  them ;  for  I  do  not,  for  i 
moment,  imagine  that  perversity,  or  art,  or  any  maligl 
purpose    has    ever  been   concerned  iu  the   miechief 
referred  to.     I  only  use  strong  language  to  espreas  my 
own  strong  convictions ;  taking  this  very  deplorable 
matter  simply  as  an  example  of  the  immense  and  fear- 
fuLy  desolating  wrong  that  may   be   done  to  Goifs, 
truth  and  the  world  by  the  well-meant  but  misgoidod 
speculations  and  schomings  of  men  whose  theories  un- 
wittingly reduce  the   Gospel  to  their  own   measures. 
Having  found  a  necessity  that  God's  justice  should  be 
satisfied  by  some  given  quantum  of  suffering,  and  that 
Christ,  in  His  death,  made  the  contribution  for  ub  o£  - 
that  Bufiering,  and  that  in  this  fact  is  contained  bSJ 
that  belongs  to  His  vicarious  sacrifice,  what  shotiltl 
they  infer  but  that  we,  in  following  Christ,  are  exduded^J 
of  course,   from   any    such   kind   of    sacrifice  1      AH  I 
vhich  is  done  with  the  better  feeling  of  reverence,  1 
that  it  puts  the  Saviour  in  a  figure  of  merit  so  super-  I 
lative  ! 
The  effect  that  follows  is  such  as  only  can.     It  is  a 
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if  tlxe  gift  of  tlie  incarnation  had  been  half  taken  back 

'  agsidzi.    A  wide  hiatus  still  yawns  be- 
tween even  the  ideal  of  our  virtue,  and  uubttvm  u»  and 
iJaSLt,  of  our  Christ.     Nor  is  it  anything  ^"*^ 
to  say,  that  whatever  He  does  vicariously  belongs  to 
IUb  office,  and  that  we  have  no  such  office.   It  belongs, 
^e  have  already  seen,  not  to  His  office,  but  to  His 
cihaxacter;  that  is  to  His  love,  which' is  the  spring  of 
Bb  character  ;  ihe  same  which  is  the  root  of  all  good- 
Tom  in  all  good  beings,  drawing  them  as  good  to  such 
w  are  evil,  and  putting  them  in  a  way  of  tender  self- 
identification,  that  virtually  assumes  and  bears  the  bad 
and  Bhameful  lot  it  compassionates.      Without  this 
vicarious  property,  love  is  not  lova     Pity  there  may 
H  philanthropic  beoevolenoe,  esteem,  approbation,  ad- 
Bairation ;  but  the  vital  distinction  of  love  is  wanting. 
It  ig  very  true  that  we  are  not  to  set  ourselves  up  as 
^edeemOTS  of  the  world.     Our  petty  measures  of  quan- 
%  and  character  forbid  such  a  thought ;  just  as  any 
^^^  and  low  man  would  be  only  absurd  in  attempt- 
^g  what  is  given  to  some  most  qualified  and  strongest 
1^  of  his  own  species.     Still  any  such  feeble  and  low 
1^  is  to  be,  and  may  truly  be,  in  the  same  kind  of 
love  with  one  who  is  most  qualified  and  strongest. 
^&y,  if  this  latter  has  been  suffering  and  painfully 
watching  for  him,  it  wiU  even  be  a  chief  point  of  his 
benefit  and  the  raising  of  his  life,  that  he  so  loves  the 
P^^n  of  his  b€aie£BM3tor  as  to  sufiTer  his  suffering.    And 
J^  80  it  is  that  Christ,  in  His  suffering  love— always  a 
^  and  only  a  feet  revealed  in  His  agony  and  passion 
— getg  never  the  fjust  degree  of  power  in  our  feeUng, 
tffl  we  are  able  to  love  His  love  and  suffer  with  Him  in 
H»  Boffering.     Here  only  it  is  that  He  touches  us  at 

^  9[uick,  fUDid  becomes  the  soul-renewing  power  of 

G  2 
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God.  Vicarious  love  in  Him  answered  by 
love  IE  us,  tiny  and  weak  though  it  be,  as  an  insect 
life  fluttering  responsiTely  to  the  sun — this  is  the  only 
footing  of  grace  in  which  Christ  in  truly  receiTed,  anii 
according  to  His  glorious  power.  Hence,  in  no 
degree,  the  amazing  dulness  of  the  Gospel  to 
feeling,  and  even  in  men's  feeling  after  they 
have  believed — we  wonder  often  how  it  is  ourselves. 
It  is  because  there  is  no  common  footing  between  them 
and  their  Lord ;  because,  in  His  superlative  merit  and 
suffering,  He  takes  a  different  plane,  from  which  they 
are  excluded.  They  are  shut  away,  thus,  from  exactly 
what  is  most  vital  and  most  quickening  in  His  passion. 
The  cord  of  sympathy  is  out  at  just  the  point  where  it 
was  to  have  the  closest  tension  and  be  most  stringently i 


Doubtless  it  will  be  said,  in  reply,  that  such  kind  (rf.l 
criticism  is  unjust.  While  it  is  very  true  that  we  ei- 
clude  ourselves  from  any  pai-t  with  Christ  in  what  ii 
vicarious,  do  we  not  always  insist  that  men  are  to  fol- 
low Christ,  to  bear  the  cross,  to  deny  themselves,  to 
suffer  wrong,  to  love  and  bless  even  their  enemies  t 
Undoubtedly ;  but  how  blurred,  how  sadly  miscolourod 
are  all  such  teachings,  when  the  huge  exception  we 
speak  of  is  added.  They  are  now  to  follow  Christ  in 
just  that  hmited  kind  of  sacrifice  which  He  knew  no- 
thing of.  They  are  to  bear  the  cross  for  the  discipline 
and  not  for  what  love  sees  to  be  won  by  a  cross.  Thty 
are  to  deny  themselves  because  it  is  good  to  put  them- 
selves under  negation  or  selfs'ippression,  even  as  the 
monasteries  kill  out  selfishness  by  the  wearisome  and 
dry  torment  of  ascetic  practices — not  to  deny  them- 
selves in  love's  own  sufiering,  but  joj-ful  and  free  mini*, 
try.     They  are  to  sufl'er  wrong  even  as  Christ  did,  only 
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they  are  to  do  it  in  no  such  feeling  as  He  did,  when 
He  bore  the  lot  of  transgreBsion.  They  are  to  love  and 
blesB  enemies,  because  it  will  Gchool  them  in  patience 
and  humility,  not  aa  Christ  bore  enemies  out  of  pure 
devotement  to  them ;  or  they  are  to  exercise  them- 
eelveB  in  acta  of  benevolence  towards  enemies,  towards 
the  impenitent,  towards  the  heathen,  in  the  name  of 
love,  when  confessedly  they  are  escluded  from  any 
such  tender  identification  with  their  bad  lot  as  Christ, 
for  love's  sake,  took  upon  Him  when  He  bore  their 
ems. 

And  BO  it  results  that  our  discipleship,  so  called,  is  a 
discipleship  fallen  half  way  out  of  Christianity,  even  aa 
our  theology  of  the  cross  becomes  a  dry,  stunt«d,  half 
conception  of  it ;  reducing  Christ  to  a  mere  book-ac- 
count factor  of  compensation  by  suffering,  and  making 
nothing  of  Him  as  the  revelation  of  vicarious  sacrifice 
in  Giod, — that  which  is  the  supreme  fact  and  glory  of 
His  incarnate  mission.  Did  we  see  this  gloiy  upon  Him, 
did  we  look  upon  Him  as  sent  into  the  world  to  beget 
US  in  the  same  character,  and  enter  «a  into  the 
eame  kind  of  life,  how  difierent  our  conceptions  of  His 
doctrine,  how  different  the  whole  roanoer  and  power 
of  our  discipleship !  The  scheme,  and  scale,  and 
meaning,  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  grace  related  to  our 
feehng  and  life,  is  no  more  the  same.  And  the  world, 
having  such  a  grace  installed  in  it,  would  begin — how 
soon  ! — to  glow,  and  bum,  and  tingle  with  new  life  in 
et^iy  part. 
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,At,t.  the  perplesed  questions  growing  out  of  aubsti- 
tutiona,  imputatious,  legal  satisfactions,  and  penal  equi- 
valents, have  thus  far  been  avoided.  There  has  been 
no  delving  in  our  exposition,  but  we  have  been  moving 
easily,  rather,  along  open  ranges  of  thought,  where 
nothing  too  abstruse,  or  difficult  to  serve  a  merely 
practical  interest,  haa  come  in  our  way.  In  this  man- 
ner, we  have  gone  over  a  considerable  tract  of  our  field, 
meeting  scarcely  a  point  of  debate,  in  the  subject  as 
commonly  handled.  We  have  discovered  a  meaning, 
not  difficult,  for  the  vicarious  sacrifice,  and  for  all  the 
Scripture  phraseology  relating  to  the  same.  We  have 
seen  it  to  be  grounded  in  principles  of  universal  obli- 
gation, acknowledged,  or  to  bo  acknowledged,  by  all 
good  minds,  uncreated  and  created,  in  aU  worlds  and 
ages  of  time. 

Having  reached  this  point,  we  now  pass  to  another 
general  department  of  the  subject ;  where,  continuing 
still  in  this  rather  untrodden,  some  will  think,  too  easy 
level  of  movement,  we  undertake  to  s™mj  rtagt  qf 
^settle  a  true  conception  of  what  Christ  ''"■"t^™™*- 

Joingin  His  sacrifice;  viz.,  the  end  He  wOl  accomplish, 
power  liy  which  He  wdl  accomplish  it,  and  the 
Rooflili  ind  benefaction  by  which  He  will  obtain 
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When  thia  aUo  is  done,  as  I  think  it  may  be  with  I 
iie  same  facility  and  avoidance  of  perplesed  q 

*-e  may  well  enough  comfort  oorBelves  in  the  conolu-  ] 


Biou,  that,  if  by-and-by,  or  from  that  point  o 


rard,  wo   I 


i  * 


are  obliged  to  go  to  sea  in  questions  more  perplexed 
and  laborious,  we  have  a  considerable  continent  already 
gained  behind  us,  where  we  shall  have  large  enough 
room,  and  ranges  wide  enough  in  the  truth,  to  a£ford  a 
worthy  or  even  sufficient  Gospel  by  itaeE 

According  to  a  current  conception,  Christ  came  mto 
the  world  for  the  very  puipose  of  the  sacrifice,  and  not 
for  ends  beyond,  in  which  the  atresB  of 
ciK,6uiii«6(caiw  Hit)  misSiion  lay.     The  problem  being  to 
'  contribute  bo  much  of  pain,  or  judicial 

suffering,  as  uiay  be  needed  to  square  the  account  of 
Bin,  the  conclusion  naturally  follows,  when  that  view  is 
taken,  that  He  is  here  for  the  very  purpose  of  the 
bleeding  ;  that  is,  to  be  substituted  in  our  place,  and 
take,  or  somehow  compensate  for,  the  release  of  our 
punishment.  This,  and  not  anything  different,  is  the 
coarsely  conceived,  legally  quantitative  vioariouHuesa 
ascribed  to  Him.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  the 
vicariousness  in  which  He  comes,  only  as  the  mode,  or 
instinct  of  His  love,  when  doing  a  work  in  the  recovery 
and  reconciliation  of  men.  He  was  in  vicarious  sacri- 
fice before  He  came  into  the  world,  having  the  world 
upon  Hia  feeling  as  truly  as  now,  and  only  made  the 
fact-form  sacrifice,  because  He  had  the  burden  of  it  on 
Him  already.  The  sacrihce,  taken  as  a  fact  in  time, 
was  not  set  before  Hkn  aa  the  end  or  object  of  His 
ministry — that  would  make  it  a  mere  pageant  of 
Buffering,  without  rational  dignity  or  character — 
but,  when  it  came,  it  was  simply  the  bad  fortune 
such   a  work,  prosecuted  with   such   devotion,   must 
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ite  way.      The  missionary,  goiog  out  to 

ipend  hia  days  among  a  heathen,  poople,  does  not  go  to 

maJte  so  m\ich  of  sacrifice,  induding  even  that  perhaps 

ot  life  itself — that  being  his  purpose,  he  might  better 

stay  at  home — but  he  makea  the  sacrifice  wheu  the 

fit  hour  cornea,  because  ho  is  in  a  work,  and  because 

the  -work  requires  it  of  him.     Christ,  then,  we  must 

believe,   is  here  to   do  something — some  great  and 

niightj  work — not  to  make  up  a  necessary  quantum  of 

pain,  for  the  compensation  of  God's  justice.     The  sacri- 

EcQ  He  mokes,  in  becoming  aman  of  sorrows,  and  dying 

» malefactor's  death,  will  be  suffered  under  His  work, 

and  only  for  His  work's  sake.     Ho  was  not  ignorant, 

of  couTHe,  that  He  would  suffer.      He  expected  that 

'^ying  for  His  work  would  give  eloquence  and  power  to 

His  (niseion  ;  just  because,  not  coming  here  to  die,  Ha 

wald  haTe  it  put  upon  Him  as  the  cost  of  His  fidelity. 

Efen  as  Auselm  carefully  and  rightly  distinguishes 

•*en  he  says — "  He  sulfered  death  of  His  own  accord, 

lot  aa  an  act  of  obedience,  but  on  account  of  His  obe- 

oimce  in  maintaioing  right ;  for  He  held  out  so  per- 

•astently,  that  He  met  death  on  account  of  it."* 

What  then  is  the  end  or  object  He  is  here  to  acoom- 

By  the  supposition  He  ianot  here  to  square  up 

the  account  of  our  sin,  or  to  satisfy  the  Divine  justice 

tcpT  us.     Neither  is  it  any  principal  thing  that  He  ia 

here  to  prepare  a  possibility  of  forgive- 

BBSS  for  sin.     That  is,  if  anythinc,  a      f^  ^'  "~^ 

secondary  and  subominate   matter,  ss 

■will  he  discovered  hereafter,  in  the  Third  Part  of  my 

argument.     The  true  end,  or  object,  of  the  sacrifice  we 

diall  find  ia  very  simple,  though  presented  in  the  New 

•  Cur  DeaB  Homn,  Lib,  i.  Cap.  Ll 
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Testament  under  manifold  varieties  of  statement 
widely  different  as  the  varieties  are,  they  are  £ 
radical  agreement  with  each  other.  Taking  oui 
from  one  of  the  simplest  and  tenderest  in  beai 
them  all — "  The  Son  of  Man  ia  come  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  is  lost;"  or  from  one  that  is  widest  in 
range  and  contains  the  highest  summation  of  all — "To 
wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
Himself ;"  or  from  one  most  formally  put,  and,  in. 
certain  intellectual  sense,  the  deepest  of  aU — "  To 
end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into 
world,  that  I  might  bear  witness  to  the  truth" — tal 
hold  of  these  and  all  such  varieties  of  Sciipture, 
conceive  a  traneactiou  moving  on  character  in  souls ; 
ft  regenerative,  saving,  tmth-subjecting,  all-reatoring, 
inward  change  of  the  Ufe — in  one  word  the  establishing 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  of  heaven,  among  men,  and 
the  gathering  finally  of  a  newborn  world  into  it. 

But  the  farther  unfolding  of  this  central  idea  we  shall 
find  requires  us,  for  convenience'  sake,  to  make  a  fouT' 
fold  distribution  of  the  field  or  subject-matter.  First, 
we  shall  naturally  give  attention  directly  to  Christ' 
Healing  Ministry,  and  the  large  indication  there  madS' 
of  what  He  is  doing  and  to  do,  in  His  sacrifice 
where.  Then  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  more  esaci 
in  another  chapter,  what  work  He  undertakes  or  pro- 
poses to  do  in  souls,  by  His  sacrifice.  In  another  and 
third  chapter  it  will  be  shown  that,  for  that  work's 
sake,  He  undertakes  to  be,  and  in  the  New  Testament 
writings  is  conceived  as  being,  the  Great  Moral  Power  of 
God,  for  itsaccompUshment,  And  then,  fourthly,  achap- 
ter  will  be  added  to  show  how  He  becomes  that  power. 


ctijA 

pro-  ^ 


It  is  by  no  accident  that  Chiist,  not  trained 


rained  as  A'^| 
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-plxysiciau,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  never  before 
exercised  in  matters  of  concern  for  the 

_•    -i_  ,    .,  -I         If         •    •  -^0  OMUeni.  that 

8ICK9  opens  out  the  grand  pubuc  mmis-  chria  u  occupied 
try  of  His  Messiahship  directly  into  an  *^'' 

office  of  healing,  turning  the  main  stress  of  it,  we  may 
almost  say,  down  upon  the  healing  of  bodies,  from  that 
iime  onward.     Hence  it  is  the  more  remarkable,  that, 
when  so  much  is  made,  in  the  formulas,  of  His  three- 
fold function  imder  the  titles  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King,  He  still  makes  no  figure  in  them  at  all  as  a  Phy- 
fmm  or  Healer.     This  latter  He  is  in  the  literal  fact 
of  history,  and  a  great  part  of  His  outward  life  is  in 
tbis  particular  kind  of  engagement     The  others  He  is, 
or  is  only  to  be,  in  some  tropical,  accommodated  sense, 
"where  language  helps  its  poverty  by  a  figure  more  or 
^  determinate.     We  discover,  meantime,  that  while 
He  does  not  disown  or  repel  these  figures,  permitting 
Himself  to  be  called  a  prophet,  accepted  as  a  priest, 
and  exalted  as  a  king,  or  Messiah,  in  His  kingdom,  He 
does  not  conceive  that  He  is  specially  distinguished  in 
His  lifetime,  at  least,  in  these  characters ;  but  assumes 
"^t  He  is  to  be  known  as  the  expected  man  of  pro- 
phecy, even  from  the  first,  by  the  works  of  His  Heal- 
"^  Ministry.     Thus  when  John  sends  messengers  io 
inquire — '^  Art  thou  He  that  should  come,  or  look  we 
«>r  another  ? "  He  sends  back  word  in  the  affirmative, 
sayings."  Yes,  I  am  the  expected  Healer."     "  Go  tell 
John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard,  how  that  the 
"^i  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the 
^6af  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is 
preadied."  The  plain  inference  is,  that  however  much  or 
little  may  be  meant  by  the  three  particular  figures  above 
Damed,  He  is,  at  any  rate,  in  literal  and  solid  fact  of  his- 
toiy,  a  Healer — ^the  Great  expected  Healer  of  mankind. 
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I  do  not  call  Him  tiie  Phjeician,  but  the  Healer,  i 
may  be  ohBerred ;  not  because  we  need  ecruple  b 
that  luune,  bat  simplj  to  call  attentjcu  to  the  &£t  t 
the  older  deaign&tioD,  HeaJer,  is  the  one  always  af^dioi 
to  P'Ti  in  the  New  Testament,  and  ha^ 
■til,  fli«l£ir  ■**  ■'>  Btrict  construction,  a  quite  diff^vot 
hImMm.  meaning.     There  appears  to  be  a  dee^ 

seated,  original  oonvictjon  among  men,  that  diseaseaai 
from  God,  or  the  gods — tokens  of  displeasure  c 
count  of  an.  The  bad  oonBdousnees  of  sin  Tolunteefl 
this  appalling  construction  of  them,  and  the  guffen 
hopes  to  reeorer,  only  by  some  mitig&tion  of  the  pows 
he  has  o&nded.  Hence  the  need  of  a  Healer ;  oa 
who  shall  have  skill,  or  &ith,  or  some  kind  of  aoeaee  i 
the  retributiTe  causes  punishing  the  body,  with  pom 
to  abate  their  action,  and  accomplish  the  release  of  theM 
,  victim.  Thus  also  we  find  that,  in  ahnoat  all  the  H 
1  races  of  the  world,  even  now,  the  Healer  is  their  Ho^ 
L  man,  or  Prophet,  though  in  fact  their  conjurer  only,  c 
magician.  The  Physician,  on  t)ie  other  hand,  is  on 
who  deals  in  physic,  one  who  cures  the  disorder  of  na- 
ture by  natural  ingredients,  working  by  their  natuni 
power.  He  and  his  work,  and  his  moans,  are  all  in  tha 
plane  of  nature  {Phxi^M),  and  hence,  from  the  days  «f 
Hippocrates  downward,  and  perhaps  in  Egypt  bdoM 
that  time,  he  is  called  a  Physician.  In  that  i 
Christ  was  never  a  proper  phyaician,  for  His  cures 
not  wrought  by  prescription,  but  by  the  inmiediat« 
extension,  somehow,  to  the  patient,  of  a  divine  or  so 
pematural  power.  He  fulfilled,  in  this  view,  as  probably 
it  was  never  done  before,  the  true  idea  of  the  Heale& 
The  healing  processes  "before  resorted  to  had  been  of  ft 
mixed  nature,  more  or  leee  corrupted  by  suparatitioa  ; 
operated,  here  and  there,  by  presoriptioas  obtalnad 
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toragh  oraolsB,  or  by  application  to  prophets  ;  Bome- 
timag  BfioondeJ  by  appeal  to  God,  in.  prayera  and  Bacri- 
fiM8  offered  by  the  priest.  In  the  case  of  poison  from 
the  bite  of  Berpenta,  incantations  were  specially  resorted 
tu.  Diviners  and  magicians  were  often  called  in.  If 
there  leas  a  pool,  supposed  to  be  stirred  up,  at  certain 
fiooTB,  by  cm  angel,  the  waters  would  be  thought  to 
ii*re  &  special  virtue.  Now,  at  last,  the  Healer  has 
crane  who  can  heal,  and  the  true  rehgious  idea  of  the 
ofice  ia  fulfilled  in  His  person. 

Why  now  thia  very  remarkable  devotion  to  the  heal- 
ing of  bodies^  Coming  into  the  world,  as  we  all  agree, 
tor  end*  bo  intensely  spiritual— to  be  a  ^^  gf^,  ^^  ^ 
Deliverer  of  bouIs,  and  to  become  the  *™'"w/ ***'«'■ 
He&d  of  a  universal  kingdom  gathered  in  His  own  glo- 
rimB  liieccBs  and  beatitude — why  does  He  strike  di- 
Rotiy  mto  this  low  levol  of  labour,  and  concern  Him- 
sdf  in  this  lai^e  degree,  with  the  diseflses  and  disahili- 
tie)  of  men's  bodies  1 

It  is  a  very  common  answer  made  to  this  question, 
™t  He  does  it  from  a  wise  consideration  of  the  advan- 
^  He  will  gain  by  it,  in  men's  prejudices,  or  the  power 
flewQlthiis  obtain  over  them,  in  the  separate  matter 
if  their  spiritual  choices  and  affections.  On  the  same 
Piaciple,  we,  it  will  bo  ui^ed,  are  to  go  directly  down 
■"lo  the  economic  struggles  and  physical  pains  of  men, 
■"iniatering  to  their  needs  and  the  terrible  woes  of  their 
''(KB,  taking  them,  in  that  manner,  at  a  wise  advan- 
tage, and  not  shoving  them  away  from  us  by  endea- 
vouring to  bolt  in  spiritual  lessons  upon  them,  without 
''^S  rare  for  their  bodily  wants  and  ailments. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  aa  far  as  we  are  oon- 
°^Ried,  in  our  own  human  charities.  Neither  is  there 
•Troom  to  doubt,  that  Christ's  whole  ministry  and 
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life  change  look,  because  of  His  beaJiaga,  and  the  very 
BjEtematic  and  leader  care  He  has  of  men's  bodie% 
Omitting  these,  or  conceiving  these  very  practical  mefi 
cies  never  to  have  been  shown.  His  teachings  would  Bf 
only  lectures,  and  the  whole  work  of  Hia  ministrj^ 
comparatively  speaking,  flashy  aud  thin.  Eveiythinif 
now  is  in  a  robust  and  rouuded  figui'e,  just  because 
these  practical  works  in  bodies  keep  away  the  look  A 
tiieory  and  Targum,  ^ving  us  a  Saviour  to  woi^t^ 
and  not  a  Rabbi  to  hear. 

But  that  Christ  really  put  Himself  to  Hia  works  c 
healing  for  this  purpose,  we  shall  not  be  satisfied,  t 

Oil  (Mnrnoii™  f^i  ^  believe.     He  haa  too  much  hea 
tt?''°j^«M  "(tf  ''^  these  works,  to  permit  a  thought  that 
4«iiB.  He  is   iu  them  prudentiaUy,  or  to  gaiS 

aome  ulterior  and  reoiote  advautage.  No,  there  ia  % 
deeper  reason.  He  ia  here  as  the  iuoaruate  Lord  a 
the  worlds,  and  He  could  not  eveu  be  thought  in  that 
character,  i^  being  flcBh,  He  did  not  turn  Himaelf  to  a 
He  meets  ia  the  flesh.  And  so  much  is  there  in  thil^i 
that  any  one  having  deep  enough  insight  to  read  sod)' 
a  matter  beforehand,  "would  aay  that  if  the  Word  ii 
be  incarnate,  then  He  will  assuredly  appear  to  bodieft 
minister  to  bodies,  claim  the  kindship  of  bodies,  by  ft 
tender  sympathy  for  their  pains  and  a  healing  tooofc 
upon  their  diseases.  Being,  iu  this  manner,  Son  q" 
Man,  He  is  brought  close  to  man,  upon  hia  hamaq^ 
level.  He  has  come  to  be  with  Lim  in  that  level— < 
touched  with  the  feeling,  not  of  his  mental,  or  mort' 
respectable  infirmities,  but  of  those  which  are  lowesfc' 
and  most  loathsome.  What  could  a  fastidious  Saviour 
do  here  %  one  who  is  too  delicate  and  spiritual  to  con- 
cern Himself  with  the  disagi'eeable  and  often  revoltuiy 
conditions  of  bodies  1 


I 
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Besides,  He  is  here  in  God's  own  love,  and  what  shall 
that  love  grapple  with,  when  it  cornea,  but  precisely 
that  which  is  deepest  iu  the  conaciouBnesa  of  suffering  ? 

Ho  matter  if  Ho  hns  come  to  be  a  Redeemer  of  soula. 
Souls  and  bodies  are  not  so  far  apart  as  many  try  to 
believe.  Where  are  the  pains  of  bodies 
felt  but  in  their  souls  1  and  where  go  kui  /nr  apan  in 
the  disorder  and  breakage  of  souls  but  ' 
directly  into  their  bodies  1  How  sovereign  is  the  ac- 
tion of  soula  !  how  inevitable  the  reaction  of  bodies  ! 
And  how  nearly  common  are  the  forttmes  of  both! 
The  fall  of  sin  carries  down  body  and  soul  together, 
and  the  quickening  of  the  Spirit  quickens,  not  the 
eoul  only,  but  the  mortal  body  with  it.  We  sometimes 
think  the  body  is  in  health,  when  the  soul  is  not  j  and 
the  soul  in  health,  when  the  body  is  not ;  but  a  great 
many  diseaaea  work  latently  a  long  time  before  they 
break  out,  and  the  returning  of  health  is  often  working 
latently  a  long  time  before  we  discover  it.  After  all, 
how  nearly  divine  a  thing  is  health,  be  it  in  the  soul,  or 
in  the  body ;  and  as  the  fibres  of  both  are  intertwined, 
with  such  marvellous  cunning,  all  through,  how  shall 
either  fall  out  of  God's  order  alone,  or  come  back  into 
it  alone  T 

The  whole  man  quivers  in  the  shock  of  sin.  The 
oryBtalline  order  of  soul  and  body  is  shivered  by  tha 
Bame  blow.  Diseases  consequent  are  nothing,  after  that, 
but  the  fact,  that  the  harmonic  condition  of  health  is 
broken — nothing  fitly  joined  together,  nothing  com- 
jd  by  what  every  joint  suppheth,  nothing  vitalized 
Jie  effectual  and  measurely  working  of  all  parts  for 
1  other.  Why  then  should  the  Great  Healer  think 
iBBB  by  bodies,  when  He  comes  for  the  healing  of 
1     And  aa  all  men  know  it,  when  their  bodies  are 
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sick,  and  itre  ready  euougli  to  be  he^ed — ignoraoi: 
meaQtime  altogether  of  the  disDider  in  their  si 
wanting  no  help  there — why  should  not  the  Healiw 
Mercy  apply  itaelf,  at  once,  where  it  ia  wanted,  and  □; 
throw  itself  away  on  souls,  in  the  attempting  of  a 
faction  sure,  at  first,  to  be  repelled  % 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  understand  this  ma.ttei; 
we  tnuat  carefully  observe  what  opinion  Christ  HimaoH 
had  of  men's  diseases  and  the  bad  implications  whem 
jKjcorm  M  cjir  ^'^1  come.  How  large  a  part  of  Hii 
tautouvTuiKfrni,  omes  are  wrought  on  persona  whom foi]] 
spirits — just  now  unwontedly  "  tormented  "  and  stirred 
up  to  a  special  activity — have  takenpossesaionof  J  Hon 
often  does  He  say,  "  Go  in  peace,  thy  sins  are  fotgiv€ 
thee  ; "  though  perhaps  nothing  has  been  said  o£  th^ 
sins  before,  and  poesibly  nothing  more  is  meant  t 
that  they  are  cured  of  their  malady  t  To  the  sim; 
inoffensive  broken  invBlid,  whom  He  found  at  the  p 
of  Siloam  and  healed,  He  says — "Sin  no  more,  lest  I 
worse  thing  befiiU  thee."  Over  a  poor  disabled  w 
doubled  by  disease.  He  saya,  in  softest  pity,  "  vhon 
Satan  has  bound  these  eighteen  years."  In  this  i 
ner  He  associates  disease,  even  habitually,  with  x 
causes,  and  very  nearly  identifies  the  burdei 
the  curse  and  burden  of  sin  itself.  Over 
man,  blind  from  his  birtb,  He  does  indeed  say  tl 
"  neither  he  nor  his  pai'ents  have  sinned,  that  he  n 
bom  blind,"  but  He  ouly  means  in  this  to  repel  t 
odious  and  half-superetitiouB  impeachment,  that  \i 
charging  the  very  special  suffering  of  the  case  to  soi 
special  criminality  in  the  house.  Had  the  impeachmegj 
been,  that  all  the  disabilities,  and  diseases,  and  the  g 
nerally  disordered  health  of  men's  bodies  are  due  to  t] 
great  public  fact    of  sin,  and   the  retributive  oatui 


\ooaened  by  it,  His  profoundly  accordant  conviction  is 
pD'Bd.  by  Hismission  itseli  Accordiny;ly  all  His  heal- 
iflgp  in  bodies,  were  but  so  many  types  of  the  healing 
virtue  He  was  dispeiising,  in  the  higher  nature  iteelt 
Indeed  the  whole  purpose  of  His  life,  comprehensively 
taien,  waa,  in  Hia  own  view,  to  work  a  healing  genei-al 
of  the  subject,  a  reatoration  thus  to  complete  health 
andtifl  crystal  unity  of  heaven's  vital  order.  Some- 
^iWBHe  appears  to  have  operated  for  the  soul,  through 
the  body  ;  and  sometimes  for  the  body  through  the 
*>til,  contriving  in  what  manner  to  eUcit  faith  before 
the  ciiTB,  and  assuming,  evidently,  the  fiwt  of  a  recipro- 
t*i  Mtion  and  reaction,  operating  naturally  between 
^Mn — the  healing  of  the  body  helped  by  the  faith  of 
the  Bonl  and  the  faith  of  the  soul  by  the  healing  of  the 
Wj.  lu  the  lai^  view.  His  operation  is  but  one,  and 
"fe,  complete  life,  is  or  is  to  be  the  result 

If  now  any  one  should  ask  what  is  the  particular  im- 
PW,  or  importauce,  of  this  healing  work  of  Christ  in 
"iiiieB,  that  it  should  even  occupy  a 
™*pter  in  the  doctrine  of  His  sacrifice,  (ompoiiwe  mii  ^ 
''■'very  simple  and  sufficient  answer  is,  ""  ''' 
^t  it  is  a  matter  unite  decisive,  in  respect  to  the  nature 
of  that  substitutive  ofiice  which  Christ  undertook  to 
''""I-  If  we  want  to  know  in  what  a 
°6  Buffered  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  His  i 
PWdituro  of  toil,  and  feeling,  and  disgustful  sympathy, 
"■o  the  murderous  jealousy  to  bo  encoiratered  in  heal- 
^  the  diseases  of  mankind,  will  furnish  the  exact  ex- 
t™'iatioii  required.  Indeed,  if  Ha  came  simply  to  be 
"6  aanifeated  love  of  God,  and  to  he  lifted  up  as  the 
'"^Mu  serpent  in  the  wOdemess,  for  the  heahng  of 
Piilty  souls,  nothing  could  be  more  natural,  in  that 
''"E,  having  that  sublime  heahng  purpose  in  view,  than 
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that  He  should  go  directly  into  the  healing  of  bodies, 
in  the  manner  described  by  the  evangelists.     But  if. 
He  came  to  satisfy  God's  justice,  or  pacify  God's  wisth 
against  sin,  so  to  prepare  a  ground  of  forgiveness  for 
sin,  there  is  a  very  palpable  two-fold  incongruity  be- 
tween His  healings  and  such  a  ^vork.     First,  betweeat 
I  offering  mere  pain,  or  Buffering  to  God,  and  a  general. 
I   operfttion  of  body-cure  on  mankind,  there  is  no  mora 
I   real  agreement,  or  oousent  of  meaning,  than  between 
I   doing  the  same  and  building  a  college,  or  endowing  a 
I  school  of  surgery.     And  secondly,  since  all  diseases  are 
but  issues  of  penal  consequence,  under  the  retributive 
,   laws  God  has  incorporated  in  our  human  nature  tist' 
tho  redress  of  our  sin,  what  is  Christ  doing,  in  His- 
mighty  works  of  healing,  but  simply  blocking,  or  de. 
featii^  the  ordinances  of  justice,  whose  wrath  He  has. 
■   come  to  satisfy,  and  whose  rule  to  propitiate )    Tha 
disagreement  is  radical  and  total,  between  being  man's 
substitute  under  God's  penalties  maintained,  and  being 
man's  Healer  under  the  same  discontinued,  or  pushed 
by.     The  question  how  shall  two  walk  together  unleaa 
they  be  agreed  ?  was  never  more  apposite.     The  infer- 
ence indeed  is  absolute,  one  way  or  the  other,  either 
that  Christ  engaged  in  no  such  work  of  healing,  orthsit 
He  came  to  fulfil  no  saoh  office  of  suffering. 

Meantime,  the  agreement  between  Hia  healingminia- 
try  and  the  kind  of  vicarious  action  I  have  uacribed  to 
Him  is  complete.     Nay,  He  could  not 
fBtoAc-imihtuiwA-  come  into  the  world, in  that  office,  with. 
'^  ■  Q^(^  undertaking  one  kindof 

naturaUy  as  the  other  ;  or,  in  fact,  without  feeling  both 
to  be  one. 

In  this  connection,  therefore,  that  very  important, 
text  which  we  have  already  cited  comes  back  upon  ui^ 
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to  magnify  Btill  farther  its  almost  imperial  authority — 
"That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
Eeaiaa  the  prophet,  saying,  Himself  took  our  infir- 
mities and  bare  onr  sicknesses."  Here  is  a  paasE^ 
quoted  directly  from  that  stock-fimd  chapter  of  vica- 
rious language,  the  63rd  of  Isaiah.  The  New  Testament 
eipresaion,  "  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sick- 
nesses," represents  "hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried 
our  sorrows,"  in  that  chapter ;  where  immediately 
follow  words  like  these^"Tet  we  did  esteem  Him 
stricken,  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted.  But  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions.  He  was  bruised  for 
onr  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was 
upon  Him,  and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed." 

Now  it  will  he  seen  that,  in  this  passage,  we  have 
the  stiffest  looking  terms  of  penal  substitution  any- 
where to  be  found,  and  yet  that  we  have  also  a  clause 
at  the  b^inning,  and  a  clause  at  the  end,  determining 
the  VMUS  loquendi  of  ail  these  terms,  and  showing, 
beyond  a  question,  that  their  meaning  is  exhausted 
hy  the  labours,  and  suffering  sympathies,  and  wrongs 
of  bitter  violence  Christ  endured,  as  the  bodily  and 
spiritual  Healer  of  mankind.  For  when  it  is  said,  "  He 
hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows,"  it  is  no 
more  possible  to  understand  that  He  is  literally  sub- 
stituted in  our  griefs  and  sorrows  ;  for  the  language 
has  been  applied  to  Christ's  healings,  and  is  even 
declared  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  fact,  that  He  there 
"took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses."  For 
He  took  them  not  literally  upon  Him,  but  ouly 
assumed  them  to  bear  in  a  way  of  pains-taking 
labour,  and  exhaustive  sympathy,  and  disgustful  at- 

^  tention,  coupled  with  much  abuse  and  httle  gratitude. 

I  And  then  again,  when  He  is  said,  in  so  many  strong 
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terms,  to  have  been  wouuded  and  braised  for  as,  put 
in  chastiseraeat  and  atripes,  how  suddenly  and 
totally  does  the  subatitution  change  look,  when  tha 
terminal  aim,  or  end,  or  idea  appears!  The  wounding 
and  bruising,  the  chastisement  and  stripes,  do  not 
bring  us  out,  as  we  should  expect,  on  the  satisfaction 
of  God's  justice,  but  we  read,  instead^"  with  his 
etripea  we  are  healed  ; "  or,  aa  in  Peter's  veraioQ — "  by 
whose  stripes  ye  were  healed."  And  so,  taking  aU 
Christ's  miiiistry,  from  His  beginning  to  the  hour  of 
His  death,  it  turns  out  that  He  is  in  a  grand  work  of 
healing  for  body  and  soul,  chaining  on  His  burdened 
feeling  aU  our  eicknesscs  and  pains,  all  the  disorder  of 
our  transgressiiHis  and  sins,  weary,  disgustful,  deep 
sorrow,  circumvented,  hated,  persecuted,  and  smitten, 
as  it  were,  of  God,  yet  persisting  even  unto  death 
and  alt  this  for  our  peace,  or,  what  is  nowise  dififerent, 
for  our  healing,  or  complete  health.  What  a  profound 
reality,  and  depth,  and  rationality,  is  there  in  such 
vicariousneas !  Nobody  is  offended  by  it,  and  whera 
is  the  heart  it  will  not  soften !  HeaJth,  too,  this 
divine  health !  typified  by  the  cooling  of  so  many 
fevers,  the  seeing  of  so  many  blind  eyes,  the  leaping  of 
so  many  crippled  limbs,  the  leproua  skin  blushing  intO' 
colour,  the  weakness  bounding  into  pulse,  the  tingling: 
of  new  life  where  life  was  ebbing  low,  and,  above  all, 
the  sense  harmonically  tuned  to  wind,  and  sky,  eod 
weather — take  all  this  for  sign,  without,  of  that 
sublimer  healing  in  the  soul's  disordere  within,  fol-, 
lowing  it  upward  into  the  state  of  complete  life 
purity,  and  harmony  with  God,  how  great  a  matter  \A 
it,  and  how  fit  to  occupy  the  burdened  heart,  the 
crucified  fidelity,  and  all  the  sufferiug  years  of  the  Son 
of  God  I    Is  there  any  substitution  worthier  to  bs 
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borne  by  Him,  or  more  to  be  admired,  and  glorified 
byuBt 

In  this  general  view,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over- 
ma^ify  the  iraportauce  of  Christ's  healings,  taken  ia 
their  spiritual  uses,  and  their  connec-  priKtir«Xvii\\ttat 
tions  with  the  preaching  of  His  gospel  "k« '"""'"ci"- 
ftfterwarda.  In  them  are  provided  tbe  finest  aod  moat 
quickening  analogies ;  so  that  every  story  of  healing 
is,  ia  fact,  a  sermon,  yielding  its  own  particular  lesson 
of  prayer  and  importunity,  of  holy  conviction,  of  divine 
sympathy  and  strength-giving,  of  trust,  of  co-operative 
action,  of  public  confession  and  devoted  following. 
Whea  rightly  handled,  there  is  a  wonderful  felicity 
in  such  lessons.  No  logical  processes  or  refinements 
are  wanted  to  set  them  forth.  They  make  their 
address  directly  to  the  sentinients,  and  get  them- 
sekes  interpreted  by  the  practical  wants  and  trou- 
bles of  experience.  Sin,  too,  is  so  very  like  to  disease 
and  Bo  closely  yoked  with  it,  that  it  takes  to  itself, 
with  quick  facility,  whatever  is  said,  or  done,  itx 
diseBse.  Talking  of  blindness  the  sinner  scarcely 
counts  it  a  figure  to  say  that  his  soul  is  blind.  The 
being  held  by  demons  gets,  how  often,  a  ready  inter- 
pretation from  the  terrible  storms  of  the  mind,  and 
the  insubduablo  fires  of  hate  and  demonised  passion  ! 
How  easily,  too,  will  the  soul  that  ia  shamed  and 
utterly  broken,  by  guilty  and  remorseful  convictions, 
take  everything  said  and  done  for  a  poor  leper,  as 
being  wonderfully  true  for  it !  The  healings,  m  this 
view,  belong  to  the  very  staple  matter  of  the  gospel 
t  Without  them,  it  would  be  a  soul  without  a  body  ;  for 

gospel  wants  a  body,  as  truly  as  a  man,  or  a  seed  ; 
a  every  seed  hath  its  own  body,  so  tho  outward 
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facta  of  Christ's  liaalingB  are  the  yary  pattioalar  a 
proper  body  of  the  luiglitier  and  diviner  healingt 
has  undertftltea  to  work  in  character  and  tlie  i 
man  of  the  spirit. 

Besides,  it  is  another  very  important  office  of  thea 
vorke  on  the  body,  that  tboy  emphasise  t 
manner  and  working  of  Christ.  We  want,  e 
a  BQpematural  salvation  if  any,  one  tbat  bas  power  fa 
turn  back  all  the  currents  and  casualties  of  retribntivf 
disorder  ia  our  sin.  We  are  under  sin,  and  a  \ 
is  wanted  that  can  draw  us  out  and  bring  ua  clear  of 
it.  How  much  then  does  it  signify 
df  o''™^mw™{'  tbat  our  Saviour  was  a  Healer.  Going 
"^'""""  along  with  Him  in  His  ministry,  and 

seeing  how  He  works  ;  always  competent  to  tbe  thing 
He  undertakes,  unsealing  eyes  born  blind,  baniahing 
foul  spirits,  commanding  the  white  skin  of  lepera  to 
redden  into  health,  hearing  every  forlorn  sufferer's 
prayer,  unable  to  be  even  touched  in  the  hem  of  His 
garment  without  sending  out  some  healing  virtue  ;  wa  ■ 
have  the  feeling  produced  that  we,  toi,,  can  be  heale^4 
that  the  grip  of  retribution  fastened  upon  ua  by  ooi^a 
sin,  all  the  bad  casualties  of  our  inward  disorder  ci^f 
be  loosened.     In  tbe  salvation  offered  us,  there  is 
of  capacity  ;  we  feel  that  God  is,  in  our  case,  able  tof 
undertake,  and  carry,  and  complete,  tbe  work  of  o 
deliverance — able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost.     In  tbi 
profoundly  necessary  impression,  the   other  miradttifl 
also  concur;  but  if  these  mighty  works  had  not  beeafl 
wrought,  nothing  else  that  Christ  could  have   don^-,! 
in  the  sphere  of  truth   and  the   spirit,  would   havaff 
had  tbe  necessary  energy  of  a  gospel       Not  evettff 
Hip  a'oas    would   haye    signified   much   beyond    tha.fl 
proof  of  Hia  weakneas.     It  is  only  when  the  GrbutV 
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TTminR  dies,  that  we  look  to  find  His  cross  a  deed 
of  power. 

After  what  was  said,  in  the  next  previous  chapter, 
of  the  recovery  of  men  to  a  participation  with  Christ 
in  His  sacrifice,  it  may  occur  to  acme  one  to  ask, 
whether  it  can  be  imagined,  that  His  healings  are  to 
he  thus  participated  ?  To  which  I  answer  that,  in  some 
Tory  important  degree,  they  probably 
are.  And  here  I  will  say  nothing  of  j, 
the  "gift  of  healing,"  so-called,  which  =-"■■""*' s-^^'"*" 
many  are  quite  positive  is  discontinued — showing  still 
no  Scripture  for  the  fact ;  for  if  it  were  in  still  un- 
disputed eierciae,  it  would  pertain  only  to  such  as  are 
put  in  the  gift,  and  not  to  the  general  condition  of 
discipleship.  We  are  looking  here  for  that  oiJy  in 
which  the  followers  of  their  Master  are  to  follow;  that 
which  belongs  to  their  unity  of  spirit  and  object  with 
Him.  Here  we  find  them  called  to  look  on  the  thmgs 
of  others,  even  as  He  did,  and  to  have  the  samo  mind 
with  Him  in  His  condescension  to  the  broken  lot  of 
mankind.  And  this  includes,  of  course,  a  large,  and 
Ml,  and  free  sympathy  with  all  suffering  ;  a  capacity 
of  being  burdened  for  the  sick,  and  aometiraea  a 
necessary,  knowing  consent  to  esposnre  from  con- 
tagious maladies,  that  involves  the  greatest  peril  to 
life.  The  ministry  of  love — no  Christian  can  withhold 
himaelf  from  this,  whether  it  relate  to  mind,  or  body, 
or  sin,  or  sickness.  Hence  the  expectation,  apart  from 
Any  gift  of  healing,  that  all  disciples,  in  all  grades  and 
_«n^tion8,  will  have  their  prayers  burdened  heavily, 

en,  for  the  sick,  and  will  sometimes  prevail  before 
suit  for  their  recovery — this  apart  from  any 
of  miracle,   and   by  virtue   of    the  merely 
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Christian    efficacy    of    prayer,    as    affirmed    by    the 
doctrine  of  prayer  itself. 

Hence  that  remarkable  passage  in  the  close  of  th» 
epistle  of  Junes,  affirming  the  efficaey  of  prayer  f(V 
the  sick,  and  by  the  interjection  di  some  vicarioSB' 
image,  or  term,  in  almost  every  verse,  giving  it 
very  cast  of  the  Chriatly  sacrifice.  It  opens  by  por- 
mitting  every  Biok  person  to  semi  for  the  elders  of  tbo. 
church,  and  laying  it  oa  them,  as  a  charge  belonging  to 
their  office,  to  pray  over  the  sick,  and  help  their  own 
faith  in  doing  it,  by  the  ancient  solemnity  of  a  ritual' 
anointing.  Then  it  passes  on  to  what  is  more  general^L 
b^onging,  not  to  church  officers,  but  to  the  commott 
e^cacy  of  prayer  itself ;  where  the  declaration  is, 
"the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  tbo  sick;"  that  tbo 
Lord— -not  the  disciple — will  raise  him  up,  and  that 
sins  shall  be  forgiven  him,  as  they  were  for^ven  by 
Christ  in  His  healings.  It  will  not  be  understood,  of 
1'  fcourse,  that  the  prayer  of  faith  is  pledged  to  restore  all 
f  '  I  sick,  hut  only  that  it  wilt  restore  as  many  sick 
^^  ■  '  Ihave  the  prayer  of  faith  given,  or  allowed;  for  God 
\  0  ■'  iwill  not  help  any  one  to  pray  in  faith  for  such  as  EBb 
(will  not  restore.  In  the  nest  verse,  the  subject 
enlarged,  and  all  Christian  friends  are  put  in  a  kind 
vicarious  relation  to  ■each  other,  in  respect  to  th^ 
faults  and  maladies  of  souL  "  Confess  your  faults 
to  another" — ask  sympathy,  that  is,  in  a  free  atatft^ 
ment  of  your  inward  troubles — "  and  pray  for  onft 
another  that  ye  may  be  healed;"  as  if  the  mattt 
wanted  were  a  cure  of  inbred  disorder.  Then  follon 
an  appeal  to  the  esaniple,  or  instance  of  Ehjatf 
prayers ;  and  the  matter  is  put  in  a  form  to  out  off  fb(! 
ever  the  idea  that  such  kind  of  prayer  is,  or  ever 
be,  antiquated;  for  Elijah's  prayers  we  are  told  i 
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not  BpeoiaUy  a  prophet's,  or  an  angel's,  but  only  a 
aui'a,  and  thiit  "  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we 
us"— just  aij  weak,  aud  cloudy,  and  hard  of  faith  as  a 
poper  human  creature  will  be.  Finally  he  goes  on  to 
spsak  of  the  care  every  brother  will  have  for  every 
bwtlier,  when  he  falls  ;  how  he  will  fly  to  the  rescue, 
ncd  turn  him  back,  and  be  a  Saviour  to  him,  like  his 
Master,  only  in  a  lower,  less  complete  sense,  proper  to 
Ilia  own  human  weakness.  Have  it  as  a  fiict  always  in 
JODf  feeling,  he  says,  that  "  ho  which  oonverteth  a  ein- 
nw  [that  is,  a  fallen  brother]  from  the  error  of  his  way 
»M  save  a  soul  from  death  and  hide  a  multitude  of 
siHB."  It  is  all  along  we  shall  perceive,  io  this  passage, 
M  if  the  Master  were  calling  the  disciple  to  have  a 
dose,  dear  part  with  Him,  in  His  healing  and  saving 
*t)rk.  And  what  is  most  of  all  impressive,  he  gives 
la  that  woi'd  "hide,"  a  part  with  Him,  so  to  speak,  in 
flJBTery  work  of  reconcihation.  The  Old  Testament 
word  translated  atonement,  reconciliation,  literally 
■Mans  to  hide,  or  cover — "  Thou  hast  covered  all  their 
fin" — "  Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven 
Md  whose  sins  are  covered,"  As  the  Master  has  this 
power,  and  stands  in  this  high  honour,  so  the  follower 
™ill  follow,  and  shall  even  hope,  when  he  pities  the 
^  of  his  brother,  and  prays  him  bank,  with  many 
t'Us  and  tender  watchings  thereunto,  that  he  also  may 
M  the  minister  of  healing  and  a  justifying  peace,  and 
"^J  hide  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Speaking  thua  of  prayer  and  of  works  by  prayer 
^'^omplished,  not  to  put  down,  in  connection,  the 
''"larkable  promise  of  Christ,  so  often  debated,  and  so 
^ffieolt,  as  many  think,  to  be  rationally  quahfied, 
""^t  Bven  be  a  criminal  omission — "Verily,  verily, 
I  aj  unto  you.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works 
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that  I  do  shall  he  do  also,  and  greater  works  than  these 
shall  he  do,  because  I  go  unto  my  Father.  And  what- 
soever ye  shall  ask,  in  jny  name,  that  will  I  do,  that 
the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son.  If  ye  shall 
ask  anything  in  my  name  I  will  do  it."  This  huge 
over-promise  of  the  Saviour — what  shall  we  make  of  it  1 
how,  and  how  far,  shall  we  qualify  it  i 


CHAPTER  IL 

Omusf  B  OBJEOT  IS  THB   HEALING  OF  SOULa 

^  healings  of  Christ  in  bodies,  we  have  just 
seen,  are  in  faxjt  an  outward  type  of  the  more  radical 
and  sublime  cure  He  undertakes,  by  His  sacrifice,  to 
work  in  fallen  character.  In  this  cure,  we  have  the 
principal  aim  and  object  of  EQs  mission.  We  may 
B^  up  thus  all  that  He  taught,  and  did,  and  suf- 
fered, in  the  industry  of  His  life  and  the  pangs  of 
ffis  cross,  and  say  that  the  one,  comprehensive,  all- 
mclusive  aim,  that  draws  Him  on,  is  the  change  He 
^  operate  in  the  spiritual  habit  and  future  well- 
Deing  of  soula  In  this  fact  it  is,  and  only  in  this, 
^t  He  becomes  a  Redeemer.  He  is  here  in  vica- 
nous  sacrifice,  not  for  son^thing  else,  but  for  this. 

In  the  unfolding  of  this  general  conception,  my 
P^nt  chapter  will  be  occupied.  It  is  very  commonly 
^*suined  that  Christ  is  here  for  another  and  difierent 
^■"^  object  j  viz.,  to  suffer  before  God's  justice,  and 
prepare,  in  the  satisfying  of  that,  a  way  of  possible 
forgiveness  for  men.  From  this  I  must  dissent,  though 
^thout  proposing  here  any  controversy,  farther  than 
^&y  be  implied  in  the  maintenance  and  due  illustra- 
tion of  my  proposition  above  stated.  What  was  neces- 
*^  to  be  done  for  the  preparation  of  forgiveness  will 
w  considered,  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  discus- 
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'  Bion.  t  only  say,  for  the  present,  that  this  is  no  priq* 
oipal  matter  in  Hia  work,  the  principal  matter  being  fa 
inaugurate  a  grand,  restorative,  new-creating  nac 
I  ment  on  character — the  reconciliation,  that  ia,  of  n 
'  to  God.  The  other,  the  preparation  of  forgivem 
take  what  view  of  it  we  may,  unless  we  make  forgive, 
neaa  the  same  thing  aa  reconciliation,  can  be  onlyi 
secondary  and  auhoriiinate  matter,  the  principal  woi 
and  wonder  of  all  being  what  Christ  undertakes  and  i| 
able  to  do,  in  the  bad  raind'a  healing  and  recovery  fa 
Qod. 

That  some  very  great  and  wonderful  change,  i 
casting  of  soul  is,  in  some  way,  neceasaiy — as  wi 

Oa'M  itova*-^  proTide  the  forgiveness  of  e 
e™""^-  generally  admitted   and  asserted  wiH 

abundant  emphasis ;  but  it  is  not  as  generallj  pe 
oeived  that  Christ  haa  any  particular  agency  in  it.  ''. 
is  not  denied  that  His  teachings  have  great  value,  t 
that  what  ia  called  His  expiatory  suffering  for  sin  i| 
effective  in  a  degree,  on  men's  feeling,  as  well  ; 
efficacious   in  the  aatiafaction   of  justice ;    and  it  i 

continually  put  to  His  credit,  in  this  aamo  Bufferinj 

and  satisfaction,  that  He  has  purchased  the  Hoi; 
Spirit,  and  sends  Him  forth  to  work  the 
change  iu  souls.  In  this  way,  some  compensation.  i| 
made  for  the  loss  that  accrues  by  a  failure  to  o 
the  immediate  and  really  immense  agency  of  Christ  ii 
such  changes ;  still  there  is  a  loss.  No  conceptioi 
Christreally  meets  the  true  significance  of  Hia  misa 
that  doea  not  find  Him  working  centrally  in  the  gre(^ 
Soul- Healing  Himself  ;  related  preaently  to  it,  in  all  tht 
matter  of  His  suffering  and  sacrifice.  It  ia  not  Hi] 
simply  to  forgive,  or  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  i 
the  lowest  and  moat  nearly  negative  sense  of  remiRsioa  I 
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Ks  great  and  THst.lj  more  sigoifica.at  eodeaTour  is,  to  | 
nuke  the  Bia  itself  let  go  of  the  Burner,  and  bo  deliver 
lum  inwardly  tliat  he  shidl  be  clear  of  it.  And  to  tto- 
compliab  this  requires  an  almost  recomposition  of  the 
nun;  the  removal  of  all  his  breakage,  and  disorder, 
and  dersDgement,  and  the  crystalltzatioD  over  again,  if 
I  maj  go  speak,  of  all  his  shattered  affinities,  in  God's 
owaiunQoay  and  law.  And,  in  order  to  this  result, 
wluteTei'  agencies  beside  concur  iu  it,  three  things, 
inoliided  in  the  sacrifice  and  sufTering  of  Jesus,  appear 
to  be  here  specially  needed. 

1.  There  is  a  want  of  something  done,  or  shown,  to  ; 
ptMDgage  the  feeling,  or  raise  a  favouring  prejodioe  in  1 
it;  BO  that,  when  advance  is  made,  on  prc-a^^aga  9a  \ 
God's  part,  in  a  call  to  repentance,  the  ■'''"'"«•  i 

wbject  may  not  be  repelled,  but  drawn  rather.    Other-  , 
<iM  it  is  like  to  be  aa  it  was  in  the  garden,  when  the  , 
>!>d(uit  bearing  God  calling  after  him,  fled  and  hid  1 
liniselt     No  btid  soul  likes  to  meet  the  Holy  One,  but 
i^ila  painfully,  shivers  with  dread,  and  turns  away. 
But  the  foremost  thing  we  see  in  Christ   is  not  th» 
iii&iita  holiness,  or  sovereign   purity  j    He   takes   as, 
ta,  on  the  side  of  our  natural  feeling ;  showing  His 
^Mnpaaaions  there,  passing  before  us  visaged  in  sorrow, 
poaning  in  distresafd  concern  for  us,  dying  even  the 
Bitterest  conceivable  death,  because  the  love  He  bears 
to  M  cannot  let  go  of  us.     In  a  word  we  see  Him  eu- 
t*fed  BO  deeply  into  our  lot,  that  we  are  softened  and 
*'*ra  by  Him,  and  even  begin  to  want  Him  entered 
"^"re  deeply,  that  we  may  feel  Him  more  oonstrain- 
"'gly.     In  this  may  a  great  point  is  turned  in  our  re- 
oovfliy.    Our  heart  is  engaged  before  it  is  broken.    We 
™  the  Friend  before  we  love  the  Saviour. 
3.'It  is  another  point  of  consequence,  iu  the  matter 
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of  our  recovery,  that  we  have  some  better,  more  tead^ 
and  80  more  piercing,  conviction  of  Bin,  than  we  g 
from  our  natural  remorse,  or  even  from  the  ruggi 
^Hufam  at  cm-  ^^"^  blunt  sentence  of  law.  It  is  we 
i^*-  indeed,  to  be  sbot  through  with  gra 

bolts  from  Sinai,  but  these  hard,  dry  wounds,  the< 
lacerations  of  trath,  want  searching  and  woundii 
over  agsun,  by  the  gentle  surgery  of  love,  before  we  a 
in  a  way  to  be  healed.  Tn  th!B  more  subduing,  az 
more  nearly  irresistible  convincing,  we  have,  in  pal 

I  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  the  cross.  We  look  on  Hin 
whom  we  have  pierced,  and  are  pierced  ourselvc 
Thioi^h  the  mighty  bosom  struggle  of  the  agony  ai 
death,  we  look  down,  soilened,  into  the  bosom  wa 
and  woes  Christ  pities  and  dies  for  in  us.  And  whi 
we  hear  Him  say — "  Of  sin,  because  ye  believe  not  o 
me" — we  ai-e  not  chilled,  or  repelled,  as  by  the  i 
baptism  of  fear  and  remorse,  but  we  welcome  the  paj 
As  Simeou  himself  declared,  "he  is  set  for  the  fall," 
well  as  "  for  the  rising  again ; "  and  we  even  bleas  tl 
fall  that  so  tenderly  prepares  the  rising. 

In  this  manner  it  was,  that  the  conversion  of  Vx 
began  at  the  point  of  that  piercing  word — "  I  a: 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  thou  persecuteaL"  Pens 
trated  and  felled  by  that  arrow  of  the  divine  love,  hii 
"exceedingly  mad"  feeling  dies,  and  his  resiBtam 
from  that  moment  is  gone. 

3.  There  greatly  needs  to  be,  and  therefore,  j 
Christ  is  given,  a  typo  of  the  new  feeling  and  life  I 

!  be  restored.     Abstract  descriptions  given  of  holiness 
Biimdt  for  tki  a-  "^  boly  virtue,  do  not  signify  muob  to 
mpiar.  those  who  never  knew  them  inwardlj 

by  their  effects.     To  conceive  a  really  divine  charact«(  J 
by  apecification,  or  receive  it  by  inventory  is,  u 


charaotet>J 

J 
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imi^BBible.    No  language  can  give  the  specification, 

aaduo  mind  could  take  the  meaning  of  it  accurately, 

if  it  ^ere  given.     Hence  the  necessity  that  we  have 

some  exposition  that  is  practical  and  personal.     We 

'want  no  theologio  definition  of  God's  perfections  ^  but 

we  want  a  Friend,  whom  we  can  feel  as  a  man,  and 

whom  it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  us  to  accept 

^d  love.    Let  Him  come  so  nigh,  if  possible,  let  Him 

be  so  deeply  inserted  into  our  lot  and  our  feeling,  that 

we  can  bury  ourselves  in  Him  and  the  fortimes  of  His 

burdened  life,  and  then  it  will  be  wonderful,  if  having 

God*8  own  type  in  His  life,  we  do  not  catch  the  true 

• 

"npreas  from  it  in  ourselves. 

In  these  three  points,  we  perceive  that  the  sufiering 
^©  and  death  of  Jesus  are  the  appropriate  and  even 

^^flcessary  equipment  of  His  doing  force,  in  what  He 

^dertakes  for  character.   Observe  now  what  this  doing 

^eludes,  and  in  how  many  ways  and  forms  it  is  set 

rorth.    Thus  He  quickens — "and  you 

*»*ta  He  quickened.      He  gives  life —  ina*«  Bim,  a  renew- 

*hat  He  should  give  eternal  life."     He 
^*>erates  the  bondage  of  souls — "If  the  Son  shall  make 
you  fi«e."     He  new-creates — "new-created  in  Christ 
•'^stia."     He  begets — "hath  begotten  us  again  to  a 

^®ly  hope."  He  raises  from  the  state  of  spiritual 
^®^tli — "  and  hath  raised  us  up  together."  He  con- 
^ei^ts — "tmming  away  every  one  of  you  fix)m  His 
^Sluities."  He  is  the  captain,  or  bringer  on,  of 
^"v-cttion — "bringing  many  sons  unto  glory."  He 
^^^nciles,  or  changes  to  conformity  of  life  with  God 
■^^*to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
^oirlcl  unto  Himself."  He  redeems — "  made  unto  ua 
^^iemption;"     In  the  same  way  He  is  called  "the 
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ligbt  of  the  world,''  "  the  day-star,"  "the  truth," 
water  of  life,"  "  the  breiid  of  life,"  the  mirror  of  God's 
glory,  before  which  "we  are  changed  from  glory  to 
glory."  In  short  there  ia  no  end  to  the  images  that 
spring  up,  at  every  turn  of  the  New  Testament 
writings,  to  eipreas  the  opertitive  purpose  and  manner 
of  Christ's  soul-renewing  work — presenting  it  con- 
tinually as  the  something  He  is  doing  upon  us,  or  to 
revolutionise  and  restore  our  character.  This  would 
be  more  impreasively  shown,  if  we  could  pause  on  all 
these  various  expressions,  eucb  as  I  have  briefly  <nl 
by  catoh-worde,  and  unfold  them  by  a  deliberate  ei 
sitioB  of  their  meaning. 

But  instead  of  this,  I  will  recall,  in  this 
single  expresaion,  or  figure,  aa  directly  referred  to  Him 
as  any  of  the  others,  and  commonly  overlooked  as 
having  any  auch  reference  at  all — the  figure  I  mean  of 
birth,  or  regeceratioD.  It  is  even  commonly  taught 
that  Christ  is  not  immediately  concerned  in  the 
change  called  regeneration,  but  only  in  the  prepan- 
tion  of  forgiveness  for  it,  when  the  change  is  wrought 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  ofBce  that  belongs  to  Him. 
What  then  signify  such  examples  as  these  %  *'  But  u 
many  as  received  Him  [Christ]  to  them  gave  He  power 
to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe 
in  His  name ;  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of 
the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
God,"  [L  e.,  of  God  aa  in  Christ.]  Again — "  Every  one 
that  doeth  righteouaneas  is  bom  of  Him,"  [Christ.] 
And  again — "  Being  bom  again,  not  of  corruptiblfl 
seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  Word  of  God,  [the 
Logos]  that  liveth  and  abideth  for  ff 

This  matter  of  regeneration  is  referred  also 
Holy  Spirit,  it  is  true  \  but  not  in  any  euch  exolusivs 


naQ 
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Benae  that  it  is  not  referred  with  equal  truth  to 
Christ ;  for  it  is  even  declared  to  be  the  office  of  the 
Spirit  to  glorify  Christ  in  the  eouL 
Christ  is  a  power  to  the  soul  hefore  its  jmrnnw  wai  u< 
thought,  and  by  that  which  is  given  to 
thought  in  His  person.  The  Spirit  is  a  power  back  of 
thought,  opening  thought  as  a  receptivity  towards 
Him,  and,  in  that  manner,  setting  the  subject  under 
the  impreaaioQ  of  Christ's  life,  and  death,  and  cha- 
racter. "  He  shall  glorify  Me,"  says  the  Saviour,  "  for 
He  shall  receive  of  Mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you." 
In  Paul's  view,  conversion  is  to  be  doBcribed  accordingly 
as  the  inward  discovery  of  Christ.  "When  it  pleaSed 
God,"  he  says,  "  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me,"  giving  that 
as  the  Bcoount  of  his  conversion.  Christ  then  ia,  or  ia 
to  be,  an  operative  power  on  men,  in  the  senae  that 
they  tire  to  be  regenerated  in  holiness  by  Him.  In  a 
remoter  and  equally  true  sense,  they  are  regen*ated 
by  the  Spirit;  in  a  cloaerand  more  proximate  sense  by 
Christ,  aa  the  moral  image  and  love  of  God,  set  forth 
to  engage  their  love  and  renew  them  in  character. 
The  work  required  is  no  such  work  as  can  be  sum- 
marily struck  out,  by  the  mere  efficiency,  or  foree- 
principle  of  God.  It  requires  all  there  ia  of  God,  in 
the  incarnate  life  of  Jesus,  in  His  feeling,  in  His 
Oethsemane,  in  Hi3  death ;  a  brooding  of  the  whole 
dejfic  mercy,  and  truth,  and  patience,  and  holiness, 
over  the  enthralment  and  death-like  chill  of  the  soul. 
Even  as  Paul  testifies  again — "But  ye  are  washed, but 
ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jeans  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God." 

Such  is  the  Itind  of  efficacy  which  the  Scriptures 
.  ttribato  to  Christ,  and  for  this  kind  of  efficacy  ia 
I  Oman  character  they  conceive  Him  to  be  sent  tato 
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the  world.     And,  by  this  kind  of  efficacy,  too,  we  aball^ 
Bee  that  He  is  revealed  in  the  consciousneBB  of  His  di»*. 

ciples.     It  is  not  the  account  of  th; 
leifiujnuiinoiidw-  Christian  experience,  and  of  the  Oospel 
"^'"'  aa  related  thereto,  that  Christ  has  doirf 

Homething  before  God's  throne,  and  wholly  apart  froiK( 
all  effect  in  them,  to  make  then-  acceptance  poaaible  j 
and  then  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  a  diyine  ef&cienojl 
in  them,  changes  their  hearts.  No  such  theologi* 
gospel  of  dry  wood  and  hay  is  the  gospel  of  tb» 
apostles.  They  find  everything,  in  their 
nature,  penetrated  by  the  sonae,  and  eavou 
beauty,  and  glory  of  Christ.  Their  whole  c 
nesa  is  a  Christ-oonaoiouBnesa — everything  good  e 
strong  in  them  is  Christ  within.  Worated  in  all  tbra 
atruggles  of  will-work  and  self-regeneration,  they  eti] 
chant  their  liberty  in  Christ  and  say — "  For  the  law  oj 
the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free.? 
Their  joy  is  to  be  oonaciously  Christed,  fully  possessed 
by  Christ ;  to  have  Him  dwell  in  them,  and  spread 
Himself  over  and  through  all  the  senses  and  aent^ 
menta,  and  willings,  and  works  of  their  life. 

This  is  Paul,  for  example,  a  man  transformed,  a 
through,  by  Christ  living  in  him  ;  consoiouBly  we 
and  little  and  low  in  himself,  and  possible  to  be  lift 
only  in  the  hope  that,  as  Christ  hath  risen  from  t 
dead,  he  may  also  rise  with  Him,  to  walk  i 
of  life.  Not  that  hfl  waa  captivated  simply  by  H{| 
life.  He  was  even  more  profoundly  captivated  by  I 
death,  and  found,  in  fact,  his  deepest  inapiratiofl 
there  ;  desiring  ever  to  be  with  Him  in  the  fellowsfai 
of  His  sufferings,  and  to  he  made  conformable  to  J 
mighty  sacrifice  in  them.  In  that  saerifice  it  was  tt 
he  most  felt  his  working.     That  broke  his  heart,  a 
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there  he  took  the  saintly  fire  that  burned  bo  brightly 
in  him.  It  ia  as  if  tbe  Paul-soul  were  all  wrapped  in 
by  the  Christ-aoul,  and  he  only  speaks  aloud  what  he 
feels  within,  when  he  says — "  Tet  not  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me." 

It  is  also  a  singular  confirmation  of  this  kind  of 
eridence,  that  all  living  disciples  of  our  own  time  give 
the  same  kind  of  testimony  from  their 
eiperience,  when,  by  their  doctrine,  ^^^S^^^^ 
they  have  no  right  to  it.  They  have  ^  '*«"  "*"  *"* 
no  such  view,  it  may  be,  of  Christ,  aa 
that  He  is  sent  to  be  a  regenerative  power  on  cha- 
racter; the  lean  kine  of  judicial  satisfaction  have 
devoured  the  good  kino  of  God's  regenerative  bounty, 
and  yet  they  cling  to  Christ  for  a  wonderful  and 
blessed  something  still,  which  He  puts  in  their  feel- 
ing, and  call  Him  lovingly  their  life.  Sometimes  they 
look  after  a  reason  why  they  are  so  much  bound  up  in 
Tfirn,  and  imagine  that  it  is  their  sense  of  gratitude  to 
Christ  for  the  squaring  of  their  account  with  God,  by 
His  sufferings  ;  as  if  they  could  have  Him  in  so  great 
endearment  for  what  He  has  suffered  before  God,  apart 
from  all  tliat  He  is  and  pleads  before  us.  No,  this 
working  grace  of  Jesus  goes  before  all  gratitude,  to 
beget  in  ua  a  spirit  of  gratitude,  when  we  have  none  j 
it  is  not  the  satisfaction  of  our  debt,  but  it  is  the 
noble  sympathy  in  which  He  draws  Himself  to  us,  the 
^OEy  of  His  concern  for  os,  the  lifting  up  of  His  cross,  . 
in  which  He  proves  His  faithfulness  even  unto  death —  ' 
by  these  it  is  that  He  installs  Himself  in  so  tender  a  ! 
devotion,  in  all  believers'  hearts.  Thus  it  ia  that  He 
Bpts  into  their  prayers,  into  their  sense  of  liberty,  into 

air  good  conscience,   bathmg  them  aU  over  in  the 
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glorious  oonfideDce  and  bliss  of  His  conscioualj  parti- 
cipated life.  They  sigh  after  Him  with  Thomaa  1 
Kempis,  rest  in  Him  "with  Brainerd,  sing  Him  as  the 
mighty  power  with  Wesley,  eyen  though  they  know 
Him  in  their  doctrine,  only  as  a  sacrifice  before  GodV 
justice. 

Indeed  it  will  be  observed  that  all  effective  preachen 
of  Christ  under  the  penal  satisfaction  doctrine,  qui^ 
their  base  in  it  instinctively,  when  they  undertake  tha. 
capture  of  the  heart — -falling,  at  once,  into  modea  o^ 
appeal  tiiat  make  Him  God's  Regenerative  Argumentt 
They  show  how  He  loves  the  world,  and  testify  "  the 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  us."  They  magnify  tlM 
tenderness  of  His  healing  miniBtij,  They  picture  thR 
cross  to  human  sensibihty,  as  if  they  really  believed' 
that  Christ  was  lifted  up  to  draw  mea  to  Himself 
They  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the  beauty  of  His  won- 
derful character.  If  "they  think  of  God's  wrath  that 
could  be  assuaged  only  by  His  blood,  no  present  feeling 
of  oonsiBtency  forbids  their  seeing  God's  patience  in 
Him,  and  the  sacrifice  He  will  make  for  FTia  enemies. 
So  they  preach  Him  directly  to  men's  hearts,  in  all 
the  most  winning,  and  subduing,  and  tenderest  things 
they  can  say  of  Him  j  as  if  He  were  really  incarnated 
in  the  world  for  that  kiod  of  use.  Meantime  they 
call  it  preaching  Christ,  only  when  they  preach  the 
satisfaction,  and  complain,  it  may  lie  with  real  sadness, 
that  now-a-days  there  is  so  little  preaching  of  Christ ; 
understanding  iu  particular  that  kind  of  preaching. 
When,  alas  !  the  poorest,  most  repoUing  thing  done  is 
precisely  that ;  and  bo  little  of  that  is  done,  just 
because  the  poverty  aad  repulsiveness  of  it  are  silently 
and  irresiiitibly  felt 
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In  general  harmonj  with  these  appeala  k>  fact  and 
Hring  evidence,  it  becomes  a  considerable  and  sad  part 
of  my  duty,  in  this  chapter,  to  reclaim  B^jamnfuuu  or 
the  lost  proof  testa,  which  have  been  '""^^j*"'*- 
carried  over  to  the  side  of  the  satisfaction  theory,  and 
away  fi^m  their  very  obvious  natural  meaning.  I  do 
not  charge  it  as  a  fraud,  that  so  much  of  Scripture  has 
been  stolen  away  from  its  rightful  use  and  import — 
evety  mistaiten  theory  or  doctrine  of  religion,  which 
obtains  long  nee,  gradually  and  unconsciously,  or  by 
fiied  necessity,  converts  the  Scripture  symbols  to 
itself  and  makes  them  its  proselytes.  Take  for 
example  the  texts  that  follow. 

"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the 
HinB  of  the  world."*  It  is  not  said  that  He  taketh 
away  the  punishments  of  the  world,  but  "  the  sins" — 
just  that  which  was  signified  by  the  sacrifices  of  the 
altar  and  the  scapegoat  sent  away  into  the  wildoniess. 
The  lamb  was  not  punished,  neither  was  the  goat. 
The  very  thing  signified  was  the  removal,  or  deporta- 
tion of  the  sin. 

"  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward  us, 
because  that  God  sent  His  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
world,  that  we  might  live  through  Him."t  "That 
we  might  live"  gets  to  mean  that  we  might  have  our 
penal  liability  released  and  nothing  more.  A  previous 
verse  in  the  epistle — "For  the  Life  was  manifested, 
and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witno^  and  show  untc 
you  that  Eternal  Life  which  was  with  the  Father  and 
Tested  unto  us  " — raises  no  barrier  against  a 
construction  so  frigid,  even  though  it  tells  us  expressly 
^lat  Christ  was  incarnated  to  be  the  manifested  Life, 


+  1  John  i? 
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the  same  that  was  with  the  Father  and  is  to  beget,  or 
be,  eternal  hfe  in  us. 

"  Who  Hia  own  self  bare  our  sins,  in  Hie  own  body 
on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  ain,  might  live  unto 
righteousness ;  by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed,"  * 
This  passage  ia  used  very  much  as  if  the  "  bearing  of 
the  sins,"  and  the  "stripea''  epoken  of,  were  the  whole 
matter ;  whereupon  the  judicial  Bubstitution  theory 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  asaigo  its  own  construction 
and  take  the  test  into  its  own  particular  service. 
Meantime  the  veiy  bearing  of  sins  has  its  end,  or  aim, 
plainly  declared,  and  is  itself  to  be  qualified  by  its  aim 
— it  is  that  we  may  "live  unto  righteousnesB;''  being, 
as  wa  see,  an  appeal  of  suffering  for  ua,  to  work  a 
change  inwardly  in  our  life,  and  beget  us  anew  in 
righteousness.  And  so  of  the  "stripes  ;"  they  ara  not 
penal  stripes,  inflicted  for  God's  satisfaction,  but  sudi 
kind  of  suffering  as  works  a  divine  healing  in  ns — "  Bf 
whoso  stripea  ye  were  healed." 

"  For  Christ  also  hjith  Buffered  for  aina,  the  juat  ft 
the  uujust,  that  he  might  bring  ua  unto  God."  +  As  ! 
this  suffering,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  muat,  of  coi 
mean  a  suffering  of  penalty  for  the  unjust,  when  it 
even  declared,  as  the  object  of  the  aufferiug  miniat 
and  mission — "  that  He  might  bring  ua  unto  God." 

"Who  gave  Himself  for  our  sins,  that  He  migU 
deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world"  %  It  is 
from  God's  justice,  not  from  any  future  wrath,  ' 
Christ  will  deliver,  when  He  gives  Himself  for  our 
— ^no  compensation  to  God's  law  is  even  thought  i 
but  He  gives  Himself  to  deliver  us  from  a  state  of 
now  present ;   from  corrupt  custom,  the  law  of 

•  1  Peter  ii.  2J,  +  1  PeWr  i!i.  18.  J  ObL  i.  4. 
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world,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of 
disobedience. 

"  Christ  hath  redeemed  ns  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
being  made  a  cur^e  for  us.  That  the  blessing  of 
Abraham  might  come  on  the  Geutiles  through  Jesus 
Christ."  *  Probably  the  expression  "  being  made  a 
ourse  for  ns,"  does  imply  that  He  somehow  comes  under 
the  retributive  consequences  of  our  sin — in  what  man- 
ner will  hereafter  be  explained — but  that  will  not 
justify  the  conclusion  that  Christ's  chief  errand  ia  to 
eatisiy  God's  justice,  and  so  to  prepare  the  forgiveness 
of  sin.  Is  not  the  object  plainly  declared,  viz.,  "that 
the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gen- 
tiles ) "  Is  it  then  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  that  God 
is  satisfied  in  him,  and  forgiveness  of  sins  obtained  by 
bi|Ti  %  or  is  it  rather  that  the  Gentiles  might  come  as 
near  to  God  as  Abraham  was,  and  he  so  wrought  in  as 
to  be  also  friends  of  God  with  him  1 

"  Therefore,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creatiire,  old  things  are  passed  away,  behold  all  things 
are  become  new.  And  all  things  are  of  God  who  hath 
reconciled  us  to  Himself  by  Jesus  Christ."  t  How 
much  do  we  hear  of  the  reconciliation  of  God  by 
Christ !  and  yet  the  very  word  is  a  word  of  transfor- 
mation whoUy  inapplicable  to  God  ;  and  what  is  more, 
it  IB  here  even  formally  applied  to  us — "  hath  reconciled 
UB."  Besides  the  "all  things"  which  are  said  to 
come  of  God,  in  this  reconciliation,  are  precisely  the 
new  things  before  comprehended  in  the  becoming  "  a 
new  creature."  It  would  seem  to  be  even  impossible 
to  get  these  words  into  the  use  they  have  so  commonly 
been  made  to  serve.     And  then  how  much  more,  when 
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it  follows  immediately  as  a  whole  deBcription  or  Eum- 
matioa  of  the  GoBpol  itself — "  to  wit,  that  God  was  in 
Christ  recoaciling  the  world  unto  HiroBelf"  It  is  one 
thing  to  reconcile  the  world,  and  a  very  different  to 
reconcile  God. 

"That  He  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  1 
priest,  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconcili 
tion  for  the  sins  of  the  people.     For  in  that  Be  Eim,-J 
self  hath  Buffered,  being  tempted,  He  ia  able  to  e 
cour  thom  that  are  tempted."*     Here  we  have  the? 
priestly  fig;ure,  and  the  "  reconciliation "  is  a  different 
word,  derived  from  the  atonement  service  of  the  altar; 
and  it  is  a  reconciliation  not  of  man,  but  "  for  sins ;" 
all  which  appears  to  favour,  in  a  certain  degree,  thaH 
aatisfaotion  theory  which  it  is  continually  cited  to  supj 
port.     And  yet  the  object  specified  in  the  words  thai 
follow  turns  back,  how  plainly,  all  such  conBtructioM 
showing,  at  the  same  time,  how  easy  it  ii 
genuine  import  of  this  kind  of  figure,  by  taking  it  t 
closely  and  with  too  little  range  of  liberty.   For,  in  that' 
He  Himself  hath  suffered,  in  His  great  trial  and  sacri- 
fice, says  our  apnstle,  He  has  brought  ua  succour  in  our 
trial,  so  that  He,  by  tbat  succour,  is  truly  our  priest, 
as  He  undertook  to  be,  and  becomes  the  soul-help  ioiM 
His  sacrifice   that  tiitea   away  our  sin.     Everything  I 
turns  after  all,  in  these  high  figures  of  the  altar,  audi 
is  meant  to  turn,  on  the  nearness  into  which  He  i 
brought,    and    the    dear    sympathy  proved    by  '. 
earaifice. 

I  will  not  go  on  to  cite  other  tests  that  have  si 
the  same  hard  fortune,  but  will  only  say,  i 
that  a  nnmerouB  and  very  important  clasa,  which  repi 
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sent  the  lustral  %ures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
sj^eak  of  Christ  m  one  way  or  another  as  haying 
**  "washed,"  or  " purged,"  or  "cleansed,"  or  "  sprinkled,' 
the  soul,  are  systematically  converted  from  that  natural 
and  easy  signification,  to  denote  a  clearance  before  the 
law,  sow  satisfied ;  when  there  is,  in  fact,  no  cleansing 
wrought  in  the  defilement  that  was  created  by  disobe- 
dience to  it.     Whereas  it  is  the  very  purpose  of  these 
liistral  transactions,  or  rites — that  for  which  they  were 
specially  prepared  of  old — ^first,  by  a  kind  of  implicit 
force,  or  power  of  religious  association,  to  push  the 
mind  of  a  crude  age  forward  into  a  cleanness  it  could 
not  think ;  and  then,  afterwards,  to  be  a  symbol  under 
Christ  of  that  spiritual  cleansing  otherwise  difficult  to 
be  expressed.     Thus  when  the  argument  is,  "  For  if 
^6  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  and  the  ashes  of  an 
beifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purify- 
^  of  the  flesh :  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ,  who,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  Himself 
^thout  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God  ? "  * — ^what  can  be  more 
pl^  than  that  the  cleansing  here  spoken  of  is  no 
^ere  change  in  the  soul's  legal  possibilities,  but  a  lus- 
tration of  "  the  conscience  "  itself,  and  a  turning  of  the 
*>^  mwardly,  away  from  sin,  to  the  service  and  obedi- 
«^ce  of  God  1    So  of  all  the  like  figures— they  have 
^0  reference  whatever  to  the  matter  of  a  judicial  satis- 
^ion,  but  simply  to  sanctification  of  character. 

tt  now  all  these  reclamations  of  Scripture  were 
'''^e,  there  would  be  very  little  left  to  give  a  com- 
plexion of  authority  to  any  other  conclusion,  than  that 
^^'brist  is  here  for  what  He  can  do  in  the  restoration  of 

♦  Heb.  ix.  13-14. 
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character.  To  prove  a  negative  so  wide  is  difficult, 
and  therefore  only  do  I  withhold  from  saying  that 
nothing  will  be  left.  Still,  if  I  am  able  to  show,  in 
the  next  chapter,  that  He  is  represented  as  having 
come,  first  of  all,  and  above  all  things  beside,  to  be  a 
power  on  character,  which  power  He  became  in  the 
vicarious  suffering  of  His  life  and  death,  it  will  amount, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  same  thing. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HE  IB  TO  BE  god's  POWER   IK   WOHBING  SUCH 


In  ordinary  casea  where  a  work  is  undertaken,  it 
signifies  nothing  moro  to  Bay  that  the  doer  undertakes 
to  be  a  power  to  that  effect ;  for  whatever  is  to  be  done, 
by  action,  Bnppoaea,  of  course,  a  power  acting.  But 
where  there  is  something  to  be  done,  not  by  action,  but 
by  quaiitj  of  being,  or  by  the  worth,  and  beauty,  and 
divine  greatness  of  a  character,  the  action  is  nothing 
and  the  power  to  be  effective  thus,  in  simply  being  what 
it  is,  everything.  Therefore,  when  we  soy,  and  show 
that  Christ  is  here  to  new-create,  or  regenerate,  fallen 
character,  it  is  not  inaigmficant  to  add  that  He  is  hero  to 
be,  or  become,  so  great  a  power.  For  the  new  creation 
we  apeak  of  is  not  a  work  to  be  carried  by  any  kind  of 
doing,  or  efficient  activity,  or  even  by  the  fiat-forca  of 
Omnipotence  itself,  hut  only  by  such  higher  kind  of 
potency,  aa  can  do  so  great  a  thiag,  through  our  oon- 
eent,  and  without  infringing  our  liberty;  do  it,  that  is, 
by  the  felt  quality  of  being,  or  holy  impul-  Taothoidf 
sion  of  worth  and  beauty  it  embodies,  p"™^- 
How  far  it  may  be  the  way  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  ope- 
Hit«  in  the  regeneration  of  character  by  action,  or  the 

ng  method,  wo  do  not  know ;  doubtless  God  will  do 
UB  by  the  force-principie  all  that  may  be  done  by 
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it ;  but  the  force-pricciple  is  not  related  pltuulj  to  the 
doing  of  all  wbich  requires  to  be  done  in  the  matter  of 
so  great  a  change,  unless  it  be  in  ways  circuitouB,  and 
one  remove  distant  from  the  will  -,  for  to  operate  this 
change,  by  any  method  that  overrides,  or  even  omita 
our  concurrent  choice,  ia  not  to  change  our  character, 
but  to  demolish  our  personality.  A  great  power  then 
iB  wanted,  which  can  pierce,  and  press,  and  draw,  and 
away,  and,  aa  it  were,  new  crystalise  the  bouI,  wbioh 
still  is  not  any  kind  of  force.  And  considering  what 
the  change  ia  which  the  Scripture  itself  proposes,  we 
even  look  to  see  some  different,  higher  kind  of  power 
brought  into  the  field,  and  magnified  as  the  hope  of  our 
aalTation.  In  Christ,  accordingly,  we  find  this  higher 
power  BO  magnified — a  power  that  we  may  call  the 
Moral  Power  of  Gbd.  And  the  repre- 
erijici  b^ma  ot  Eentatiou  IS  that  Christ,  by  His  incajnato 
mamipoma  of  jjj.^  ^^^  passion,  becomes  that  higher 
kind  of  power — eiecuting,  in  that  manner,  or  by  virtue 
of  that  kind  of  power,  the  internal  new  creation,  fisF 
which,  afi  was  shown  iri  the  last  chapter.  He  oame  into 
the  world. 

My  present  chapter,  accordingly,  will  be  occupied 
with  the  fact  that  Christ's  saving  mieaion  tuma  upon 
His  having  become  such  a  power.  And  then  my  neit 
will  show  how  He  becomes  such  a  power  iu  the  &ata  of 
HiB  personal  histoiy. 

In  pursuing  the  subject  assigned,  a  first  matter  will 
be  to  distinguish  accurately  what  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  supposed  ntoral  power. 

Is  it  then  that  Christ  is  to  be  such  a  kind  of  power 
aa  we  mean  when  w©  apeak  of  example)  Certainly 
not,  if  we  take  the  word  esample,  in  its  moat  proper  and 


\ 
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CDimnoo  signification.  An  example,  we  conceive,  is  a 
model  that  we  copy,  and  set  ourselves,  by  our  own 
will,  to  reproduce  in  ourselves.  Many 
teachers  have  beea  rising  up,  in  aJl  the  j, ttw  !*s  ]»mr^ 
past  ages,  and  propounding  it  as  the  true  ™™P'^ 
theory  of  the  Gospel,  that  Christ  came  forth  to  be  a 
Redeemer,  in  the  way  of  being  an  eiample.  But  no 
theory  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  able,  luider  the  very 
meagre  and  restricted  word  esample,  to  got  any  show 
of  general  acceptance.  For  the  truth  is  that  we  eon- 
Boiously  want  something  better  than  a  model  to  be 
copied  ;  some  vehicle  of  God  to  the  soul,  that  is  able 
to  copy  God  into  it.  Something  ia  wanted  that  shall 
go  before  and  beget,  in  us,  the  disposition  to  copy  am 
example. 

Sometimes  the  example  tbeory  has  been  stated 
broadly  enough  to  include  the  demonstration  of  the 
divine  love  in  Christ's  life.  Sometimes, 
also,  this  demonstration  of  the  divine  nimviaiiyafBti^t 
love,  apart  from  anything  said  of  ex- 
ample, baa  been  put  forward  as  the  object  of  His  mis- 
sion ;  love  being  regarded  as  the  sufficient  reconoUing 
power  of  God  on  human  character.  But  no  such  view 
has  ever  gained  a  wide  acceptance  ;  not  for  the  reason, 
I  must  think,  that  God's  love  is  not  a  great  power  on 
the  feeling  of  mankind,  or  that,  when  it  is  revealed  in 
Christ,  it  does  not  go  far  to  make  up  the  requisite 
power ;  but  that  consciously  we  need  other  and  stur- 
dier elements  to  produce  impressions,  equal  to  the 
change  proposed  in  our  spiritual  transformatioiL  Mere 
love,  as  we  commonly  conceive  the  word,  sufiers  disre- 
pect.  We  need  somehow  to  feel  that  the  love  is  a 
incipled  love,  groimded  in  immovable  convictions  of 
ht     There  is  no  bo  veij  intense  power  in  love,  when 
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descendisg  even  to  the  greatest  poBsible  Ba^ifica,  if  v 
are  allowed  to  think  of  it  ns  being  only  a  mood 
tural  softness,  or  merely  instinctive  sympathy, 
animala  will  rush  after  one  of  their  kind  in  di 
and  pitch  themselves  into  tie  toils  of  their  captors,  by 
mere  sympathy  of  kind.     To  magnify  love  therefore, 
even  the  love  of  th-e  Crosa,  aa  heing  itaolf  the  new- 
oreating  power  of  God,  would  be  a  very  great  mistake, 
if  the  righteous  rule  of  God  is  not  somehow  included. 
When  Jesus  in  His  sacrifice  takes  our  lot  upon  Hie 
feeling,  and  goes  even  to  the  cross  for  us,  we  need  alas  1 
to  conceive  that  He  does  this  for  the  right,  and  becaueftl 
the  everlasting  Word  of  righteousneas  commands 
Not  all  that  belongs  to  this  matter  can  be  8 
effectively  here  as  it  may  be,  when  we  come,  . 
Third  Part,  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  sacrifice  \ 
law.     So  much  is  added  here  only  to  fasten,  c 
ciently  affirm,  the  conviction,  that  no  purely  favoni 
sympathetic  kind  of  intervention,  however  self-sE 
ficing,  can  be  any  sufBcient  power  on  character  to  be  4 
salvation. 

By  the  moral  power  of  God,  or  of  Christ  as  (Jitfl 
manifested  reality  of  God,  we  understand,  compreheq 
rively  the  power  of  all  God's  moral  perfections,  i 
vord,  of  His  greatness.     And  by  greatness  we  met 
greatness  of  character  ;  for  there  ia  i 
V  owMTflf  ^nM-  greatness  in  force,  no  greatness  in  quan- 
""  tity,  or  height,  or  antiquity  of  being, 

no   greatness  anywhere  but  in  character.      In    this 
it  ia  that  so  great  moral  power  is  conceived  to  1 
developed  in  the  self-devoting  sacrifice  of  Christ's  I 
and  death. 

It  would  even  be  a.  kind  of  irreverence,  not  to  ai 
that  God  is  mightieet,  and  capable  of  doing  the  mot 
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It  things,  even  as  great  men  are,  by  His  moral 
power.     Alexander,  for  eiample,  leads  the  tramp  c 
TOrMBnd  victory  across  reaieting  empirea,  finally  to  be 
''a.aqniBhed,  in  turn,  by  the  fascinations  of  a 
ftndto  die,  a  second  time  vanquished  by  hia  appetites, 
•n  a  fit  of  debauch.     But  those  great  souls  of  his  coun- 
tryman who  rose  into  power  by  their  virtues,  and  died 
foe  their  virtues'  sake,  such  as  Aristides  and  Socrates — 
*hy  they  keep  on  vanquishing  the  world  and  binding 
it  to  the  Bway  of  their  character,  and  will  a 
taistB.     The  power  of  Napoleon  is,  in  the  same  way, 
force ;  that  of  Washington,  character.  One  ia  the  terror 
of  his  time,  and  when  hia  time  is  over,  if 
thing  but  a  prodigy  of  force  remembered.     The  other 
holds  the  spell    of  a  morally   great,    ever-increasing 
name,  felt  by  all  rulers  of  men  both  good  and  bad, 
penetrating  more  and  more  resistlesaly  the  revoluttons, 
and  laws,  and  legialations   of  all  proudest   empires, 
and  newest  commonwealths  of  the  globe  ;  more  to  be 
ftlt  than  now,  just  in  proportion  as  the  world  grows 
«lder,  and  is  more  advanced  m  good.     So  also  it  is  that 
^od  is  doing  always,  and  to  do,  what  is  most  difficult 
^s&  nearest  to  being  impossible,  not  by 
lEia  omnipotence,  but  by  His  great  cha-   "■'  ''*'■ 
I  *rscter  and  feeling.     When  He  commands — "  Let  there 
"fce  light " — and  the  new  sprung  day  flashes  athwart  all 
^3rba  and  skies,  it  is  indeed  a  mighty  and  sublime  power 
■fchat  He  wields,  but  Hia  great  character  in  good,  what  He 
^»«,and  loveato  do,  andia  willing  toauffer,  as  discovered 
^L    X31  the  incarnate  mission  of  Jesus — Low  much  vaster, 
^B  ^Wid  nobler,  and  more  sovereign,   ia  the  power,  new- 
^B    deating  all  the  fallen  sentiments,  affinities  and  choices 
^H    of  sonls  I     It  did  not  burst  fiat-like  on  the  world,  sii 
^H     't&ouBsnd  years  ago,  and  stop,  but  it  flows  out  oontinu- 
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outly,  OS  a  river  of  great  sentiment,  bathing  men's  feet  1 
inf(  rtB  a  poiver  of  life,  rEUsing  their  conceptioDs  of  good 
und  of  Ood,  and  diasolviug  their  bad  will  into  consciDna 
iiffiiiity  with  HiB.  Doing  this  from  age  to  age,  it  wO! 
fluBjIy  traiisffimi,  we  can  easily  believe,  the  gemeral 
'ir«iBt(wy  luid  oomiption  of  maulcind.  Now  that  Christ 
oamo  into  ttie  world  to  be  this  kind  of  power,  was  moGt 
ovldeiitly  tho  impreesion  that  He  had  of  FTimaiilF 
Thus  it  is  to  this  very  point  that  He  is  brought,  in  Hia 
rcmarkflbig  diHOoiirse  on  regeneration,  where  He  passes 

on  to  Bay — "  And  as  Moses  Ufled  op  tho 
(■StontKutf  "'*'  wrpont  in  the  wildemeas,  even  so  most 

the  Sou  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  who- 
WWTer  beliovoth  in  Him  should  not  periah,  but  have 
otemol  llfo."  According  to  the  analogy  of  the  figure 
nfirrod  to,  Ho  is  here,  and  is  in  fact  to  be  lifted  up, 
that  Ho  may  lie  a  qiiickoniug,  healing  power — "eter- 
nal life  " — in  men's  hearts.  The  representation  is  that 
He  will  bo  tho  regenerator  of  souls,  not  by  action  upon 
them,  but  by  what  He  is  to  sight.  There  shall  be  \ 
that  in  Him,  that  q^uality  of  good  and  glory,  whi 
li(>ing  fixedly  beheld,  shall  go  through  all  inmoi 
diNtcinpor  and  subtilty  of  sin,  as  a  pon 
healing. 

It  oomoB  to  very  nearly  the  same  thing  when  hJ 
Bays' — "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  i 
uuto  niB."  Tbo  supposition  is,  we  perceive,  that  He  jj 
going  to  the  eri>BS  for  men,  and  that  by  that  powi 
nrgtiment  He  will  draw  them,  as  by  new-born  affinitiel 
ftway  from  their  sin,  to  a  lasting  and  fixed  unity  n 
His  persoa 

We  distinguish  the  same  thing  under  a  d 
version,  where  He  gives  it  ao  eipressly  as  the  n 
of  Uia  errand,  that  He  is  come  to  be  the  king  o: 
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aJi4  B^ay  men's  hearts  by  the  truth-power  of  His  life. 
"To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came 
1  uito  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  to  the 
troth.    Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my 
wice/    In  a  very  important  sense,  He  is  to  be  the 
tnithj  for  all  that  is  most  quickening  in  God's  feeling 
and  beauty,  all  that  is  most  powerful  to  sway  the  con- 
actions  and  constrain  the  free  allegiance  of  souls,  is  to 
be  shown,  not  in  His  doctrine  only,  but  more  mightily 
fer  m  His  healing  ministry  and  death  of  sorrow.     And  \ 
80  He  is  to  gain  subjects  for  His  kingdom,  not  so  ' 
nmch  by  any  direct  doing  in  them,  or  action  upon 
tliem,  but  by  the  subHme  royalties  of  His  character. 

Beginning  thus  at  the  conception  Christ  has  of  Him- 
self we  should  naturally  look  to  find  expectations 
going  before,  and  impressions  of  witnesses 
<»iniiig  after,  holding  a  perceptible  agree-  s^^^^SlI^ 
ment with  Hun.  Thus  we  have  a  picture  ^tuM&. 
given  of  His  coming  in  the  stately  Mes- 
■MUiic  Psalm — "  He  shall  come  down,  like  rain  upon 
the  mown  grass,  like  showers  that  water  the  earth.  In 
His  dajTS  shall  the  righteous  flourish,  and  abimdance  of 
P^ace  80  long  as  the  moon  endureth.  He  shall  have 
dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  rivers  to  the 
«i»d8  of  the  earth."  Being  thus  like  rain,  or  like 
showers,  He  will  quicken  men's  hearts  by  absorption, 
w  it  were,  of  His  fertilising  properties,  and  so  take 

dominion  "  from  within. 

^  the  &mous  vicarious  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  a 
I^ophecy,  in  fact,  of  power.     He  shall  heal  by  the 

^pes  "  of  His  patience.     He  shall  even  be  a  great 

®^<lueror — ^not  by  His  prowess,  but  by  His  suffering 

death.    « Therefore  will  I  divide  Him  a  portion  with 

*^  gwat^  and  He  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the 

k2 
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strong ;  becftuse  He  hath  poured  out  His  soul  unto 
death."  To  the  Bame  general  offect  is  the  prophet's 
word,  when  he  writes — "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from 
Edom,  and  with  dy^d  garraente  from  Bozrah  %  this 
that  is  glorious  in  His  apparel,  travelling  in  the  great- 
nesB  of  His  strength  1  I  that  speak  in  righteousneM, 
mighty  to  save."  There  is  a  misture  of  Buifering  and 
power,  crowding  eaoh  the  other,  as  it  were,  aD  through 
the  pictiHB.  His  apparel  is  "red"  with  stains  of 
bloodrand  yet  it  is  "glorious  appaiel"  He  "treads 
the  wine-press  alone,"  yet  "travels  in  the  greatness  of 
Hin  strength."  Finding  "none  to  help  or  upholil," 
He  ia  none  the  less  "  mighty  to  save."  And  what  is 
the  solution  but  that  power  is  to  be  the  fruit  of  His 
BufiWingt 

It  is  generally  understood  that  Ezekiel's  rill,  flowing 
out  from  under  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  widening 
into  a  river  in  its  flow,  and  poiu-ing  on  through  desert 
regions,  "healing  the  fiahes,"  and  causing  "every  thing 
to  live,  where  it  cometh,"  fringing  also  ita  border  aU 
the  way  with  trees  whose  "  fruit  shall  be  for  meat 
leaf  for  medicine,"  is  a  picture  of  that  originally 
spieed  but  ever  increasing  power,  by  which  Christ  w31 
renovate  and  restore  the  world.  It  will  be  that  kind 
of  power  which  is  at  once  silent  and  sovereign,  moving 
by  no  shock,  but  only  as  health,  when  it  creeps  in  Eifter, 
and  along  the  subtle  paths  of  disease. 

With  these  more  ancient  prophecies  and  espeotations 
the  conteEoporaneoua  impressions  al  John  correspond,. 
He  announces  a  great  King  at  hand,  who  shall  be 
transcendent  in  dignity,  that  he  himself  shaU  not 
worthy  even  to  untie  His  sandals—"  He  must 
but  I  must  decrease."     Some  of  the  imagery  he 
ploys  is  euergetio  and  almost  violent ;  but  when 
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Great  Expected  appears,  what  but  this  is  the  greeting 
lie  offers— "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God ! " 

In  this  maimer  we  are  prepared,  when  we  oome  to 
l^e  apostles  and  first  preachers  after  Christ,  to  hear 
them  break  into  expression,  by  some  word  more  ade- 
quate and  thought  more  definite.  And  therefore  we 
are  not  surprised,  when  they  put  down  their  testi- 
zoonj,  in  the  word  power.  And  this  we  shall  find  is 
their  impression  of  the  Gospel  and  of  HUavo^u»  coming 
Christ  as  the  sum  of  it  They  have  <hft^^'^i^»o,mt. 
other,  more  circuitous  and  tropical  expressions,  but 
^n  they  come  directly  to  the  matter  as  it  is,  they 
say  PowBB — "  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power" — "to  us  who  are  saved  the  power  of  God" — 
"the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth." 

Of  these  three  several  testimonies,  the  first  is  oon- 
iificted  with  the  fact  of  the  resurrection.  "  Declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead ; "  with  which  another  expression  cor- 
'^nds;  viz.,  "  That  I  may  know  Him  and  the  power 
<tf  His  resurrection."  The  impression  is  not  that  therC 
M  any  such  renewing  power  in  Christ's  resurrection  itseJ^ 
tet  that  in  the  fact  of  His  resurrection  comes  out  the 
^  height  of  His  person,  and  that  so  the  moral 
bonder  of  His  sacrifice  is  there,  for  the  first  time,  dis- 
^^ored.  Before  in  His  death  he  was  but  a  man,  a 
^feated  and  prostrate  man,  covered  with  unutterable 
^ff*<»niny ;  but  when  He  rises,  the  fact  of  some  trans- 
^deut  nature  is  discovered  in  Him,  and  a  great  revi- 
*on  follows  in  the  impressions  had  of  His  person.  He 
''^oomes,  at  once,  a  wholly  different  being,  whose  life^ 
^  death  take,  both,  a  wholly  different  meaning.  In 
"*Pect  of  the  fleah,  He  waa  the  seed  of  David ;  not 
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He  is  tlie  Son  of  God  with,  power,  according  to  tl 
higher  divine  Spirit  working  in  His  peraon. 

In  the  second  passage  cited,  the  preaching  o 
croBS  is  the  subject,  and  any  kind  of  preaching,  wMoIm 
undertakes  to  catch  men  by  fine  words,  and  tricks  0 
philosophic  subtilty,  is  deprecated,  because  it  makevl 
"the    preaching   of  the   cross   of  none   effect"     AHfl 
genuine  effect,  the  apostle  is  showing,  cornea    i 
power  of  the  cross  itaelt     This  to  us  who  are  saved  il 
even  the  power  of  God  ;  or,  as  he  says  again  ahordyJ 
after,  unable  to  get  a^way  from  the  ruling  thought  t 
his  ministry — "  Christ  the  power  of  God  and  the  ■w 
dom  of  God." 

Again,  in  the  third  passage,  the  apostle  is  giving  h 
deliberate  account  of  the  Gospel,  that  which  oi 
tutes  the  essential  moaning  and  operative  valne  o 
gift — "  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ; 
for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
that  believeth."     Therefore  he  was  always  sighing — 
"  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  on  me."*     I  know 
not  how  it  is,  but  this  word  power  appears  to  pass  for 
nothing  in  common  use,  and  the  passage  is  apparently 
understood  as  if  it  read  only — "  the  way  of  God  i 
salvation  " — the  understanding  had  of  it  being,  thi 
Christ  has  purchased  foi^iveness  for  n 
vation  possible  and  nothing  mora 
the  particular  intent  of  the  apostle  to  give  his  delibs-B 
rate  summation  of  the  Gospel  in  this  very  word  poweij 
and  to  magnify  Christ  in  it,  as  being  the  new-creatii 
life  of  God  in  souls — in  that  sense  and  no  other  a 
vation.     And  if  any  one  still  doubts  whether  he  1 
any  so  stringent  and  decisive  meaning  i 
imagining  that  he  does  not  think,  after  all,  of  assertii^ 
anything  in  that  precise  way,  but  only  throws  i 
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word  for  declamation's  sake,  aa  a  word  of  emphasis,  or 
enhancement,  it  will  be  found  that  he  uses  the  word 
again  in  a  connection  that  shows  him  to  bo  thinkiog 
specially  of  the  moral  efficacy  of  Christ,  and  alao  with 
a  predicate  of  degree  that  fixes  the  meaning.  "  For 
God  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  dark- 
ness [saying,  '  Let  there  be  light ']  hath  shined  [with  a 
like  moral  sovereignty]  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jeans  Christ.  But  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of 
God,  and  not  of  us"  [as  if  vessels  of  power  in  our- 
selves.] If  he  means,  after  all,  to  only  magnify  the 
Gospel  in  a  declamatory  way  by  this  word  power,  why 
does  he  fasten  our  attention  down  upon  the  degree  of 
ita  efficacy  by  this  predicate  of  "  excellency  1 " 

Thus  far  we  appeal  to  Paul.  Peter  also  espresaes 
the  same  conception  of  the  Gospel,  only  less  vigo- 
rously, when  he  says — "  According  as  His  divine  power 
hath  given  us  all  things  pertaining  to  life  and  godh- 
ness,  through  the  knowledge  of  Him  [Christ]  that  hath 
called  us  by  glory  and  virtue  ; "  that  is,  by  the  mani- 
fested glory  and  escellenoe  of  His  life.  The  Enghsh 
translation,  "  called  us  to  glory  and  vh-tue  "  it  is  gene- 
rally agreed  is  mistaken. 

John  again  expresses  the  same  thing  in  many  ways, 
OS  when  he  says — "the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son 
oleanaeth  us  from  all  sin ; "  or  i^ain  when  he  says — 
"Ye  know  that  He  was  manifested  to  take  away  our 
gins."  To  cleanse  us  from  all  sin,  to  take  it  away,  by 
force  of  what  is  manifested  in  Him,  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  be  the  moral  power  which  masters  the  soul's 
inward  disorder,  and  renews  it  in  hohness  of  life. 

I  will  not  go  on  to  multiply  citations,  hut,  leat  it 
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should  Beem  that  we  are  obliged  to  gleaa  for  them,  | 
will  simply  say  that  this  moral  power  of  God  in  Ohiisl 
bears  such  immeuse  sway,  in  the  feeling 
«,i'^a^™<'^  of  aU  tlie  New  Testament  writers,  th«i 
M(J  ^Si^ii"*"  ^^y  a*^  oontinually  seizmg  on  this  o 
that  image,  or  fact  of  physical  powOT  ii 
the  world,  to  give  their  impression.  Even  the  i 
foroefuUy  violent  and  terrible  images  are  laid  hold  o 
—anything  to  represent  the  all-subduing,  all-t 
forming,  inwardly  renewing,  outwardly  domina 
efficacy  of  Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  revealed  i| 
Uis  Messiahship. 

They  conceive  Him  as  a  wondroualy  detei^nt  powet 
in  amds,  "  washing  and  making  white,"  "  cleansing  frooB 
sin,"  "  purgmg  the  eonauience." 

They  conceive   Him  going  through   the   sick,  d 
ordered    mind,    even    as  sume   healiug  medicine, 
miracle,  goes  through  the  hidden  maladies  of  bodies,  to 
search  out  and  expel  disease. 

They  call  Him  a  power  of  leaven,  brought  into  t 
world  to  work ;  heaving  in  the  general  mass  and  wil&i] 
itnpor  of  it,  till  all  is  leavened. 

They  coll  Him  the  day-stax,  because  He  heralds  thif 
mind's  day  and  the  expulsion  of  its  dreadful  nightj 
and  the  light,  because  the  instant  flash  of  that  elemet^ 
strikes  farthest  into  Ood'a  physical  empire,  and  ohangeg 
most  the  fac«  <if  it ;  and  the  sun,  because  the  exhaustr 
less  heat  of  that  central  fire  in  the  sky,  has  power  ta 
keep  the  planet  in  habitable  order,  and  even  to  vivify 
the  otherwise  dead  matter  of  it  in  processes  of  growth. 

They  cal!  Him  life  itaeli^  because  tlie  quickeniog- 
spell  of  it,  among  the  world's  dead  atoms,  carpets  the- 
ground  with  beauty  and  fills  the  air  itself  with  hoven- 
ing  motion. 
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They  oonceiTe  Him  as  a  fire  that  is  already  kindled, 
in  the  rubbish  of  the  world's  prescriptive  falflities  and 
wrongs,  whose  burning  nothing  can  stop. 

His  kingdom  and  the  resistless  moral  power  of  His 
Gospel,  they  resemble  to  hghtning,  darting  from  east  to 
west,  and  flashing  across  all  boundaries. 

HJiH  word  they  compare  to  the  awing  of  an  earth- 
quake, "  shaking  not  the  earth  only  but  also  heaven " 
— shaking  down,  that  is,  all  stoutest  fabrics  of  error 
and  prescriptive  wrong,  and  leaving  nothing  to  stand, 
but  that  inimorttd  truth  and  good  that  cannot  be 
'  fihaken.* 

They  describe  Him  in  His  cross  as  an  immense, 
worid-compelling  attraction,  moving  such  control  in 
the  once  dead  feelings  and  convictions  of  sin  as  will 
"  draw  all  men  unto  Him,"  even  as  the  whirlpool  draws 
all  drifting  objects  and  even  passing  ships  into  its 
vortai. 

He  is  even  to  be  a  chariot  of  thunder  in  the  clouds 
— "  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  in  power  and  great 
glory" — by  that  ori.Bntal  sign  of  royal  majesty,  show- 
ing that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  with  power. 

It  is,  in  short,  as  if  some  new,  great  power  had 
broken,  or  was  breaking  into  the  world,  in  the  life  and 
cross  of  Jesua,  which  all  the  known  causations  of  the 
land,  and  aea,  and  air,  and  sky,  can  but  feebly  repre- 
sent The  difficulty  appears  to  be  that  no  force-figures 
can  be  forcible   enough,  to   espreaa   the  wondroualy 

•  The  paanase  referred  to  (Heb.  xii.  26-27)  is  commonly  iater- 
I«eled  >a  relating  to  the  eeeond  comiDg  of  Christ,  and  perhaps  it  is 
tlj  90  nsed  bj  the  upoatle,  but  the  promiae  cited  from  Haggu 
6)  plaiol;  relatea  lo  HiK  first  coming,  is  which  view  the  things 
ken  are  the  old  religion ;  thoee  'which  remun  and  eaimot  be 
■ken,  the  Qoipel. 
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divine,  aU-renoTating,  all-revolutionisang,  moral  powoi 
of  God  in  the  Gospel  of  His  Son. 

I  have  only  to  add,  aa  a  considerable  argument  fcva 
the  moral  view  of  Christ  and  Hie  sacrifice,  in  distin 
Tht  day  of  Hit  *'*'''  from  all  others,  that  the  time  o 
omiMw  eoincUH,      jjjg   doming  coincides  with  this   only. 

!Had  He  come,  having  it  for  His  principal  object  to 
satisfy  God's  justice  and  be  substituted,  in  that  man- 
ner, for  the    release    of  transgression,  there    appeara 
to  be  no  reason  why  He   should   have    delayed    His 
coming  for  so  many  ages.     If  the  efl'oct  was  to  be  on 
God,  God  was  just  aa  capable,  at  the  very  first,  of  feel- 
ing the  worth  of  His  sacrifice,  as  at  any  time  after- 
ward ;  and,  if  this  was  to  be  the  salvation,  why  should 
the  salvation  he  delayed  1     But  if  He  came  to  be  the 
moral  power  of  God  on  men,  nothing  is  so  difficult  as 
the  due  development  of  any  such  moral  power ;  because 
the  capacity,  or  necessary  receptivity  for  it,  has  itself 
to  be  prepared.     Thus,  if  Christ  had  come  to  the  mon-  1 
Bter  age  before  the  Flood,  when  raw  force  was  everj^fl 
thing,  and  moral  greatness  nothing,  His  death  an^l 
passion,  all  the  signiScance  of  His  sufieriug  and  sacdr'^ 
fice,  would  have  bean  lost,  and   probably  would  not  .1 
even  have  been  preserved  in  the  remembrance  of  hi**  1 
tory.     The  world  was  too  coarse,  and  too  deep  in  the 
force-principle  of  violence,  to  apprehend  a  visitation  so 
thoughtful  and  deep  in  the  merit  of  character.     There 
was  no  room  or  receptivity,  es  yet,  for  Christ  in  the 
world.    A  long  drawn,  scheme  of  economy  is  previously 
needed,  to  prepare  that  receptivity  ;  a  drill  of  outward 
sacrifice  and  ceremony,  a  providential  milling  of  capti- 
vities, deliverances,  wars,  plagues,  and  other  public 
judgments ;  comment  crated  in  hymns,  interpreted  and 
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set  home  by  the  preaching  of  a  prophet  mmistry ;  till 
finally  there  is  a  culture  of  mind,  or  of  moral  percep- 
tion produced,  that  is  sufficiently  advanced,  to  receive 
the  meaning  of  Christ  in  His  sacrifice,  and  allow  Him 
to  get  an  accepted  place  in  the  moral  impressions  of 
mankind.  Conceiving,  in  this  manner,  that  He  came 
to  be  the  moral  power  of  God  on  character,  there  is 
good  and  sufficient  reason  for  His  delay.  He  came  as 
*X)n  as  he  could,  or,  as  the  Scripture  says,  "in  the 
/ulness  of  time ; "  came  in  &jct,  at  the  very  earliest 
moment,  when  it  was  possible  to  get  hold  of  history. 

Indeed,  so  very  slow  is  the  world  in  getting  ready 
for  the  due  impression  of  what  lies  in  moral  power, 
that  only  a  very  partial  opening  to  it  is  prepared  even 
now.  The  world  is  still  too  coarse,  too  deep  in  sense 
and  the  force-principle,  to  feel,  in  any  but  a  very  small 
degree,  the  moral  power  of  God  in  the  Christian  his- 
tory. Slowly  and  sluggishly  this  higher  sense  is 
nnfolding,  but  there  is  a  perceptible  advance,  and  we 
niay  anticipate  the  day,  when  there  will  be  a  sense 
opened  wide  enough  for  Christ,  in  His  true  power,  to 
enter;  thus  to  fill,  and  new-create  in  good,  all  souls 
^i  live.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  be  known 
how  grand  a  fact  the  moral  power  of  God  in  the  person 
of  His  Son  may  be.. 
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In  His  deecent  to  the  flesh,  we  might  nati 
expect  that  Chriat  would  bring  a]l  deifio  perfe 
with  Him,  and  have  them  eipressed  in  His  p 
And  this,  indeed,  is  true  ;  but  with  the  large  qus 
tion  that  they  will  be  expressed  only  by  degreei 
under  conditions  of  time  ;  that  is,  under  such  Is 
eipresBion  as  pertain  to  humanity.  In  one  view 
is  emptied  of  His  perfections  in  becoming  incarnate, 
and  haa  them  all  to  acquire  and  bring  into  evidence 
by  the  same  prooesB  of  right  living  that  obtmna  cha- 
racter and  weight  for  men.  Otherwise  the  incamati<« 
would  be  no  real  fact  It  must  be  with  Christ  afi  wil 
men,  and  moral  power,  as  we  coiomonly  use  the  temv' 
among  men,  is  the  power  that  a  man  finally  gets,  by 
the  courses  and  achievementa  of  a  great  and  worthy 
hfe,  to  impress  and  sway  other  men.  The  subject  may 
be  dead,  or  he  may  be  still  ahvo;  his  name  awakens 
honiage,  inspires,  becomes  an  argument  in  itself, 
which  opposition  is  concluded,  or  assent  determined^ 
all  because  of  some  great  virtue,  or  victory,  or  cham'; 
pionship  of  right  and  beneficence,  accomplished 
life.  It  a  a  power  cumulative  in  its  very  nature," 
Once  the  man  had  it  not ;  aa  regards  any  such 
he  was  virtually  nobody.  But  the  process  of  hia  lifei 
was  such  that  power  grew  up  with  it,  roUed  up  istd^ 
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vo\iUM  and  majeety,  in  the  facta  and  domgB  of  ii 
If  he  WHS  a  benefactor,  like  Howard,  sfnrai  pomr  ii 
his  name  became  a  power,  through  the  ™™'''^"*- 
twuDB  of  good,  led  on  by  hia  works  and  aacrifioes.  If 
he  was  a  saint,  like  Savonarola  or  George  Foi,  hia  in- 
spiratioQB  obtained  for  him  the  homage  due  to  God's 
oracle.  If  he  was  a  preacher,  like  Whitfield,  the  im- 
menae  crowds,  conquered  by  hia  words,  prepared  other 
Md  greater  crowds,  to  be  half-conquered  even  before 
lie  spoke.  If  he  was  a  hero,  proved  by  many  righteous 
viotorieB,  his  soldiers  went  to  the  fight,  with  victory 
lurched  on  their  banners  boforehand.  In  all  such 
^JMoplea,  we  perceive  that  moral  power  is  a  growth, 
"Bd  the  result  of  a  process.  It  is  what  a  man  once 
™d  not,  bat  now  has.  It  was  not  in  his  nature,  aa  a 
<'l''ld,  or  a  youth,  or  even  as  a  man  ;  but  it  haa  been 
"'"'gnered,  or  obtained  by  the  conduct  of  hia  hfe.  We 
""netimes  soy  that  it  is  contributed  by  the  adroiration 
of  men,  but  it  is  not  contributed  gratis ;  it  is  won  by 
"^sds  and  represented  by  facts. 

4i»d  this,  exactly,  is  what  we  are  to  understand  by 
*•»  moral  power  of  God  in  the  Gospel  of  His  Son.  It 
"  »■  new  kind  of  power— the  greatest  ^,„ni«f(p™erfa 
*"«  most  sovereign  power  we  know —  ustrem. 
''"eh  God  undertakes  to  have  by  obtaining  it,  under 
"■e  linman  laws  and  methods.  Hence  the  incarnation, 
"''d  had  a  certain  kind  of  power  before ;  viz.,  that 
•Mch  may  be  called  attribute  power.  By  attributes 
**  Haean  what  we  attribute  to  God,  when  we  think  of 
"*"*»  or  unfcld  our  idea  of  God  as  the  Absolute  Being. 
™  l»eing  infinite  and  absolute,  we  ascribe  to  Him  cer- 
'^  attributes,  or  perfections.  Such  attributes,  or 
P^fectiooa,  are  a  kind  of  abstract  excellence,  such  as 
*8  biing  out,  or  generate,  by  our  own  intellectual  re- 


fioementB  on  the  idea  of  God,  to  answer  to  our 
intellectual  demands.  Still,  as  God  is  infinite,  the  per- 
fections are  distant  We  hardly  dare  think  them,  if 
we  could,  into  our  finite  moulds.  We  almost  reason 
them  away.  Thus  God,  we  say,  is  omnipotent ;  there- 
fore He  will  bring  to  paaa  esactly  all  that  He  deMres 
and  does,  in  fact,  desire  nothing  but  what  comes  to  pasHi 
Again,  God  is  eternally  sovereign ;  therefore  He  regrets 
nothing,  ae  we  do  ;  for  what  He  wills  He  does.  Again, 
God  is  omniscient,  knowing  everything  beforehand 
therefore  eveiything  is  inunovably  fixed  beforehand. 
Still  again,  God  is  infinitely  happy ;  therefore  He  is 
impassible  and  cannot  suffer  in  feeling  any  way.  Yet 
once  more,  God  is  immutably  just;  and  must  therefore 
have  His  justice  satisfied  by  the  necessary  quantum  of. 
Buffering.  And  so  it  turns  out  that,  in  making  up  aa 
attribute  power,  we  very  nearly  think  away,  or  annihi- 
late, all  that  creates  an  effective  impress  on  our  senti- 
ment and  character.  We  make  Him  great,  hut  we  also 
make  Eim  thin  and  cold.  We  feel  Him  as  a  platitude^ 
more  than  as  a  person.  His  great  attributes  become 
dry  words ;  a  kind  of  milky-way  over  our  heads ;  vast 
enough  in  the  matter  of  estension,  but  evanesoently 
dim  to  our  feeling. 

This  result  had  bean  mitigated,  somewhat,  by  Hia 
works  aud  word  and  Providence,  before  the  coming  of 
Christ  But  the  tendency  still  was  to  carry  back  tdl 
the  more  genial  impressions  thus  unfolded,  and  merge 
them  in  the  attribute-power,  by  which,  as  an  unseen, 
infinite  being,  we  Lad  before  contrived  to  think  and  to 
measure  His  character.  Till,  finally,  in 
Id  D&Einn  moral  the  fulneSB  of  time,  He  is  constrained 
'™™''  institute  a  new  movement  on  the  world, 

in  the  incarnation  of  His  Son.     The  undertaking  is  to 
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obtain,  through  Him,  and  the  facts  and  processes  of 
Hi8  life,  a  new  kind  of  power ;  viz.,  moral  power ;  the 
same  that  is  obtained  by  human  conduct  under  human 
methods.  It  will  be  divine  power  still,  only  it  will  not 
be  attribute  power.  That  is  the  power  of  His  idea. 
This  new  power  is  to  be  the  power  cumulative,  gained 
by  Him  among  men,  as  truly  as  they  gain  it  with  each 
other.  Only  it  will  turn  out,  in  the  end,  to  be  the 
grandest,  closest  to  feeling,  most  impressive,  most  soul- 
renovating,  and  spiritually  sublime  power  that  was  ever 
obtamed  in  this  or  any  other  world. 

Hence  that  peculiar  and  continually  recurring  set  of 
expressions  in  the  New  Testament  which  appear,  in  one 
form  or  another,  to  attribute  so  much  to  the  wime  of 
Jesus.  For  if  we  can  rightly  distinguish  between  a 
JMune  and  a  fame,  if  we  can  exclude  the  airy  fictions  of 
'^ute  and  coveted  applause,  conceiving  that  the  name 
obtained  by  Jesus  signifies  the  condensed  reality  of  all 
^t  He  is,  no  power  will  be  so  genuine,  or  vital,  or  so 
like  a  sun-rising  on  transgression. 

There  will,  accordingly,  be  distinguished,  more  or  less 
dearly,  in  all  the  varied  uses  referred  to,  some  notion 
or  associated  impression  of  power ;  as 
^  there  were  embodied,  somehow,  in  jmtl  u  t^^'^pwer 
"^  name  Jesus,  a  fund  of  universal  *  ^  '**'"' 
^^■help ;  or  as  if  being  in  this  name  were  the  same  as 
w  be  in  a  really  divine  element  of  good.  This  too,  for 
"^  manifest  reason,  that  the  whole  personal  life-history 
^  Jesus,  all  that  He  was,  felt,  suffered,  and  did,  is 
g&thered  into  it,  and  was  originally  designed  to  be,  that 
^e  naight  be  the  new  moral  power  of  God.  Thus, 
^  glorify  this  name  and  make  it  such  a  power  is  seen 
^  be  God's  purpose  from  the  first.    Which  piu^pose 
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B  dimly  in  the  direction,  "they  shall  call  HUl 
name  Jesiis  ; "  for  it  is  to  be  a  Baving  name.  And  agaiv' 
it  appears  more  visibly  afterwards,  when  He  aiiBwera  tJ 
prayer  of  Jesus,  "  Fatber  glorify  [in  Me]  Thy  name,"  bj 
a  voico  out  of  heaven,  saying — "  I  have  both  glori&ed 
it  and  will  glorify  it  again."  And  again,  at  a  still  li 
period,  when  Hia  work  is  complete,  and  He  gives  it  t 
Hia  apostle  to  say,  magnifying  both  the  power  and  tlw 
name  together — "  showing  us  the  esceed 
of  His  power  to  naward  who  believe,  by  setting  I 
[in  OUT  mortal  apprebenaion]  above  all  principalitiM 
and  powers,  and  miglit,  and  dominion,  and  every  n 
that  is  named,  not  only  in  thia  world,  but  in  that  whi 
is  to  come." 

Christ,  also,  we  can  easily  perceive,  has  a  like  1 
preaaion  of  God's  pui-poae  in  His  life ;  as  when  s 
of,  or  to,  or  before,  His  disciples,  He  says — "  gathered 
in  My  name  ;  "  "  ask  in  My  name  ;  "  "  cast  out  devils  i> 
Myname;"  "a  chosen  vesael  in  My  name;"  "Ihav* 
manifested  Thy  name." 

The  apoatlea  coming  after  are  even  more  explicit,  at 
we  should  expect  them  to  be.     They  even  dare  to  spefA 
of  this  great  name  as  a  name  obtained—* 
do ^yOtin^^i/iU  "Being  made  so  much  better  than  tli 
"""^  angels,  as  He  hath,  for  His  heritage,  ol 

tained  a  more  escellent  name  than  they."     They 
"  baptized  "  in  it.     They  are  "justified  in  "  it     Thof 
"do  all  for"  it.     They  "are  reproached  for"  it     Th^ 
"teach   in   His   name."      They    "preach  it  boldly/ 
They  promise  salvation  to  auch  aa  "believe   in   it,*^ 
They  "have  life  through "    it.     They  work  miraolas 
and  say,  "by  the  name   of  Jesus  this  man  is 
whole,"     Having  it  eonacioualy  upon  them,  in 
inmost  feeling,  they  "  hold  it  fast,"  f^^^  ^^  "  kated 
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all  men  for  "  it.  Every  one  "  that  nameth  it "  they 
oonceiye  must  "  depart  jfrom  all  iniquity."  And,  last 
of  all,  they  read  this  name  "  in  the  forehead"  of  the 
glorified.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  God  Him- 
self comes  into  human  life,  and  makes  Himself  a 
luune  there,  by  human  acts,  in  human  molds  of  con- 
duct, that  represents  even  the  pleroma  of  His  divine 
perfections. 

Accordingly  when,  Peter,  another  apostle,  declares 
that/' there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
Mttong  men,  whereby  we  can  be  saved,"  we  shall  not 
take  the  "name  whereby"  as  a  cold,  theoretic,  far-oflf 
method  of  reference,  to  some  theologic  matter  of  judi- 
cial satisfaction,  but  as  meaning  just  what  the  language 
implies ;  viz.,  power — ^the  power  of  God  imto  salvation. 
We  only  recognize  in  his  language  the  fact,  so  abun- 
dantly testified  in  all  the  other  terms  referred  to,  that 
the  incarnate  ministry  and  life  of  Christ  are  designed 
of  God,  to  obtain,  and  have,  in  fact,  obtained  a  new 
moral  power  for  the  regeneration  of  lost  men.  What 
^0  say,  at  this  point,  is  not  theory  but  is  constantly 
^*ffinned  by  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

Assuming,  now,  this  view  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel, 
it  remains  to  go  forward  and  trace  the  process  of  His 
We;  showing  how,  and  by  what  methods,  and  stages, 
tWs  grand,  cumulative,  power  is  rolled  up  into  the 
'^^uisite  body  and  volume. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  imderstood,  that  Christ  is  not 
*^ug  directly  at  the  obtaining  of  such  a  name,  or 
8^ch  a  power  of  impression.  He  cannot,  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
^  course,  be  ignorant  of  the  result  to  be  '^  ***"**• 
Perfected  thus  in  His  life.  Not  even  a  man  of  ordinary 
uitelligence  will  be  ignorant  of  the  respect  and  homage 
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that  nniBt  Iws  obtained,  by  what  ia  morally  great 
good  in  action.  But  that  is  not  the  motive  for 
action.  It  waa  not  with  Christ.  As  some  great  ht 
thinks  of  his  country,  when  he  takes  the  field  to 
hia  country,  so  Cliriet  thought  of  the  world  to  be  e 
when  He  came  to  save  the  world.  He  come  with 
lost  world  upon  His  feeling,  gave  Himself  to  it 
fioe,  bore  it  in  vicarious  sacrifice,  plead  with  it,  suffersd 
for  it,  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  took  upon  Him 
the  form  of  a  servant  aud  a  servant's  labour ;  wher» 
upon  God  hath  highlj  exalted  Him  and  given  Him  ft. 
name  that  is  above  every  name,  a  power  that  ia 
salvation.  The  moral  power  obtained  is  a  result 
not  any  direct  motive. 

How  then  does  it  come  ? — let  us  see  if  we  can 
the  process.     When  the  holy  child  is  born.  He  has 
sathmii  ill  BU  »ioral   power  at  all.      The  halo  wl 
K«.  ^  iit^fivEt.       jijg  pajiiters  show  about  His  head 
there.     He  is  simply  ths  child  of  two  very  huml 
people,  in  a  very  mean  provincial  town.     There  was 
good  deal  more  circunostance  and  prospect  in  Washing- 
ton's infancy  than  in  His ;  and  yet  the  moral  power  of 
that  little  one's  name,  George,  had  nothing  of  the  ring 
that  a  great  life  and  history  will  afterwards  give  it 
Nor  b  it  anything  if  the  name  is  called  Immanual ; 
nobody  will  see  any  meaning  in  that,  at  present     The 
meaning  itself  is  yet  to  be  obtained.  ■ 

There  bad  been  some  remarkable  prophecies  oysf^M 
obild,  not  much  regarded,  of  course,  till  afterwsnla.. 
A  few  very  pleasant  facts  are  given  concerning  His 
childhood  and  youth,  which  will  siguiiy  a  great  deal 
more,  as  recollections,  than  they  do  to  present 
tion.  His  look  and  manner,  as  He  grows  up,  are 
ning  to  eveiybodj.     He  is  subject  to  His  parents 
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a  model  of  filial  duty.     HIb  custom  is  to  be  always 

at  the  synagogue  worship.      On  a  certain  occasion, 

when  He  is  but  twelve  years  old,  He  astonishes  the 

doctors  of  the  temple,  by  His  wonderful  questions ;  and 

there  it  is  that  He  drops  the  remarkable  intimation, 

specially  noted  by  His  mother,  that  He   "must  be 

about  His  Father's  business ; "  in  which,  as  we  can  see, 

He  akeady  begins  to  be  a  little  conscious  of  His  great 

calling;   which  makes  it  all  the   more  remarkable, 

that  He  still  struggles  on  eighteen  years  longer,  hurried 

by  no  forwardness,  or  impatience,  till  the  full  idea  of 

His  great  ministry  takes  possession  of  His  life.     During 

this  whole  period.  He  confesses  no  sin,  and,  as  far  as 

^e  can  judge,  rectifies   no    mistake ;    and,  if  these 

negative  facts  had  been  noted  by  anybody,  as  plainly 

^  could  not   be.  His  piety  would  certainly  have 

^  seen  to  be  of  a  most  singular  and  even  super- 

knman  order. 

On  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that,  previoxis  to 

entering  on  His  pubHc  ministry,  when  He  was  thirty 

y^ws  old,  He  has  done  anything  more 

*^  to  beautifully  and  exactly  fulfil  (Main^  he/we  22 

Kb  duties.     His  name  is  good,  true,  '''^^^' 

wvely;  but  as  far  as  possible  from  being  a  name  above 

^^  name.     A  certain  moral  power  is  felt  in  Him,  of 

course,  by  those  who  are  with  Him,  but  what  He  is  to 

°®>  in  this  respect,  is,  as  yet,  quite  hidden  from  dis- 
covery. 

^nt  the  time  has  now  come  for  His  great  ministry 
***  l^egiiL  The  dim  presentiment  of  His  work,  which 
fie  called  His  "  Father^s  business  "  opens  into  a  defi- 
'^^  settled,  consciousness  of  His  call  As  it  were  by 
*ne  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  He  clearly  perceives  what 
fie  is  to  do,  and  what  to  suffer;  that  He  is  to  go  down 
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into  tha  hell    of  tbe   world's  corporate  evil,    to    be 
woauded  and  galled  by  tho  world's  malice,  and  bear 
the  burden  of  the  world's  undoing  as  a  charge  upon 
His  love  ;  and  ao,  bj  agonies  of  sacrifice,  including  a 
most  bitter  deatb,  to  reconcile  men  to  God  and  esta* 
bliah  the  eternal  kijigdom  of  God  in  their  hearts.     The 
work  attracts  Him,  and  yet  Hia  soul,  or  at  least  His 
natural  hiimon  feeling,  recoils.     Smitten,  i 
by  a  kind  of  horror.  He  is  hurried  ofi"  into  the  wildt 
ness,  to  wrestle  with  his  temptations ;  groaning  that 
alone,  under  the  hea^y  load  He  is  to  hear,  aod  bowi 
Hifl  reluctant  humanity  to  the  call,  hy  the  diseiplii 
of  &stiDg.     He  comes  out  victorious,  but  a 
spent.     The  angels  of  God  recruit  Him  by  their  ten^ 
and  cheering  ministry,  and  He  goes  to  His  work. 

Kn  man  of  the  race,  it  is  quite  safo  to  say,  ever  n 
to  the  calling  of  hia  life  against  impedimenta  of  natural 
sensibility  ao  appalling.  Men  do  often  make  great  and 
heroic  sacriSces  in  a  cause  already  undertaken,  but  He 
undertakes  tho  forlornest,  most  appalling  sacriSce,  fully 
perceiving  what  it  ia  to  be  beforehand.  Men  have  the 
brave  will  raised  in  them  afterwards,  by  the  heat  of 
encounter;  He  has  His  victory  at  the  beginning,  alone, 
in  a  desert,  where  only  love  and  God,  in  the  mooda  of 
silence,  come  to  His  aid.  In  this  simple  beginning  of 
Christ,  there  is  character  enough  to  create  a  moral 
power  never  before  conceived,  never  since  i 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  even  the  facts  of  ] 
temptatipn  were  made  known,  till  some  time  after— = 
when,  or  how,  we  can  only  guess.  He  goes  into  I 
work,  therefore,  as  a  merely  common  man, 
carpenter,  respected  for  nothing,  save  aa  He  compc 
respect  by  His  works  and  His  words. 

Meantime  John  has  been  testifying,  as  a  prophet,  a 
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another,  who  is  to  come,  or  is  even  now  at  hand,  whose 
shoes  even  he  is  not  worthy  to  untie,  and  by  whom  the 
kmgdom  of  heaven  is  to  be  set  up  on  earth.  And 
this  other,  viz.,  Jesus,  comes  to  him  shortly  after  to 
be  baptized  ;  when  he  breaks  out,  in  prophetic  vision, 
as  soon  as  he  perceives  Him  coming — "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 
The  consecrating  dove  lights  upon  Him  in  His  bap- 
tism, and  a  voice  out  of  heaven  declares — "This  is 
My  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  And 
yet  even  John  is  so  little  impressed^  or  so  little  believes 
in  what  he  hears,  shortly  after,  of  His  miracles  and 
His  doctrine,  that  he  sends  to  inquire,  as  if  He  might 
still  be  only  an  ordinary  man,  possibly  an  impostor, 
"art  thou  He  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for 
another  r'  As  yet  He  has  not  made  impression 
enough  for  God's  love  and  power  by  His  ministry, 
beautiful  and  wonderful  as  it  is,  to  even  hold  a 
pwphet's  opinion  of  Him  up  to  the  pitch  of  his  own 
prophetic  testimony ! 

But  He  goes  on  with  His  ministry  for  three  years ; 
tw-velling  on  foot,  sleeping  in  desert  places  and  upon 
tbe  mountain  tops,  associating  mostly  jj^  ^  rnxMH^-^ 
^th  the  poor  and  humble,  who  have  ^"^  <^ 
*^ely  cultivation  enough  to  yield  Him  any  fit  return 
^  sympathy,  or  even  to  be  duly  impressed  by  His 
^'■^^es.  The  learned  and  select  are  alienated  from 
^"^  partly  for  this  reason.  They  deny  His  miracles, 
^'  they  charge  them  openly  to  His  conspiracy  with 
devils. 

His  doctrine  is  wonderful  to  everybody — ^what  can 
■^  more  wonderful  than  His  sermon  on  the  moimt  ? 
^^  people  were  astonished  and  rightly ;  for  there  was 
'^ver  any  such  utterance  in  the  world  before.     There 
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was  no  learning,  no  caljulistic  juggle  in  Hia  words  ;  I 
taught  tbem  "aa  one  having  authority  and  not  as  t] 
scribes."     This  tiud  of  impression  was  nlwaya  made  h 
Him,  and  the  puzsle  was  that  a  man  who  had  never 
learned — the  soa  of  a  mean  provincial,  in  a  mean  pro- 
vincial town — could  dJBConrse  with  such  intelligence, 
in  a  manner  so  nearly  divine.     A  company  of  bailifia 
sent  out  to  arreat  Him,  just  before  the  close  of  Hia 
ministry,  were  as  profoundly  impressed  bj  His  manner 
and  words  as  if  the  angel  in  the  sun  had  spoken 
them,  and  could  onlj  go  hack  and  report — "  Neve 
man  spake  like  this  tnan."    And  yet  it  does  not  appt 
that  Christ  grew,  at  ali,  on  the  public  eentiment,  \ 
means  of  His  discourses.     He  only  mystified,  a  littli 
the  public  feeling,  and  made  Himself  a  character  aboiti 
as  much  more  suspicious  and  dangerous. 

A  few  persons  of  a  apeciolly  honest  and  fair  tempi 
lament  were  so  wrought  upon,  by  His  miracles,  a 
manners,  and  words,  as  to  feel  the  impression  of  aou 
very  strange,  or  even  sacred  power  in  His  life  ;  Mazy 
and  Martha,  for  example,  and  the  centurion,  and  the 
two  senators  Nicodemua  and  Joseph,  and  probably  all 
His  apostles — not  excluding  even  Pilate,  who  ■ 
evidently  shaken  out  of  all  confidence,  by  the  f 
he  had  of  some  strange  quality,  in  the  i 
bearing  of  the  victim  Le  is  compelled  to  sacrif 
yet  there  was  a  certain  wavering,  probably,  in 
minds,  as  if  they  could  not  imagine  Him,  i 
after  all,  how  He  might  turn  out.  Their  misgivinfl 
half  took  away  what  would  have  been  their  opinion! 
What  they  felt  in  Him,  therefore,  was  not  so  mucli  if 
power  as  a  possibility  of  power.  Nothing 
movably  fastened,  save,  perhaps,  in  the  centurion,  Q 
the  woMan  that  came  with  her  bos  of  ointment,  a 
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it  may  be,  one  or  two  other  of  Hia  disciples.  Great 
things  have  been  done  by  Him,  wonderful  beautiM  of 
feeling  iinfoldedj  and  yet  all  these  are  felt  dubionsly 
mider  a  kind  of  peradventure. 

And  the  reason  plainly  enough  is,  that  no  point  of 
view,  as  respects  His  person,  has  yet  been  attained  to, 
that  will  verify  the  facts  and  impreasiona  of  Hia  life. 
His  friends  think  He  is  the  Messiah,  but  they  have 
only  the  faintest  notions  who  the  Messiah  is,  or  is  to 
be.  His  peraon  is  not  conceived,  and  so  it  results  that 
His  doings  make  a  Boomingly  rough  compound  of 
Btrai^  things,  jumbled  together  in  a  kind  of  moral 
confusion  that  has  really  no  right  to  be  very  im- 
preaaive- 

As  we  go  back  to  Inventory  the  matter  of  His  life, 
WB  find  some  things  that  are  wonderfully  sublime,  some 
that  are  deep  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom, 
some  that  repel  and  hold  aloof,  some  a>^d  m%ri'^^ 
that  bear  a  grotesque  look,  some  that 
are  attractive  and  subduing  to  feeling  as  nothing  else 
aver  was,  and  some  that  even  discourage  confidence. 

The  sublime  things  are  such  as  these  ;  the  virtue 
that  went  out  of  Him,  when  faith  touched  the  hem  of 
His  garment ;  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son ;  the 
healing  of  the  lepers ;  the  voice  out  of  heaven ;  the 
atUling  of  the  sea ;  the  transfiguration,  and  all  the 
matter  of  His  last  discourses  and  prayer  as  given  by 
John.  In  these  facts  the  glory  of  Deity  and  of  heaven 
appear  to  be  let  into  the  world,  and  made  visible  in  it 
But  they  were  witnessed  only  here  and  there,  and,  for 
the  Boost  part,  by  different  daasea  of  persona;  creating 

ther  mazes   of  wonder,  than  a  settled   feeling   of 

mage  and  awe. 

The  wise  things,  such  as  indicated  even  a  marvellous 


diplomatic  talent,  in  tlie  good  sense  of  the  term,  wOTff 
His  answer  to  the  Pharisees,  who  came  to  entangle  Hin| 
with  the  government — "Render  therefore  unto  Caa 
the  things  that  are  Cesar's;"  the  confusion  He  broughj 
upon  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  coming  \tith  a  likf 
artful  design,  when  He  answered  their  question— 
what  authorityl"  by  another  question — "The  baptiaoi 
of  John,  whence  was  it  1 "  His  reply  to  the  puzsde 
catch  of  the  Sadduceea — "  Therefore,  in  the  resurreo- 
tion,  whose  wife  sliall  she  be  t  "  by  His  Scripture  oitan 
tion  and  Hia  inference  from  it — "I  am  the  God  q 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob: 
God  ia  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  lining;' 
and  more  than  all  by  His  fearfully  impresaive  r 
and  the  brief,  but  iramenaely  mgnificant  intimatioi 
He  gave  to  Pilate  about  His  kingship,  aa  the  Kii 
truth ;  taking,  in  fact,  all  courage  out  of  the  i 
by  the  superstitious  dread  awakened  in  his  fee] 
No  teacher,  prophet,  or  champion  of  truth,  evaj 
evinced  such  complete  insight  of  men,  or  was  eve 
able  to  reduce  them  to  utter  confusion  bo  easily,  b] 
His  mastery  of  their  motives  and  points  of  weakoeaBi 
Hia  profoundly  artful  eneniies  in  iact,  were  all  i 
light  before  Him. 

The  points  in  which  He  repeOed  and  set  aloof  mul 
titudea  that  came  to  be  His  clients  and  followers  w 

such  aa  these — He  would  not  have  t 
puiid  ^  Bit  Lilt-  partisan,  and  as  moat  men  espect  to  bl 

taken  as  partisans,  when  they  adhere  ti 
another,  they  were  chilled  and  could  not  long  foUoif 
Him  ]  He  offended  their  Jewish  prejudices  witlioul 
scruple  in  the  matter  of  the  Sabbath,  and  also  ia  tbt 
matter  of  tlieir  escluaive  nationality  by  the  declnrv 
tion  of  a  universal  kingdom,  where  the  men  of  aQ 
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nations  should  come  from  the  east,  and  the  west,  and 
tiie  north,  and  the  south,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  He  turned  the  preposterous  learn- 
ing of  the  lawyers  and  scribes  to  derision  ;  He  galled 
the  consciences  of  many  who  were  righteous  in  the 
Jaw,  by  His  terrible  exposures  of  their  motives  and 
their  hearts ;  He  made  God  fearfully  great  and  holy 
hy  His  doctrine  of  future  punishment ;  His  terms  of 
<"sciple8hip  were  uninviting  and  severe — ye  shall  be 
haptized  with  My  baptism,  hated  of  all  men  for  My 
'^^e's  sake ;  take  up  your  cross  and  follow  Me ;  if 
^7  xnan  hate  not  Either  and  mother,  yea  and  his  own 
"fe  also,  he  cannot  be  My  disciple  ;  resist  not  evil ; 
^'^ent  to  serve  and  suflfer,  even  as  the  Son  of  man 
*^^o  to  minister,  and  give  His  life  a  ransoioa  for  many. 
"**®    made  nothing  of  the  popular  favour,  nothing  of 
S'^^^^ng  or  retaining  friends,  which,  though  it  was  one 
of  tl^e  sublimities,  even  of  His  character,  as  regarded 
^  ^s,  was  in  fact  only  a  continual  offence  to  the  men 
<>f  Mistime.  ^ 

®ome  few  of  the  facts  of  His  life  bore  a  grotesque 

aooIc,  at  the  time,  and  could  easily  be  turned  to  ridi- 

^^3   as  indeed  they  have  been  since.     Thus  when  the 

^oiXicin  is  brought  before  Him  craftily,  by  her  accu- 

^^3  to  obtain  His  judgment  on  her  sin,      somtiime^Ht  was 

^^  yrtiteB  abstractedly  on  the  ground,  srotesque. 

^ixig  Himself  up  at  length  to  shoot  in  His  bolt — 

wt;  liim  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone  " — and 

*"^*^   stooping  down  again  to  write  on  the  ground  as 

"®«>re.    This  would  be  ridiculed  in  a  man,  as  a  figure 

^*  itiere  hocus-pocus.     And  yet  the   mystery  of  the 

^^^iner,  the  silence,  the  abstraction,  roused  the  con- 

*^6Uces  of  the  accusers  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 

*^ear^  even  terrible  thunders  within,  aiid  shortly  drew 
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off,  one  by  one,  and  left  Him  quite  aloao.     No  most  ' 
eloquent  sermon  oould  have  done  as  much.     No  stroke 
of  natural  eloq^iienco  was  ever  more  impressiTe.     We 
h&ve  also  wliat  some  have  called  another  groteEque 
figure  in  His  triumplial  entiy  into  Jerusalem.     Multi- 
tudes go  forth  to  meet  Him,  branchea  of  palm-trees 
are  thrown  in  His  way,  as  if  it  were  the  day  of  i 
crowning,  and  the  great  coueourse  of  the  people  a 
the  children  iu  the  temple,  after  He  arriTes,  fill  ti 
air,  as  it  were,  by  some  outburst  of  inspiration,  wifl 
the  ory,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  !     Blessed  fl 
He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I "     And  ] 
He  oomes  riding  upon  an  ass  !     Neither  does  it  i 
at  all  the  dignity  of  His  figure,  that  He  fulfils  a  p 
phecy ;  for  that  is  probably  not  observed  at  the  tin 
Besides  a  prophecy  that  requires  the  great  Messiah  ti 
celebrate  Hit  triumph  in  suoh  a  figure  put  inspiratioi 
itself  under  a  ban  of  derision,  till  we  are  able  to  bi 
could  not  be  seen  till  some  time  after,  bow  thia  c 
wa»i  type  represents  a  ting  riding  into  power  among 
men,  through  a  suffering  and  sadly  humiliated  life. 
What  livery  or  mounting  then  will  He  most  fitly  take 
for  His  type,  in  such  a  procession !  on  what  shall  He  rid«b'J 
but  on  one  of  the  humblest  and  least  aiiy-gaited  oS 
the  animals !  4 

The  facts,  in  which  He  drew  on  human  feeling  by 
the  loving  and  subduing  energy  of  His  own,  compote 
the  staple,  wo  may  almost  say,  of  Hig 
life.  All  His  healings,  raised  in  dignity 
by  the  manifestly  divine  power  in  which  they  are 
wrought,  display  suoh  assiduity  of  kindness  and  devo- 
tion to  the  forlorneat  conditions  and  bitterest  paina  of^ 
a  world  under  am,  as  to  make  up  a  kind  of  C 
the  plane  of  bodily  treatment  j  engaging  moat  ti 
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just  those  fallea  BeDsibilities  that  muBt  be  engaged, 
and  yet  could  not,  by  mere  demonBtrations  of  spiritual 
excellence.  His  union  to  the  poor  in  their  sad  lot,  and 
His  beautiful  tenderness  to  their  wants  and  troubles, 
attract  their  personal  sympathy  and  gratitude  in  the 
game  manner.  His  call,  "  Come  uato  Mo  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy-laden" — it  is  as  if  hcaTen's  love 
to  the  world  were  going  forth  to  its  weary,  sin- 
burdened  millions,  from  a  heart  lai^e  enough  to  con- 
tain them  all,  and  strong  enough  to  give  tiiem  rest. 
His  love  to  little  chUdren  takea  the  feeling,  not  of 
children,  but  of  everybody.  His  domestic,  home-like 
feeling  when  with  Mary  and  Martha,  and  His  yet  more 
intensely  human  sensibility,  when  He  weeps  and  groans 
at  the  grave-side  of  their  brother — what  a  spell  of  more 
tlian  mortal  majesty  is  there  in  His,  "  Lazarus,  come 
forth,"  answered  by  the  bursting  tomb  and  rising  form 
rf  the  man !  How  touching  His  delicacy,  when,  by 
loving  anticipation.  He  calls  those  "  friends,"  who 
were  not,  and  speais  of  His  death  as  a  laying  down  of 
His  life  for  His  friends.  What  woman's  heart  will  not 
be  drawn  to  Him  by  His  manner  to  Mary,  when  she 
comes  to  Him  with  her  box  of  ointment,  and  when  He 
commends  her,  in  her  simple  tribute  of  love,  as  He 
never  did  any  other  of  mankind ;  telling  her  that 
her  little  gospel  shall  go  down  the  ages  with  His,  to  be 
witnessed  for  a  memorial  of  her.  His  "one  of  you 
shall  betray  me,"  how  sadly  and  tenderiy  is  it  spoken, 
Ktter  and  dreadful  as  the  charge  it  lays  most  certainly 
i  farewell  discourse  and  prayer,  as  given 
large  by  John,  full  of  the  loftiest  assumptions,  and 
derest  promises,  and  lowliest  protet  tat  ions  of 
;herhood — warm,  and  gentle,  and  strong,  as  inhe- 
t  divinity  should  be — what  greater,  more  subduing 
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pDWor  of  loTc,  on  a  race  broken  loose  from.  God,  oan  we 
oven  iiDQgino  to  bo  embodied  ia  mortal  words  I  1 1 

And  yot,  over  against  alitheseaffeatiagandsabdaing  " 
domoiiBtnxtious  in  His  life,  there  were  a  great  mai^ 

B.«W  mfino^  things,  we  know,  which,  at  the  tim^ 
"■''  seemed  ctom  to  discourage  confidence  in 

Him.     For  osampio  Ho  was  baffling  always  the  espee-    ' 
tfttionB  of  Hia  frii'mla  ;  they  could  hardly  ntime  aa    || 
tuiiectatiott,  and  they  bad  abundance  of  them,  whioh    h 
Ho  did  not  forthwith  take  away,  by  the  notification  of 
■uiiiu  Ivsa,  or  cri>ss  of  dejection,  which  to  them  wore  a    n 
look  tiitnlly  o]>iiosito  to  every  feeling  they  had  respect- 
ing the  groat  Messiah,     Not  to  multiply  instances  in 
whioh  Ho  tried  their  confidence  by  other  methodfl,  we     ! 
pass  directly  to  the  two  great  closing  facts  of  TTjr  life,    1 
His  agony  and  crucifixion.     His  work  is   now  done,    ] 
ftnd  uothing  remains,  but  to  let  others  bring  Him  to     " 
tho  munloroua  end  they  are  ]ilanning  tu  accomplish.     | 
HiB  wholo  feeling  is  now  loose  upon  Him,  respited  by 
no  oooupatiou ;  and  tho  dreadful  burdens  of  concern     j 
for  moil,  whioh  Hia  divine  love,  too  strong   for  tha     ' 
hody,  rolls  down  npon  Him,  press  Him,  as  it  were,  to 
the  ground.     He  beholds  the  corporate  curse,  too,  of    | 
tho  world's  evil  and  madness  just  ready  to  burst  upon     1 
His  person,  and  though  He  is  not  moved  by  fear,  Hia 
pure    inuocenoe    struggles    heavily,    with    instinctive 
ioriMr,  before  that  retributive  pbi'ensy,  wliich  is  going 
to  baptize  itself  in  His  blood  I     No  so  grand  mystery 
of  divine  feeling  was  ever  before  or  after  set  before  the     I 
gaze  of  mortals.     But  His  friends  are  at  no  point  of    I 
',  where  they  can  even  begin  to  conceive  it     Hjb    J 
person,  His  errand,  His  work,  are  as  yet  wholly  beyond     I 
the  reach  even  of  their  guesses.      They  have   seen 
Btrange  gleams  of  quality  in  Him,   they  have   been 
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drawn,  repelled,  impressed,  astounded  and  thoroughly 
posed  by  His  mystery,  and  they  only  try  to  settle  the 
whirl  of  their  brain  by  calling  Him  a  great  prophet, 
MMfiiah,  the  Christ,  thinking  Him  virtually  always  as 
a  man.  And  now,  in  the  agony,  just  after  His  tri- 
umphal entry  into  the  city,  when  they  look  to  see 
Him  rise  and  take  on  His  kingship,  He  collapses  in 
weakness,  without  any  visible  reason ;  falling  on  the 
ground,  groaning,  writhing,  drippicg  in  bloody  sweat, 
like  grapes  ia  the  wine-press,  and  calling  on  God  and 
men  for  help,  in  meeting  some  unknown  calamity  that 
He  does  not  name.  It  is  as  if  He  were  just  at  the  end 
of  His  pretensions,  and  struggling,  as  a  convict  might, 
under  Hia  impending  doom.  All  heart  ia  taken  away 
from  His  disciples  at  oace ;  their  confideace  in  Him  ia 
fatally  broken  ;  as  we  can  plainly  see  in  the  fact  that 
when  He  ia  arrested,  an  hour  or  two  after,  they  forsake 
Him  utterly.  Peter  makes  one  or  two  wild  slashes  for 
Him  with  his  sword,  and  then  he  too  is  gone ;  only  he 
wiH  hang  about  the  hall  when  the  trial  goes  on,  care- 
fully denying  his  disoipleship. 

In  this  manner  Jesus  goes  to  His  cross ;  and  the 
manner  of  Hia  trial  and  death,  though  supported  with 
a  transcendent  dignity  on  His  part, 
that  Diiakes  Him  even  the  chief  figure  avK^aUan^Jmct. 
in  the  scene,  axe  yet  so  thoroughly  con- 
temptuous and  ignominious,  that  the  poor  disciples  are 
confess  to  themselves,  if  not  to  others,  that 
their  much-loved  Messiah  is  now  stamped  as  another 
csploded  pretender !  A  great  reaction  begins,  how- 
ever, to  be  visible  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  As 
the  Koman  governor  himself,  before  whom  He  was 
draped  to  a  mock  trial  for  sedition,  was  quite  shaken 
out  of  self-possessioD,  by  the  dignity  of  His  manner 
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under  tbe  questiouing — quailing  visibly  in  t 
a  mysterious  something  in  the  man,  justifying,  equivo 
eating,  conBenting,  condemning,  giving  Him  up  to  Hil 
accusers,  and  washing  his  hands  to  be  clear  o 
noceut  blood — so  in  the  death-scene  of  the  cross,  Blave') 
death  though  it  be,  in  the  outward  ignominy  o 
form,  the  multitude  grow  seriouB,  and  drop  out  theil 
jeers  in  awe  of  His  felt  majesty,  and  finally  go  horn 
at  another  swing  of  oscillation,  smiting  their  breasts  iq 
dumb  confession  of  their  murderous  crime.  They  haj 
expected  nothing  of  Hun,  and,  for  just  that  reason 
they  are  the  more  easily  impressed  by  the  Strang) 
power  in  Him— under  such  ignominy,  dying  in 
majesty.  Not  bo  with  His  disciples.  They  had 
expected  everything  of  Him,  and  now  that  He  is  deajj 
every  expectation  is  blasted.  Even  their  profound 
respect,  unwilling  as  they  are  to  shake  it  off,  and  tea* 
derly  as  they  would  fain  cling  to  it  still,  is  yet  a  really, 
blasted  confidence,  now  that  He  is  dead  under  suc^ 
ignominy.  The  two  senators,  Nicodemus  and  Joseph^ 
come  with  their  spices,  revealing  what  impresaioiuf 
they  have  felt  of  his  wonderful  character,  and  daring 
uow  to  show  their  respect  juat  because  He  is  deaij^- 
Finally,  on  the  third  day  morning,  it  is  mmourett 
among  the  disciples  that  He  is  risen,  but  their  soul  i9< 
under  such  a  weight  of  stupor  that  they  cannot  belief 
it.  And  two  of  them  "we  find  tradging  back  homewanj? 
to  Gahlee,  sad,  and  heavy-hearted,  and  weeping,  aa  it 
were,  in  doleful  refrwn — "We  thought  it  had  been  H* 
that  should  have  redeemed  Israel  1 " 

Where  now  is  the  power !  We  have  been  exploring 
a  large  field,  hunting  down  along  the  whole  course  dt 
Christ's  life,  expecting,  looking  to  see,  the  great  namQ 
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rolled  up  into  volumo  and  majesty,  but  that  anything 
we  have  found  should  have  power  to  new-create  the 
moral  sentimentB  and  affinities  of  man-  j^  ^^^^  (,  ^ 
kind,  we  can  hardly  beheve.  We  have  *"■ 
Been,  between  the  infancy  and  the  death,  a  great 
many  strange  things,  and  a  great  many  lovely.  Corus- 
cations of  glory  have  been  shooting  out,  all  along  the 
remarkable  histoiy.  But  there  have  been  severities, 
and  repellences,  and  discouraging  tokens,  blended  so 
continually  with  the  story,  and  tho  end  of  it  is  so 
daric,  if  not  weak,  that  we  get  no  such  densely  eom- 
pacted  unity  of  impression,  as  belongs  to  a  great  moral 
power.  Wo  are  put  in  a  maze,  or  even  a  thrilling 
kind  of  mysteiy,  but  that  all-the-while  cumulative 
power  and  weight,  that  great  name  which  is  to  be  a 
gospel  of  life  in  men's  hearts,  does  not  appear.  And 
yet  there  is,  it  may  be,  a  certain  latent  heat  in  the 
fiwts  we  have  noted,  that  is  finally  to  become  sensible 
heat,  or  blaze  into  splendour.  No  life  becomes  a 
power,  till  we  somehow  got  the  clue  of  it.  A  great 
many  human  characters  are  very  much  of  a  riddle,  till 
they  come  on  to  the  crisis  of  fact,  where  their  ob- 
jects, and  ends,  and  secret  aims,  are  all  discovered, 
and  where  the  seeming  faults  and  contrarieties,  that 
were  mysterious,  get  their  solution — all  to  be  ap- 
proved in  the  admirable  and  wiae  unity  that  could  not 
sooner  appear. 

Christ  only  differs  here  fl^m  such  mysterious,  peou- 
^ar  men,  in  the  fact  that  He  dies  before  the  clue  is 

iven.     It  is  only  the  resurrection  and 

scension  back  into  gloiy,  that  bring  us  ;,  tin  a-iiii  0/  ms 
.t  the  true  point  of  understanding.    ''  '^' 
r  His  most  extraordinary  nature  and  mission,  for 
I  first  tame,  come  distinctly  into  thought.     Now, 
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since  He  has  gone  up  visibly  into  heaven,  we  begin 
imderstand  what  He  meant,  tihen  He  said,  that 
came  down  from  heaven.     We  conceive  Him  as 
incarnate  Word,  and  begin  to  look  upou   Hia  gh 
as  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father, 
of  grace  and  truth.     In  Him  now  there  may  be 
than  we  saw,  a  greater  name  and  power  j  for  the  rigl 
eousnesB  and  love  of  God  are  in  Him,  and  it  puts 
new  face  on  His  whole  life,  that  He  is  here  to  save  1 
world. 

We  begin  back  now  at  the  point  of  His  infancy  a 
we  follow  Him  onward  again,  going  over  all  the  poii 
we  have  named,  bnt  with  reunlta  how  different  I  Eve 
thing  falls  into  place,  and  every  etep  onnard  is  the  i 
folding  of  power.  The  wonderful  authority  beoon 
more  wonderful ;  in  the  right  of  a  superior  nature 
give  it  sanction,  the  severity  beoomea  majesty  ;  kno 
ing  who  the  teacher  is,  what  before  was  truth  brightc 
into  a  glorious  wisdom  ;  the  soft-looking  innocence 
the  life  becomes  a  kind  of  general  transfiguration ;  t 
agony,  that  seemed  to  be  wanting  in  magnanimity,  1 
comes  the  love-groan,  as  it  were,  of  Hia  mysteric 
nature  ;  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  death  breaks  in 
immortal  victory.  Whatever,  in  a  word,  seemed  wet 
diatraeted,  oontrarious,  takes  on  a  look  of  progreasi' 
order,  and  falls  into  chime,  as  a  necessary  fiictor  in  . 
divinely  great  character.  And  so  the  merely  hun 
beginning  grows  int»  what  is  more  and  more  viai 
superhuman,  dying  into  boundleaaness  and  glory,  as 
sun  when  it  seta  in  the  sea.  The  rising  and  the  ftsc 
BLon  put  us  on  the  revision,  and  helped  na  to  conoeii 
who  He  waa ;  but  now  He  is  so  great  that  the  risi 
does  not  raise  Him  any  more,  and  the  ascension  doei 
not  glorify  Him. 
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!  the  glorification  of  Christ,  and 
the  completion  of  His  great  name,  oa  a  reviBiou  or 
reTiaed  impression,  to  which  we  are  in- 
cited by  Hia  resurrection  and  ascension,  cMi-'X"^^'o^ 
we  are  not  without  many  Ulustrations.  '"^'  "' 
I  Bend  these  sheets  to  the  press,  when  our  great  nation 
is  dissolving,  as  it  were,  in  its  tears  of  mourning,  for 
the  great  and  true  Father  whom  the  assassins  of  law 
4fid  liberty  have  sent  on  hia  way  to  the  grave.  What 
now  do  we  see  in  him,  but  all  that  is  wisest,  and  most 
fiilthftil,  and  worthiest  of  his  perilous  magistracy.  A 
halo  rests,  upon  his  character,  and  we  find  no  longer 
anything  to  blame,  scarcely  anything  not  to  admire,  in 
the  meaanres  and  comigels  of  his  gloriously  upright, 
impartial,  passionless,  undiscom^geable  rule.  But  we 
did  not  always  see  him  in  that  figure.  When,  already 
three  fiiU  years  of  his  time  were  gone  by,  many  of  us 
were  doubtful  whether  moat  to  blame  or  to  praise,  and 
many  who  most  wanted  to  praise,  had  well  nigh  lost 
their  confidence  in  him,  and  even  retained  their  respect 
with  difficulty.  But  the  successes  he  deserved  began, 
at  last,  to  come,  and  the  merit  of  his  rule  to  appear. 
We  only  doubted  still  whether  wholly  to  approve  and 
praise.  A  certain  grotesquenesa  and  over-simplicity, 
in  spite  of  all  our  favouring  judgments,  kept  off  still 
the  just  impression  of  his  dignity,  and  suffered  us  to 
only  half  believe.  But  the  tragic  close  of  his  life 
added  a  new  element,  and  brought  on  a  second  revi- 
n ;  setting  him  in  a  character  only  the  more  sub- 
le,  because  it  is  original  and  quite  unmatched  in 
The  gi-eat  name  now  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
t;gea  complete,  a  power  of  blessing  on  mankind, 
a  bond  of  homage  in  the  feeling  of  his  country 
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Siall  «e  BoC  ne,  in  diE  kmafaler  and  jet  ■triking 
^^— T*",  lu^  it  »  that  mOBBi  powo',  erm  the  mmial 
power  of  Christ,  emei^es  final^  aad  is  crowned,  011I7 
wbea  the  necesur  point  of  mincn  ia  nadied  1  So 
it  is  that  Christ  begins  to  be  koown  u  "  the  wiadom  of 
God  and  tbd  power  " — '^  the  power  of  God  cmto  salvk- 

This,  too,  is  what  aa  jostle  me&us  when  he 
pntjs,  tb^  he  may  **  kaow  Hi^  snd  the  power  of  His 
Fesnrrectioa.'*  It  ia  not  the  ommpotent  pow«r  that 
raiaed  Hiw,  which  be  lon^  to  know,  bnt  the  heart- 
power,  the  pvirer  of  His  ^reat  name  and  glory,  whieh 

I  be  discovered  and  oocceiTed,  when  He  rose 
from  the  dead.  And  the  same  exactly  Is  true  of 
another  &mou&  passage,  if  only  we  had  time  to  make 
oat  the  interpretatioQ,  where  he  says — "  And  declared 
to  be  the  Sua  of  God  with  power,  aixx)tdiBg  to  the 
Sjririt   of   holinees,   by  the   reBoneetioQ    from   tlie, 


If  then   io  great  a  power  Ins  been  obtained 
Ctirist,  in  the  matter  of  His  life,  we  shall  expect,  of 

course,  to  see  it  in  effects  on  human  life 
prwrffty^u^Mt!    and   character  that   wrrespond.     And 

we  have  not  fer  to  go  before  we  find 
litem.  A  Eew  weeks  after,  when  the  disciples  are 
waiting  to  be  endued  with  power  from  on  hig-h,  even 
for  the  promised  Spirit,  who  should  take  the  things  of 
Christ  tmd  show  them  unto  men,  convincing  thus  of 
ain,  of  righteousneas,  and  a  judgment  to  come,  a  new 
scene  ia  suddenly  opened  in  their  assembly,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  promise ;  whereupon  the  preaching  of 
the  great,  hitherto  unknown,  Gospel  is  iiiaugurated  as 
a  power  on  the  world.  The  cloud  that  was  on  Petei'a 
mind  is  now  taken  away ;  his  understanding  is  opened  ; 
and    suddenly  grasping    the    true    meaning  of    hia 
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Master^s  life  and  death,  as  a  Gospel  of  salvation  for 

laen,  he  begins  to  jureach  it.     He  goes  over  the  out- 

^  of  his  Lord's  mirades  and  death,  turning  his  dis- 

<5wir8e  principally  on  the  matter  of  the  resurrection, 

ttid  proclaiming  Him  boldly,  as  the  ascended  King  of 

the  world.     "  Therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of 

^  exalted,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the 

V^Tsm  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  hath  shed  forth  this 

which  ye  now  see  and  hear."     And  then  he  turns 

^^'i^^ectly  down  upon  the  consciences  of  the  assembly  all 

^©  tr^nendous  guilt  of  their  crime  in  His  crucifixion. 

^**  Therefore,  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  assu- 

'^dlj,  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye 

"^Ve  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ" 

The  result  was  that  thousands  in  the  immense 
**Bembly,  overwhelmed  and  utterly  broken  down,  by 
^e  sense  of  their  guilt,  turned  themselves,  by  faith,  as 
"^©  apostles  exhorted,  to  the  now  ascended  victim  of 
ti^ir  malice,  for  the  remission  of  their  sins.  And  how 
^ghtily  are  they  changed !  It  is  as  if  some  irruption 
^^  heaven's  love  had  broken  into  them ;  as  it  verily 
^^aa,  in  the  person  of  the  just  now  hated  and  murdered 
^^^arene.  They  appear  to  hardly  know,  as  yet,  what 
^^*s  befallen  them.  They  are  so  happy  in  their  dear, 
"mysterious  fellowship,  that  there  are  not  hours  enough 
^  "the  day  and  the  night  for  their  enjoyment  of  it. 
•'^^  city  converts  sell  their  goods  and  possessions  to 
*®d  the  pilgrims  on  a  longer  stay,  and  they  go  on 
™^aiing  bread,  in  open  hospitality,  from  house  to 
Aou^Q^  eating  their  meat  with  gladness,  and  praising 
"^^  as  they  go. 

T'liis  now  is  the  power;  first  a  convincing  power, 
^^^^ti  a  power  of  love  begetting  love — ^how  great  a 
pov^^j  it  is  and  is  to  be,  we  may  perceive  in  these  ita 
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first  efiects.  By  this  power  it  was  that  the  apoetlt 
first  Christiaos  gained  their  rapid  victories  over  the 
learning  and  philosophy,  and  linally  the  military 
empire  of  the  heathen  world.  They  went  everywhere 
preaching  Christ  and  His  resurrection,  testified  every- 
where the  great  name  Jesus,  saying — "  there  ia  none 
other  name  under  heaven,  given  among  men,  whereb; 
we  must  be  saved." 

And  this  name  is  a  greater  power  now  than  it 
then,  and  has  a  greater  hold  of  the  world. 

7ht   yoaer    iii-  trates  more  and  more  visibly  our  senti- 
crewnhii.  ments,  opinions,  laws,  sciences,  inven- 

tions, modes  of  commerce,  modes  of  society,  &dvano- 
ing,  aa  it  were,  by  the  slow  measured  step  of  centuries, 
to  a  complete  dominion  over  the  race.  So  the  power 
ia  working  and  so  it  will  till  it  reigns.  Not  that 
Christ  grows  better,  but  that  He  is  more  and  more 
competently  apprehended,  aa  He  becomes  more  widely 
incarnated  among  men,  and  obtains  a  fitter  representa- 
tion to  thought,  in  the  thoughts,  and  works  of  His 
people.  If  in  some  particular  century  the  Gospel 
seems  to  suffer  a  wave  of  retrocession,  it  ia  only 
gathering  power  for  another  great  advance.  Bad 
power  dies,  right  power  never.  Prophecy 
phecy,  such  a  Christ  of  God  could  not  come  into 
world,  without  a  certainty  coming  in  His  train,  thai' 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ,  and  He  shall 
reign  for  ever. 

I  cannot  better  cloee  this  exposition,  than  by  citing 
a  single  passage  of  Scripture,  that  contains  and  sums 
ffloHoui  Bgiyioa-  "^P  "'1  ^^  lii^'f^  been  trying  to  show,  in 
(i(Bnt('i*si«™n-.      j]jg  briefest  and  most  pregnant  testi- 
mony possible^  every  syllable  of  which  deserves  to  be 
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profoundly  meditated  by  itself — "  Let  this  mind  be  in 
you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus ;  who,  being  in  the 
form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God,  but  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men ;  and,  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man. 
He  humbled  Himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross ;  wherefore  God  also  hath 
highly  exalted  Him,  and  given  Him  a  name  that  is 
above  every  name ;  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ;  and  that  every 
tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father." 

The  historical  exposition  of  the  moral  power  of 
^^'Iffist,  or  of  the  process  by  which  it  is  obtained,  is 
now  finished,  and  yet  certain  pomts  of  j^^  aogiruuk  oau- 
rational  consequence  remain  to  be  sug-  »'»«*' i»»«*fe- 
g^Bted,  which  could  not  be  crowded  into  the  body  of 
it,  without  creating  an  appearance  of  distraction.  The 
^ew  of  Christ's  mission,  I  have  been  trying  to  estab- 
™>  excludes  the  possibility,  it  will  be  seen,  of  any 
dogmatic  formula,  in  which  it  may  be  adequately 
^^  It  is  not  a  theorem,  or  form  of  thought,  but 
*  process,  and  the  process  includes  all  the  facts  of  a 
"*^'  It  wiU  also  be  seen  how  the  apostle  labours,  in 
"^®  passage  just  cited,  even  to  condense  an  outline 
^®^  of  it  into  seven  full  verses  of  his  epistle;  in 
^»iich  also  it  is  made  sufficiently  evident,  that  the 
ocnptures  themselves  do  not  know  how  to  make  up 
*^y  formula  of  three  or  four  lines,  that  vdll  adequately 
^fess,  in  the  manner  of  our  theologians,  the  import 
^^  Christ's  reconciling  work.     That  work,  accurately 
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speaking,  ooneisted  in  exactly  the  whole  lifo  of  Jesua  ; 
all  that  He  said  and  ilid,  and,  to  human  impreBBion, 
wRS,  in  the  conditions  through  which  He  passed. 
SHoh  life  was  ever  written  even  of  a  man.  Not  e 
the  goepels  themselves  or^  anything  more  them  brief 
outline  records.  And  one  of  the  writers  dislinctljj 
intimates  the  impoBsibitity  of  a  complete  narrative 
because  it  would  make  the  record  too  cumbersome  b 
have  any  valne — the  world  itself  would  scarcely  o 
titin  the  books.  How  then  can  any  formula,  o 
summation  of  words,  be  imagined  to  fitly  represent  t1 
meaning  of  the  life-work  of  Christ,  when  that  meaning 
is  ezaiAly  the  power  obtained  by  the  hfe,  and  can  \ 
represented  only  by  the  facts,  of  which  it  is  the  o 
meter  and  espression, 

Christ  I  just  said  is  not  a  form  of  thoiight. 
UO  proportion.     He  ia  ^ven,  neither  by  nor  to,  logioa 

definition.  He  is  no  quantitative  matte^ 
<%na  u  irftot  ut  like  a  credit  set  in  a  book,  ( 

ment  graduated  by  satisfaction. 
reality  is  what  He  expresses,  under  laws  of  expression: 
the  power,  the  great  name.  He  thus  obtains  under  fom 
of  human  conduct  that  make  their  address  to  r 
conviction,  feeling,  passion,  sympathy,  imaginatioo^ 
faith,  and  the  receptivities  generally  of  the  mora 
nature.  What  rational  person  ever  imagined  -Uiat  I 
could  state,  in  a  defined  foimula,  tho  import  of  ai^ 
great  character ;  Moses,  for  example,  Plato,  Soipiti 
Washington.  Hence  the  necessaiy  poverty, 
almost  mockery,  of  all  attempts  to  put  the  work  < 
Christ  in  formula,  or  to  dogmatize  it  in  a  proposiljai^ 
or  church  article.  The  Iliad,  or  Paradise  Lost  c 
as  wall  be  formulized  in  that  manner  as  His  Gospel 
3  can  give  the  "  Argument "  of  these,  in  so  mai 
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beadmgs  for  so  many  books ;  but  the  epic  power  will 

^  wholly  in  the  acts  and  incidents  that  fill  the  books, 

Clever  in  their  "Argument."     So  we  can  say  of  Christ's 

^oik,  and  of  the  sublime  art-mystery  of  His  incamaie 

Wo,  what  is  not  absurd,  what  may  even  be  of  use — ^we 

<lo  80  when  we  call  it  God's  method  of  obtaining  power 

o^er  Mien  diaracter — still  it  must  be  left  us  to  feel, 

tlxat  just  nothing  of  the  power,  that  is  of  the  whole 

living  truth,  is  in  the  account  we  have  given.   Nothing 

W"©   can  say  of  the  power  will  appear  to  have  much 

po^^er  in  it ;  for  nothing  raises  the  true  sense  of  that 

po^^er,  but  just  what  He  did,  taken  just  as  He  did  it 

'^hk.e  most  that  can  be  hoped  is,  that,  by  what  of  dia- 

sexrtation  we  may  indulge,  the  sense  of  His  work  and 

ttke  fietcts  by  which  His  power  is  obtained,  may  be  un- 

lool^ed  more  easily. 

In  this  manner,  four  points,  in  particular,  may  yet 
^  made,  in  regard  to  the  process  and  effect  of  His 
lifet,  that  will  render  the  power  of  it  still  more  intelli- 
gil>le,  and  so  far  more  impressive. 

1.  That  the  kind  of  moral  power  obtained  by  Christ 
i*  <iififerent  from  any  which  had  been  obtained  by  men, 
nio»e  difficult,  deeper,  and  holier.  He  NoHmHarpinm' 
foirnds  no  school  of  philosophy,  heads  ^"^"^^  '"^ 
J^o  revolution,  fights  no  great  battle,  achieves  no  title 
to  honour,  such  as  the  world's  great  men  have 
®*2lxieved.     Men 'consciously  feel,  that  a  strong  power 

• 

1*    somehow  gathering  about  His  person,  but  will  only 

^'^^ow,  by  and  by,  what  it  is.     It  is  the  power,  in  great 

P^^^  of  sorrow,  suffering,  sacrifice,  death,  a  paradox  of 

igixcminy  and  grandeur  not  easily  solved.     Honour,  in 

th.e  common  sense  of  that  term,  can  make  nothing  of 

it.      Fame  will  not  lift  her  airy  trumpet,  to  publish  it. 

Mid  would  only  mock  it  if  she  did.     If  we  call  Him  a 
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hero,  as  some  are  trying  to  do,  then  al!  other  heroes 
appear  to  be  scarMly  more  than  mock  beroea  in  the 
comparison. 

There  ia  no  wrong  or  impropriety  in  calling  Christ  a 
hero,  if  we  do  not  assume  that,  having  fonnd  Hitn  in\ 

H  vkot  tatte  ^^  class  of  heroes,  we  have  thus  I 
Oritf iHuaicra.  countfid  foT  His  wondcrful  eminence' 
on  the  ground  of  His  mere  natural  manhood.  I  believe 
that  I  have  once  or  twice  epoten,  casually,  of  the 
heroic  element  in  His  life;  and  I  have  hesitated  muoh, 
whether  1  should  not  preaect  Him  more  deliberately 
in  this  figure.  The  only  reason  why  I  should  not  i 
that,  regarding  Him  aa  the  manifestation,  or  demon- 
stration, of  God,  the  honour  I  ehould  claim  for  Him 
might  only  seem  to  put  Him  below  the  scale  of  divinity 
and  not  in  it.  And  yet,  in  ti£  far  as  He  I'auges  ii 
scale,  or  under  the  conditions,  of  humanity,  obtaining 
a  name  and  a  poiver  ander  such  conditions,  it  is 
a  gloriously  divine  token  for  Him,  that  He  so  visibly, 
remarkably,  immeasurably,  transcends  all  known  er-l 
amples  of  hei-oism.  BesiiJes  there  is  a  very  impoBrtant 
matter  to  be  gained  by  such  a  conception  of  Hift' 
character.  We  conceive  Him  in  the  travail  of  Hift" 
Bufiering  life  and  sacrifice,  we  minify  Hia  tenderaesB' 
and  patience  and  submission  to  the  croas,  we  call  Him 
the  Lamb  that  is  offered  for  our  sin,  and  pressing: 
wholly  on  this  aide  of  paaaivitj,  wo  are  in  no  e 
danger  of  enfeebling  the  moral  power  He  is  obtaining' 
by  His  life.  Accordingly,  to  light  the  conception  w» 
get  by  such  overdoing  of  Hia  passive  and  submiasiva 
virtue,  there  is  needed  also  some  just  reference  to  the 
energetic,  and  positive,  and  really  grand  heroism  rf 
Hia  miflsion.  For  really  there  is  nothing,  in  all  thft 
heroio  characters,  whether  of  history,  or  fiction,  at  all 
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comparable  to  the  sublime  figure  He  maintains,  in 
His  Tery  humble,  or,  as  we  might  even  say,  dejected 
mmistry. 

He  plainly  does  not  think  Himself  that  He  is  in  the 
passive  key,  even  when  He   suffers  most ;   but  He 
oalmly  asserts  the  power  He  has  to  keep  His  life  un- 
harmed against  all  enemies — '^  No  man  taketh  it  from 
Me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  Myself     I  have  power  to  lay 
it  down  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.'*     Nothing 
compels  Him  to  die,  but  the  grandly  heroic  motive 
supplied  by  His  love  to  His  enemies.  All  true  martyrs 
we  conceive  to  be  God's  heroes ;  but  what  martyr  ever 
^  witness  to  the  truth,  whose  death  had  not  some 
'oference  to  the  original  transcendent  martyrdom  of 
tte  Son  of  Grod  %    Heroes  throw  their  life  upon  their 
c&Qse,  by  inspiration  from  it;  He  had  meat  and  drink 
^  home  for  His  houseless  body,  in  the  work  He  had 
^en  upon  Him,  and  knowing  that  He  must  die  for 
His  cause.  He  could  say  "how  am  I  straitened  till 
^  be  accomplished."     Heroes  are  men  who  go  above 
*D  the  low  resentments;    He  could  even  pray  the 
P'^yer  of  pity  and  apology  for  His  enemies,  when 
tying  under  their  hands.     Great  souls  are  not  flurried 
^d  disconcerted  by  the  irruption  of  great  dangers ; 
°®hold  the  solid  majesty  of  this  man's  silence,  this 
P^vincial  man,  this  country  mechanic,  when  so  many 
^^^Ce  accusations,  by  so  many  fierce  conspirators  in 
'^h.  life,  are  hurled  against  Him.     Heroes  that  die, 
^d  bear  themselves  nobly  in  the  terrible  hour  of  their 
^*^ict,  are  commonly  caught  without  much  warning, 
**^^  are  fortified  by  the  tremendous  excitement  of  the 
*^Ui*  J  Christ  was  facing  death  for  at  least  three  whole 
y^^iTB,  and  waiting  for  His  time  to  come ;  yet  never 
^®^tened,  or  swerved,  by  the  doom  that  He  knew  to 
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be  on  Him,  but  oonrforting  His  great  roind  constant^ 
in  the  hope  that,  when  He  should  be  ILftod  up,  HA 
would  draw  all  men  to  Him.  The  grent  cauai 
faeroes  are  commonly  under  the  eye,  and  are  mo 
less  computable  in  their  time ;  but  Christ,  the 
ruatio  of  Nazareth,  andertakes  a  cause  and  kingdw 
that  compreheud  the  world,  and  require  a  run  of  tii 
outreaching  all  definite  computation,  and  shows  i 
half  the  mi^yiogs  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  woili 
who  expect  their  triumph  and  perhaps  their  meed  % 
fame,  withiu  a  few  short  years.  There  was  never,  i 
may  safely  say,  any  such  instance  of  aelf-devotia 
among  men,  never  bo  httle  of  heat  or  escitemen 
never  such  firmnesa  coupled  with  such  tendemesa  ai 
gentleness,  never  such  oblivion  of  popularity,  ner 
such  incapacity  to  be  humbled  by  ignominy.  So  thi 
if  we  speak  of  heroes,  we  are  tempted  either  to  Si 
that  He  is  no  hero  at  all,  or  else  the  only  hero,  Ai 
here  it  is  that  the  moral  power  we  have  seen  Hi 
obtaining  culminates.  In  this  fact,  the  almost  femi 
nine  paasivity  ive  are  likely  to  figure  as  the  toil 
aooouat  of  His  eharaeter,  revoala  the  mighty  undi 
work  and  robust  vigour  of  a  really  immortol  confiden 
and  tenacity.  The  moral  power  He  obtains,  in  < 
character  of  such  transcendent  heroism  c<jrrespond 
We  make  no  true  account  of  it,  till  we  take  it  as  ti 
supernatural  flowering  on  earth,  of  a  glory  that  I 
had  before  the  world  waa. 

The  example  most  nearly  correspondent,  among  nu 
is  that  of  Socrates,  and  yet  the  superficial,  almoi 
flashy  merit  of  his  power,  heroic  as  he  certainly  wa%  i 
about  the  most  striking  result  of  n  just  compahso 
There  had  been  different  opinions  about  Socral 
before  and  many  scholars  even  now  do  uot  hesito 
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to  speak  lightly  of  his  coarse  manners^  and  the  general 
lightness  and  rudeness  of  his  character.  Be  the  truth 
what  it  may,  in  regard  to  these  mat- 

,  ,  ,     ,  1  Socrates  the  near' 

ten^  there  was  certainly  a  remarkable  e*t  human  exam- 
dignity,  and  even  sublimity  in  his  death. 
Airaigned  and  sentenced  to  death  unjustly,  for  a  mei'e 
political  offence,  he  refused,  as  a  philosopher  and  good 
citizen,  to  save  his  life  by  an  escape  that  would  make 
him  a  violator  of  the  laws  of  his  country ;  and  the 
Athenian  people  had  been  sufficiently  exercised  in 
political  matters  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  such  a 
suxifioe.  A  great  poptdar  reaction  immediately  fol- 
lowed, that  overwhelmed  his  accusers,  and  made  his 
wune,  for  ever  after,  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
world.  A  merely  casual  reaction  followed  the  death  of 
^j^xnsij  in  the  same  manner,  but  it  came  to  no  prac- 
M  issue,  just  because  the  sacrifice  He  made  of  His 
Jife  was  too  deep  in  its  heroic  meaning  to  be  practically 
^ned,  and  too  profoimdly  accusatory  to  awaken 
sympathy.  He  died  for  no  ends  of  patriotic  devotion, 
or  even  of  moral  reformation,  as  regards  the  social 
^"ongs  and  destructive  vices  of  the  world,  but  for  the 
^^  of  sin  itself  and  the  recovery  of  souls  to  God — 
just  that  kind  of  benefaction  which  only  a  very  few  of 
°***^ikmd,  such  as  Plato,  for  example,  and  like  medi- 
Wve  teachers  here  and  there,  had  once  thought  of  as 
*  ^^ant,  or  could  even  begin  to  conceive.  To  such  a 
™id  of  sacrifice  the  world  itself  was  a  dead  receptivity, 
^  it  was  to  be  the  glory  of  His  power,  that  He  could 
^P®tt  a  receptivity  where  there  was  none  ;  that  He  could 
^^  the  consciousness  of  lost  men  deeply  enough  to 
™^o  the  state  of  sin  a  dread  reality,  and  the  want  of 
'^^nciliation  to  God  the  prime  necessity  of  their 
^^«    And  just  here  lies  the  wonder  of  His  power ; 


that  He  opens  such  a  aeiise  of  the  holy  and  of  t 
relations  to  a  holy  God,  aa  to  make  His  own  publio,! 
where  there  was  nonCj  and  create  the  very  homage  by 
which  He  is  to  be  received  ;  raising  nature  up  to  adu 
the  supernatural,  and  join  herself  to  it,  in  a  faith  tfaaj 
goes  above  all  of  this  world's  honours,  homages,  and 

3.  It  is  a  very  great  point,  as  regards  the  kind  od 
power,  Christ  is  obtaining,  tliat  He  hiimanizea  God  tq 
e<a  Am^iKd    nien.     I   have   abeady  spoken    of  th« 
'""'■  neuessary  distance  and   coldneaa  of  i 

mere  attribute  power,  such  as  we  ourselves  generat«| 
when  trying  to  think  God  as  the  Absolute  ] 
The  incarnate  life  and  history  of  Jeans  meet  na  her^ 
at  the  point  of  our  weakness.  God  is  in  Christ,  t 
seating  to  obtain  the  power,  by  which  He  will  rej 
na  to  Himself,  under  onr  own  human  conditions.  HA 
is  in  onr  plane,  acting  with  us  and  for  us,  interpreteS 
to  our  sympathies  by  what  He  does  and  is,  in  social 
relationship  with  us.  His  perfections  meet  u 
own  measures,  not  in  the  impossible  measurea  oj 
infinity ;  and  so  He  becomes  a  world-king  in  th^i 
world,  and  not  above  it  and  far  away  from  it. 
know  Him,  in  just  the  same  way  aa  we  know  ons 
another.  He  becomes  the  great  Head  Character  i 
human  history,  by  living  in  it  Himself— such  a  kind  at 
power,  aa  being  once  in  it,  can  never  be  gotten  out  o" 
it,  any  more  than  if  it  were  a  new  diffusive  element  iafi 
the  world's  atmosphera  God  is  no  more  a  theosophy;-- 
or  mere  phosphorescence  of  our  human  inteliigenoe ; 
no  more  a  theophany,  like  those  casual  appeanutoea  of 
the  Jehovah  Angel  in  the  old  dispensation — all  which  ~. 
left  Him  a  God  more  separate,  in  s 
as  any  such  unveiling  by  more  phantasm  must — but  a 
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God-hiunan  or  God-man,  bora  into  our  race  itself,  and 
even  into  a  place  in  our  human  tables  of  genealogy. 
And  BincB  we  are  so  deep  in  the  senses,  He  contrives 
to  meet  us  there,  that  we  may  hear,  see  with  our  eyes, 
look  upon,  handle  Him  with  our  handa  Nay,  He 
comes  directly  into  our  bodies  theniBelves,  by  the  heal- 
ing of  His  inward  touch,  and  occupies  a  great  part  of 
Hia  ministry  in  works  that  take  hold  of  our  sympathy, 
by  means  of  our  diseases.  No  greater  advance  on 
human  sensibility,  wo  may  fairly  say,  could  possibly  be 
made,  than  is  in  fa«t  made,  in  this  wonderful  chapter 
of  humanization,  that  contains  the  teachings,  healings, 
tender  condescensions,  and  sufferings,  of  the  divine 
man  Jesus.  He  builds  up  anew,  so  to  apeak,  and 
before  our  eyes,  iu  the  open  facts  of  His  ministry,  the 
divine  perfeotions  themselves,  and  the  moral  power  He 
obtains  in  doing  it  is  just  what  it  must  be ;  a  name 
that  is  above  every  name. 

3.  It  is  another  great  article  of  His  power,  that  He 
is  able  to  raise,  at  once,  the  sense  of  guilt  and  attract 
the  confidence  of  the  guilty.  By  His  purity  of  life,  by 
the  sublime  reach  of  His  veiy  simple  doctrine,  by  His 
terrible  waminga  and  reproofs,  by  His  persistent 
coupling  of  disease,  in  all  Hia  healings, 

*  It    both     imireng 

with  sm,  by  the  sorrows  and  the  suffer-  g«:ii  nnd  drum 
ing  patience  of  His  life,  by  the  bitter  ig- 
nominy of  His  death,  followed  by  the  Spirit  coming  after 
His  resurrection,  to  show  the  things  of  His  Ufe  to  men 
in  their  true  light  of  meaning — by  all  these  piercing 
demonstrations  He  stirs  the  conviction  of  guilt,  as 
never  it  was  stirred  before,  and  yet  with  no  such  con- 
sequences of  revulsion  from  God,  as  belongs  to  the 
natural  action  of  guilt.  The  feeling  of  guilt,  under 
mere  natural  conviction,  ia  a  feeling  of  recoil     The 
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instinctive  language  of  it  ia~"  I  was  afriud  and  1 
mjselE"  It  shoves  the  aoul  off  ftxim  God  and  t 
pictures  God  as  being  withdrawn  from  it.  A  certi 
ohill  is  felt  when  He  is  thought  0^  and  the  aoul  ahiv 
in  oold  dread  of  Hia  purity.  But  the  incarnate 
Suvionr,  taking  His  place  with  us  in  our  bad  level, 
after  the  maimer  just  desuribed,  stops  the  natural 
recoil  of  our  guilt,  and  marries  even  our  aelf-condem 
nation  to  confidence.  Great  as  our  guilt  is,  Cliriat,  \ 
see,  con  be  our  sponsor  for  all  the  wrong  and  d 
of  iL  As  the  guUt  kept  Him  not  away  from  us,  & 
shall  not  keep  us  away  from  Him.  Nay  as  it  e 
drew  Him  after  ua,  shall  it  not  also  drawus  after  Hinfl 
True  we  have  sinned,  our  siu  is  upon  us,  and  not  ere 
His  forgiveness  can  ever  annihilate  the  foot  of  our  si 
but  if  He  has  come  over  it  all  to  bo  the  righteousneBBjOJ 
God  upon  us,  may  we  not  come  away  from  it,  and  b 
the  righteoiLsness  of  God  in  Him  %  And  bo  when  t 
tough  and  sturdy  fact  of  our  guilt  would  thrust  \ 
quite  away  from  God,  Christ  ao  hs  reverses  averytiunff' 
with  us  by  the  wonderful  power  of  His  ministry,  that 
our  guilt  is  even  made  to  be  the  argument  that  draws 
us,  and,  as  it  were,  fastens  our  confidence.  It  would 
almoat  seem  to  be  a  miracle,  lUid  yet  the  result  is  only 
a  simple  incident  of  that  great  moral  power,  by  which 
He  is  able  to  reverse  everything  in  the  fallen  coaditioi^ 
of  our  sin.     Wo  coma  now— 

4:.  To    another  and  last  point,    where   the  moi 

power  obtained  by  Christ  gets  even  its  principal  weigh! 

™    _>  I    t;      "^  impression ;  viz.,  to  the  fact  made 


jatt  ii  s«ri  affie-  evident,  by  His  vicarious  sacrifice,  that 
God  suffers  ou  account  of  evil,  or  with 
,    and  for  created  beings  under  evil — a  fact  very  o 
monly  disaHowod  and  rejected,  t  am  sorry  to  add,  e 
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by  Christian  theolc^  itself,  as  being  rationally  irre- 
concilable with  God's  greatness  and  sufficiency. 

It  was  very  natural  that  the  coarse,  crude  mind  of 
the  world,  blunted  to  greater  coarseness  and  crudity 
by  the  chill  of  guilt  in  its  feeling,  should  be  overmuch 
occupied  in  conceiving  God's  infinity  and  the  merely 
dynamic  energies  and  magnitudes  of  His  oature  ;  the 
sovereignty  of  His  will,  Hts  omnipotent  force,  His 
ueceBBaiy  impassibility  to  force  external  to  Himself, 
His  essential  beatitude  as  eicluding  all  inflictions  of 
pain  or  loss.  Hence  it  has  been  very  generally  held, 
even  to  this  day,  as  a  matter  of  necessary  mferenoe, 
that  God  is  superior,  in  every  sense,  to  suffering.  Onr 
theologians  are  commonly  shocked,  as  by  some  frightful 
word  of  derogation,  when  the  contrary  is  affirmed,  and 
when  they  come  to  the  matter  of  Christ's  suffering, 
they  are  careful  to  show,  regarding  it  as  a  necessary 
point  of  reverence,  that  it  was  only  the  human  natnre 
that  suffered,  not  the  divine.  Buffering  by  itself.  Be- 
sides, it  will  even  be  admitted,  perhaps  unwittingly, 
by  those  who  dare  to  obtrude  in  this  manner  upon  the 
interior  mystery  of  Christ's  person,  where  all  reason- 
ings about  the  physical  suffering  must  be  at  fault,  that 
even  God  Himself,  as  well  out  of  Christ  as  in  the  in- 
carnate person  of  Christ,  does  incur  a  profoundly  real 
suffering^not  physical  suffering,  as  I  now  speak,  yet  a 
suffering  more  deep  than  any  physical  s  iffenog  otm  be 

The  principal  suffering  of  any  reaUy  great  bemg  and 
especially  of  God  is  because  of  His  ra  ral  seasibdity, 
lay,  because  of  His  moral  perfection 
^e  would  not  be  perfect,  if  he  did  not  mm  ept    Ha  o 
el  appropriately  to  what  is  bad,  base, 

destruotive,  cruel,  and  to  everything  opposite 

perfection.     If  the  sight  of  wrong  were  to  meet  the 


1 
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discovery  of  God,  only  as  a  disgusting  spectacle 
a  ^nss  eye,  His  pctfection  would  be  the  perfectioD  of  ft 
glass  eye  and  nothing  more.  None  of  us  coiijceiTe  Him 
in  tliia  manner,  but  we  conceive  Him  as  hariug  a  ri^it 
Benaibility  to  everything.  We  say  that  He  is  dis- 
pleased, and  whnt  is  dieplenaure  but  an  esperieace  oppo> 
site  to  pleasure  1  so  far  a  kind  of  suffering.  We  say 
that  He  "  loathes  "  aU  baseness  and  impurity,  and  what 
ia  doscr  to  a  pain  than  loathtug !  We  say  that  He 
"  hates"  all  uurighteousneM,  and  what  is  hatred  bnt 
a  fire  of  suffering  1  Is  He  not  a  "  long  suffering  "  God, 
and  ia  there  do  suffering  in  long  suffering  1  le  He  not 
a  patient  God,  and  wbat  ia  patience  but  a  r^pilatod 
suffering  T  So  of  compassion,  pity,  sympathy,  indigoft- 
tions  suppressed,  wounds  of  ingratitude,  bonds  of  £aith 
violated  by  treachery.  So  far  we  all  admit  the  fact  of 
divine  suffetiug,  no  matter  how  sturdily  we  deny  it  in 
theoiy.  The  suffering  is  moi-al  suffering  it  is  true,  but 
it  is  the  greatest  and  most  real  sufi'ering  in  the  world 
— so  great  that  a  perfect  being  would  be  likely,  under 
it,  to  quite  foi^et  physical  suffering,  even  if  it  were 
upon  him.  Making  then  so  vast  an  admission,  what 
dees  it  signify,  afterward,  to  turn  ourselves  round,  in 
what  we  conceive  to  be  our  logical  sagacity,  and  ruse 
the  petty  inference  that  God,  being  infinite,  must  ba 
impassible  1 

But  we  must  not  omit,  in  this  conneotion,  to  notice 
a  fact,  as  regards  the  moral  suffering  of  God,  that  is 

not  commonly  admitted,  or  even  ob- 
nof  dininiricif  ly  scrved,  like  the  others  just  referred  ta 
»j«ur«fa(r  qr  »i.  Tijyg  ^^  conceive,  that  God  is  a  being' 

whoso  moral  nature  is  pervaded  and 
charactered,  all  through,  by  love.  Some  teachers  even 
go  so  far  as  to  insist  that  the  Scripture  declaration — 
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"God  ia  love" — is  no  rhetorical  figure,  but  a  logical 
and  literal  teaching;  that  God'a  very  substance,  or 
essence,  is  love.  And  yet  love  is  aa  element,  or  prin- 
oipJe,  whether  substance  or  not,  eo  essentially  vicarious, 
that  it  even  mortgages  the  anhject  to  suffering,  in  all 
cases  where  there  ia  no  ground,  of  complacency, 
certainly  aa  God  ia  love,  the  biu-dena  of  love  must  be 
upon  Him.  He  must  bear  the  lot  of  His  enemies, 
and  even  the  wrongs  of  His  enemies.  In  pity,  in 
patience,  in  sacrifice,  in  all  kinds  of  holy  concern.  He 
must  take  them  on  His  heart,  and  he  afflicted  for  them 
as  well  aa  by  them.  In  His  greatness  there  is  no  bar 
to  this  kind  of  suffering ;  He  will  Huifer  because  Ho  is 
great,  and  be  great  because  He  suffers.  Neither  is 
His  everlasting  beatitude  any  bat  to  His  sufiering  ;  for 
there  is  nothing  so  essentially  blessed  as  to  Buffer  well. 
Uoral  greatness  culminates  in  great  and  good  suffer- 
ing ;  culmioatea  also  in  blessedness,  for  there  is  a  law 
of  compensation  iu  all  moral  natures,  human  as  well 
as  divine,  divine  as  well  aa  human,  by  which  their 
sufiering  for  love's  sake  becomes  always  a  transcen- 
dent and  more  consciously  sovereign  joy.  There 
ought  to  be  no  incredible  paradox  in  this;  for  it  is 
a  fact  every  day  proved — always  to  be  known  by 
mortal  esperience. 

Now  it  is  this  mortd  suffering  of  God,  the  very  &ct 
which  our  human  thinking  is  so  alow  to  receive,  that 
Christ  unfolds  and  works  into  a  charac- 
ter and  a  power,  ia  His  human  life,  p,^^^^^ 
Hia  coropaaaions  burdened  for  guilty  %f'^^^™-^  "^ 
men,  Hia  patient  sensibilities,  sorrows, 
sacrifices,  the  intense  fellow-feeling  of  His  ministry, 
Hia  rejected  sympathies,  wronga,  ignominies — under 
and  by  all  these  it  is  that  He  verifies,  and  builds 
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into  a  character,   the   moral   auffering  of  the  divia 

loTft 

Hence  what  is  oalled  the  agony,  which  gives,  u 
sense,  the  key-note  of  His  ministry ;  because  it  j 
pure  moral  sutfering ;  the  suffering,  that  i 
burdened  love  and  of  a  holy  and  pure  sensibility,  < 
which  the  hell  of  the  world's  cnrse  and  retributiw 
madneSB  is  just  about  to  buret.  There  is  here  no  phy- 
sical Bufferinf;,  save  what  results  from  His  moral  and 
mental  suffering.  There  ie  no  fear ;  for  to  human  a 
pearanco,  there  is  nothing  as  yet  to  fear ;  and,  beside 
the  pathology  of  the  suffering  is  exactly  opposite  t 
that  of  fear ;  in  which  the  blood  fiies  the  skin,  retreatSI 
I  ing  on  the  heart,  instead  of  being  forced  outward  and 
exuding  from  it.  There  is,  too,  no  appearance  of  panic 
in  the  tiuffarer'a  action,  and  He  expresses,  no  doubt 
truly,  what  he  feels  when  He  says,  that  His  "  soul  i| 
exceeding  sorrowfuL"  We  discover,  also,  at  i 
distinct  points  in  HIb  ministty  before,  that  He  is  uadM 
a  tendency  to  just  this  kind  of  agony ;  oe  when  He 
groans  in  spirit,  declarea  that  Hia  soul  is  troubled, 
spends  whole  nights  iB  prayer.  It  is  as  if  there  were 
a  load  upon  Hia  sensibility  which  His  mere  hunum 
organisation  could  with  difficulty  support  And  ac- 
cordingly, now  that  Hia  active  labours  are  ended,  and 
His  feeUng  is  no  longer  diverted  and  drawn  off  by 
occupation,  now  tlmt  He  has  mode  His  farewell  dis- 
course, offered  His  parting  prayer,  instituted  Hia  sup- 
per of  communion,  the  surge  of  burdened  sensibility 
rolls  in  upon  Him  all  too  heavily  to  be  sustained.  And 
this  is  the  agony.  It  is  just  what  such  a  nature,  made 
the  vehicle  of  such  feeling,  facing  such  a  juncture^ 
ought  to  suffer  and  could  not,  humanly  speaking 
avoid.    It  is  the  moral  pain  of  His  love,  aharpeiied  i^ 
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the  crisis  of  His  love ;  and  a  bloody  sweat  ia  wruug 
from  His  too  frail  body,  by  the  overload  of  diviDs 
feeling  etruggling  under  it. 

In  His  Cross  there  is  also  a  physical  suffering  of 
which  something  is  made  by  the  Scriptures,  and  a  great 
deal  more  by  theology ;  for  multitudes  conceive  that 
this  physical  suffering  is  the  pain  God  takes  for  aatia- 
laction,  when  He  releases  the  pains  that  are  due  under 
the  just  liabilities  of  sin.  I  will  not  undertake  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  these  physical  pains ;  for  it  must 
be  admitted  that  God  is  a  Being  physicaUy  impassible. 
But  it  is  something  to  observe  that  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  them,  as  distinct  from  the  mysteij  of  the 
inoarnation.  God  is  not  finite,  or  subject,  any  more 
than  He  is  impassible,  and  yet  He  is,  in  some  sense 
Tininvestigable  byns,  both  finite  and  subject.  Enough 
for  UH,  as  regards  the  subject  state  of  Christ,  that  He 
is  able  to  express  so  much  of  the  glory  of  the  Father. 
80  of  the  pains  or  physical  sufferings.  Their  import- 
ance to  us  lies  probably,  not  in  what  they  are,  but  in 
what  they  express,  or  morally  signify.  They  are  the 
symbol  of  God's  moral  suffering.  The  moral  tragedy 
of  the  garden  is  supplemented  by  the  physical  tragedy 
of  the  Cross ;  where  Jesus,  by  not  shrinking  from  so 
great  bodily  pains,  which  the  coarse  and  sensuous  mind 
oS  the  world  will  more  easily  appreciate,  shows  the 
moral  suffering  of  God  for  sinners  more  affectingly, 
because  He  does  it  in  the  lower  plane  of  natural  sensi- 
bility. And  yet  even  the  suffering  of  the  Cross  ' 
annears  to  be  principally   moral   sufiering;   for  the    1 

.ggle  and  tension  of  His  feehngis  so  great  that  He 

discovered,  long  before  the  two  others  cruci-     | 
rith  Him,  and  sooner  than,  by  mere  natural  tor- 
waa  to  be  expected. 


i8o  IfOW  JIM  BECOMES 

But  there  is  a  much.  harBker  and  sharper  meaning 
frequently  given  to  tie  ogouy  and  the  Croaa,  ae  if 
Jesus  were  iu  the  lot  of  stn  a  great  deat 
tin  ag^  a™^  At  more   Literally  than   I   have  c 
*""*  Him  to  be,  and  God  were  giving  Him  I 

cup  of  judicial  anger  to  drink,  from  which  Hib  e 
reooila.  This  conception  is  supposed  to  be  special^ 
justified  by  His  eiolamation  from  the  Cross — "Mjl 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ;"  where  i 
is  imagined  that  God  is  dealing  with  Hitn  in 
hiding  His  face  behiml  a  cloud  of  ire,  and  leaving  I 
to  bear  the  penal  woe  of  transgression ;  or,  if  not 
this,  so  far  withdrawing  from  Him  aa  to  drape  t 
scene  of  His  death  in  a  felt  darkness  of  soul,  tha€ 
shall  somehow  express  the  diyine  abhorrence  to  sioi 
The  assumption,  whether  in  one  form  or  the  othei;! 
appears  to  be  gratuitous.  That  the  soul  of  Jesus,  jusfe 
reeling  into  death,  should  utter  such  a  cry  was  most 
natural,  and  it  should  be  printed  with  a  point  (rf 
eiclamatioD,  as  being  a.  cry  of  distress,  not  with  a  point 
of  interrogation,  as  if  He  were  raising  a  question  (^ 
remonstrance  about  a  matter  of  fact.  When  will  thoo^ 
logic  dogmatism  understand  the  language  of  passion  I 
Besides  an  angel  is  sent  to  Him  in  His  agony  to 
strengthen  Him — an  angel  sent  to  support  Him  in  th» 
desertion  of  God  t  Does  He  not  also  protest  that  Hft 
can  have  twelve  legions  of  angels  to  help  Him,  hf 
simply  asking  for  theni  ?  And  in  what  does  He  cloM 
the  scene  of  His  suffering,  just  after  His  bitter  cry  on 
the  Cross,  but  these  most  open,  trustfu!  words  of  con- 
fidence— "  Father  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit."  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  say  that  this  harf 
and  revolting  conception  of  the  agony  and  the  Crosa 
has  a  purely  theologic  origin.     At  no  other  two  pointy 
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in  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  would  the  Eternal  Father 
have  testified  with  a  warmer  approbation  or  a  sym- 
pathy more  close — "This  is  My  beloved  Son  in  whom 
r  am  well  pleased."  Nay,  the  Father  did,  in  fact, 
give  just  this  testimony  for  Him  beforehand,  in  this 
article  of  His  suffering  ;  for  when  He  was  speaking  of 
TTJB  death  now  at  hand,  and  His  soul  was  troubled, 
falling  into  a  kind  of  incipient  agony,  how  does  He 
quell  Hifi  feeling  but  in  the  petition,  "  Father,  glorify 
Thy  name;"  whereupon  there  comes  a  Voice  from 
heaven,  saying,  "I  have  both  glorified  it  and  will  glo- 
rify it  again."  Comforted  by  such  a  testimony,  and 
daring,  in  His  lost  prayer,  to  say — "  I  have  glorified 
Thee  on  the  earth,"  will  it  be  imagined  that  God, 
beholding  such  an  accessioa  of  glory  in  His  death,  is 
even  hiding  firom  Him  still,  when  the  last  hour  comes, 
in  grim  displeasure  J 

Here  then  it  is,  in  the  revelation  of  a  suffering  God, 
that  the  great  name  of  Jesus  becomes  the  embodied 
glory  and  the  Great  Moral  Power  of  God,  In  it,  as  in 
a  sun,  the  divine  feeling  henceforth  shines ;  so  that 
whoever  beheves  in  His  name  takes  the  power  of  it, 
and  is  transformed  radically,  even  at  the  deepest  centre 
of  life,  by  it — bom  of  God. 


PART   III. 

THE   RELATIONS  OF  GOD'S   LAW   AND  JUSTICE  TO 
HIS  SAVING  WORK  IN  CHRIST. 


CHAPTEK  I. 

THE   LAW  BEFORE  GOVERNMENT. 

Thus  fiir  we  have  been  ranging  in  a  field,  we  may 

almost  say,  unobstructed  by  matters  of  difficulty  and 

debate ;  we  have  reached,  in  fact,  the  middle  of  our 

joximey,  and  have  encoimtered  none  of  the  great  battle 

points  of  the  champions,  but  have  only  seen  the  smoke 

from  afar.     We  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  occupied 

only  in  such  kind  of  exploration,  as  could  well  be  made 

for  the  benefit  of  it,  and  to  simply  bathe  our  feeling  in 

"that  love  which  God  has  revealed  in  His  Son.     But  we 

are  now,  at  last,  come  to  the  borders  of  the  Amalekites, 

^here  there  is  no  way  to  get  a  passage,  but  to  make 

one.    All  the  questions  that  have  troubled  others  are 

in  our  path  also,  from  this  point  onward — questions  of 

law,  penalty,  justice,  righteousness,  and  their  conneo- 

-tions  with  mercy,  forgiveness,  and  the  justification  of 

life. 

A  suspicion  is  often  suggested,  by  those  who  are 
looking  after  the  truth  among  these  difficulties,  that 
there  must  be  some  hidden  ambiguity,  Thepomicai(ma- 
ar  confusion  of  meaning;  in  the  words  ^<vie«  ««p«rf«d. 
liere  employed.  What  is  said  of  law  and  justice,  imder 
the  analogies  of  human  government  does  not  appear  to 
hold,  without  qualifications  not  given.  It  cannot  be 
ihskt  such  analogies  of  law,  and  justice,  and  penalty. 
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and  pardon,  prepared  in  the  civil  state,  aie  not  to  b 
need  in  religion.  Like  aU  other  analogies  of  the  out- 
ward life,  they  were  designed  to  be.  And  yet  there 
are  few  close  observers,  I  suspect,  who  have  not  some- 
times been  so  far  impressed,  by  the  fatalities  discovered 
in  attempts  to  resolve  Christ's  work  under  this  kind  of 
analogy,  as  to  seriously  doubt  whether  anything  re- 
liable can  be  thus  accomplished.  There  certainly  can- 
not be,  nnloBB  the  analogy  is  carefully  qualified  by 
others,  such  for  example  as  those  of  the  family,  the 
field,  the  shop,  the  market.  There  is  also  anoth  ~ 
kind  of  qualifier,  that  is  obtained  by  getting  a  ] 
tially  distinct  footing  for  the  subject,  in  a  province  d 
thought  which  is  not  under  such  analogies. 

And  it  is  in  this  view  that  I  now  propose  a  dist 
tion,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  takes  the  subject  qui 
away  from  all  the  governmental  figures,  allowing  ub  d 
speak,  or  to  reason  of  law  and  justification,  ^thotn 
being  dominated  by  such  figures — the  distinction,  J 
mean,  between  law  tefore  government,  and  law  1 
government;  nninatituted,  neceasaxy  law,  and 
enacted  and  supported  by  instituted  government. 
I  am  successful  in  the  statement  and  development  Q 
this  distinction,  a  considerablo  part  of  the  confusioi 
which  lias  been  folt,  in  these  much  debated  matters  o 
atonement,  will,  T  tliiuk,  disappear 

It  is  very  obvious   to  any  thoughtful  person,  that, 
in  order  of  reason,  whatever  may  be  true  as  respects 
Tht  lav  bifon  ordsr    iti   time,   there   was  law  before 
'^•"'^  God's  will,  and   before  His  inatitnting 

act ;   via.,    that  necessary,  everlasting,  ideal,   law  of 
Right,   which,   simply  to  think,   is  to   be    for   evCT., 
I  '        I      obliged  by_it     Tlie   perfections  of  God,   1 


existent  and  eternal,  were  eternally  squared 
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self-exiatent  law ;  for,  if  they  had  any  moral  quality, 
H  lay  in  their  conformity  to  some  moral  law,  apart 
froBi  which  no  such  perfection  is  conceivable.     Other- ; 
^)  if  God's  perfections  came  forth  only  after  and 
wit  of  His  will,  and  after  the  institution  of  His  govern-* 
inentj  then  He  began  to  will  and  to  institute  govern-  \ 
nwnt,  without  any  perfections,  and  even  without  any  \ 
moral  standard — becoming  all  righteousness,  and  com-< 
manding  all  right,  before  even  the  ideal  law  of  right 
W  arrived. 

The  grand,  primal  fact  then  is,  that  God's  own  nature 
*W  in  law,  or  crystallising  in  eternal  obligation,  before 
He  became  a  lawgiver,  and  that  He  became  a  lai;^giver 
^^nly  because  He  was  already  in  the  power  of  law.    Not    : 
ftat  He  was  in  obligation  to  any  governing  force  above    ; 
Him,  or  back  of  Him ;  for  He  was  Himself  the  only  j 
Being,  and  the  container  of  all  forces  to  be.     The  law  J 
^Wtt  ideal,  and  not  governmental,  a  simple  thought,  j 
^ch  £0  think  was  to  be  in  everlasting,  necessary,  ) 
obligation  to  it-'Jf '  There  was  no  command  upon  God,  ■ 
J^o  penalty  hovered  by  to  threaten;   but,  thinking 
^fc,  His  whole  nature   answered  in  sublime,  self- 
P^mpted,  allegiance.     And  this  allegiance  to  an  idea, 
^,  fighJby  was  His  righteousness — ^the  sum  of  all  His 
P^ections,  and  the  root  and  spring,  in  that  manner, 
^  all  He  governs  for,  or  by  instituted  govemmenti 
maintam& 

How  it  is  with  Him,  in  this  law  before  government, 
^  shall  find  by  a  simple  reference  to  ourselves,  and 
"^  methods  of  our  own  moral  nature ;  c^pwn.  af  tht 
*»we  exist  m  His  unage.  I  think  of  ^^<^^^ 
*?*<*,  for  example,  and  this  eternal,  necessary  idea  of 
^^^  goes  with  me,  compelling  me  to  see  all  outward 
^tensions,  or  distances  in  it.     I  think  of  cause,  and 
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thia  nocessoiy  idea  compels  me,  or  qualifies  me, 
all  goii^  on  of  change,  under  terms  of  oausatitHK 
These  ideas  are,  in  ikct,  fonuB  of  the  mind  ;  fomia  ti 
which  it  adverts  in  all  thicilung,  and  'nitliout  which  i 
could  not  think  at  alL  The  same  is  true  of  the  ii 
of  time,  and  number,  and  quantity.  Being  in  the 
form  of  time,  I  am  pat  on  thinking  when ;  of  numbe^ 
ou  thinking  how  many  ;  of  quantity,  on  thinking  h( 
much.  So  I  think  of  truth,  iu  general  idea,  and  havii 
that  form  of  thought  developed,  I  begin  to  think  wh 
particular  things  are  true.  In  the  same  way  is  d 
veloped  the  grand,  all-regulative,  Moral  Idea  of  Eighty 
which  to  simply  think,  is  to  be  put  in  everlastinij 
obligation.  For  it  is  the  diatinctiqn  of  this  idea,  tha# 
it  IB  the  Monarch  Principle  of  the  soul.  It  puta  ai 
moral  natures  cnder  an  immediate,  indefeasible  bomJ 
of  Bovereignty.  Thoy  become  moral  natures  becaus* 
they  are  set  before  this  idea  of  right.  Animals  thioIC 
no  such  thought,  and  are  never  set  before  thia  idesa 
They  probably  have  the  ideas  of  space,  aud  cause,  a 
number,  but  right  is  of  a  higher  range ;  else  if  then 
could  thinlr  it,  they  would  be  moral  natures  in  commoi 
with  ua. 

Here  then,  as  being  simply  esistent  with  a  mori 
nature,  and  without  being  commanded,  or  before,  v 
are  put  in  a  state  of  fised  obligation.  It  matters  na 
whether  we  know  of  a  God ;  for,  if  we  do,  wo  are  non 
the  more  truly  under  law  after  His  commandmen 
comes  than  before— though  we  may  he  more  effeo 
lively  imder  it.  The  simple  idea  of  right,  if  we  aocepf 
the  authority  of  it,  and  set  ourselves  to  it  for  a  totil 
homage  and  conformity,  will  be  a  complete  regulatioB 
for  the  life — for  every  thought,  and  act,  and  dispoa 
tion — and  will  fashion  us  in  a  completely  harmoni 
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^^^^^lacter  and  state  of  righteousness.     It  only  cannot 

"^    this  after  we  have  fallen  away  from  it,  and  been 

**^5:x)wn  out  of  spiritual  order,  by  the  shock  of  our  dis- 

^  *>«dience.    Then  it  will  even  require  a  salvation  to 

'^^s-toreus. 

Xet  us  not  forget,  or  overlook,  at  this  point,  the  dis- 
*^^i.ction  between  the  eternal,  one  idea  which  contains 
~X   law,  as  regards  the  principle — ^being 
a-       simple,   universal,    always    pi^sent,  ^f f "'^S^'^J^ 
ao-ver  doubtful  idea — ^and  those  ques- 
tions of  right  or  wrong,  so  called,  which  relate  to 
paxticolar  actions.     Here  we  have  abimdance  of  doubt, 
&xi.d  debate,  and  perplexed  casuistry,  bringing  us  here 
to   one  conclusion,  here  to  another,  and  sometimes  to 
iione  at  alL     To  settle  these  questions  we  make  appeal 
to  custom,  to  Scripture  lusage  and  precept,  to  what  is 
^isefdl,  to  what  is  beautiful,  setting  our  critical  judg- 
ii^ents  at  work,  and  our  memory,  and  our  tastes,  and 
>^teiital  associations.     But  these  subordinate  and  par- 
ticular questions  of  duty  are  only  executory,  it  will  be 
observed,   as  regards  the  general    principle,   and  it 
'^^^tters  }ittle  if  we  mistake,  or  differ  in  these,  doing 
it  honestly,  provided  only  we  are  trying  to  enthrone 
the  Monarch  Principle  and  put  everything  in  allegiance 
^^der  it.     Meantime,  in  this  law  of  laws,  we  all  agree 
^tliput  a  shade  of  difference.     It  is  the  same  to  one 
liUxkian  creature,  in  one  part  of  the  world,  as  to  any 
ttxd  every  other,  in  parts  most  remote ;  the  same  to 
^e  Gentile  as  to  the  Jew,  to  the  heathen  as  to  the 
(^'hiiEdiiai.     Nay,  it  is  the  same  to  created  souls  in  all 
o^en,  as  to  God  uncreated,  and  the  same  to  God  as 
tothenL 

There  is  then  a  law  before  government,  which  is 
ooQunon  to  all  moral  natures,  and  in  which  all  moral 
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distinctions  have  their  root.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  law  < 
the  oonBcienoe  ;  for  though  it  is  common  to  speak 
the  consiMence  as  a  throne  of  guvemment  in&orted,  I 
the  oreatiTe  and  constniotive  purpose  of  God,  it  do 
not  appear  to  be  true  that  God  ever  contrived 
conscience,  in  any  other  sense  than  that  he  h 
appointed  a  moral  nature  for  us,  in  distinction  fro 
one  that  is  not.  The  conscience  of  God  ia  only  tl 
fact  itself  of  His  moral  nature,  and  our  conscience 
but  the  fact  of  our  kinship  with  Him,  in  the  centi 
idea  that  contains  the  mould  and  law  of  His  perfe 
Uons.  If  wo  use  the  term  conscience  to  cover  t] 
ground,  not  merely  of  that  central  idea,  but  of  s 
particular  actions  under  it,  the  conscience  would,  : 
that  case,  bs  a  really  infallible  oracle  for  infinite  que 
tious  in  us,  apart  from  all  helps  of  jndgmont  and  di 
'  crimuiationfi  of  reason ;  only  it  is  plain  as  need  b 
and  cannot  well  escape  our  discoveiy,  that  ^ 
have  no  such  oracle  in  us ;  for  if  we  have  it,  whei 
oome  so  many  unsolved  questions  and  debates  < 
du^I 

On  this  point  of  u  law  before  government,  and 
conscience  that  enthrones  it,  we  require  no  better  e 
position  than  that  which  is  given  by  the  apostle,  wtu 
he  declares,*  that  aa  many  as  commit  aia  without  lai 
[instituted  law]  shall  also  perish  without  the 
and  that  only  such  as  sin  against  instituted  law  vrill 
judged  by  it ;  for,  though  they  have  it  not,  they  t 
yet  a  law  [uniuBtitutod]  to  themselves,  their  consciec 
bearing  witness  before  tdl  commandment,  and  apt 
from  all  administrative  enforcement.  What  he 
to  say  is,  tiiat  their  moral  nature  itself  answers,  wit 
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Titable  conyiction,  to  the  eternal,  necessaiy  prin- 
le  of  right ;  placing  them,  so  far,  in  a  condition 
ere  they  are  a  law  to  themselves,  and  would  be  for 
T,  if  no  rule,  or  judgment,  or  judge  from  without, 
uld  appear,  to  authenticate,  or  vindicate,  the  obli- 
'"C^ion  they  feeL 

XiOt  US  now  conceive  it  possible,  that  God  and  all 
oxbI  natures  exist,  for  a  time,  under  this  ideal,  neces- 
law,  or  law  of  laws,  having  no 
;  that  government  is  not  yet  un-  Th*  Law  Absoitue 
en,  God  havmg  not  come  forth  aH^tuSA^"" 
yet,  to  be  the  maintainor  of  this  law, 
t;o  assume  it  as  the  charge  of  His  voluntaiy  adminis- 
ion.  The  moral  natures,  in  this  view,  simply 
upon  a  common  footing  of  necessary  obligation 
l>ound,  all  alike  and  together,  as  a  matter  of  in- 
'icxost  conviction,  to  do  and  be  only  right.  I  do  not 
it  will  be  observed,  that  the  law  moral  had  ever 
such  precedence  of  time,  or  any  but  a  precedence 
^^  order,  before  the  fiust  of  government  assumed. 
Still  it  can  do  no  harm  to  raise  the  supposition  of 
^^di  precedence  in  time,  if  we  are  careful  enough  to 
^^^Q  it  only  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  certain 
I^^ixxtfl,  in  the  great  subject  we  have  in  discussion, 
^^^^1;  oould  not  be  as  well  distinguished  in  any  other 


_  thus  all  moral  natures  upon  this  common 

*^otiiig  of  ideal,  necessary  law,  and  no  personal  autho- 

*^y,  or  will-force  embarked,  as  yet,  in     obediefiee  makes 

7*^®    purpose  to  govern  for  it   and  be  «>»»p^  «>««<y- 

^^   vindicator,  one  of  two  things  will  be  the  result ; 

^tlier  that  the  grand  impersonal  law  will  be  accepted 

^^    obeyed,  or  else  that  it  will  not     God,  we  know. 
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will  receive  it  in  ererlaflting  honour ;  for  eiaotly  that 
He  haa  done  from  eternity ;  and  His  being  thus  united 
to  the  right,  fixedly  and  totally,  is  His  righteousness 
— the  sum,  in  that  manner,  of  all  His  perfectionB. 
If  created  minda  and  orders  cleave  also  to  right,  in 
the  same  way,  they  will  be  instated  also  in  the  same 
righteousness,  and  so  in  the  same  perfections  with 
God,  All  moral  beings,  united  thus  in  their  honiases 
to  right,  will  be  united  also  in  love ;  love  to  each 
other,  and  love  to  the  law,  by  whiuh  they  are  set  in 
society  and  everlasting  chime  together,  as  in  ways  of 
mutual  right-doing.  Indeed  the  necessary  and  abso- 
lute law  of  right,  thus  accepted,  is  very  nearly  an- 
swered by  the  relational  law  of  love ;  so  that  any 
realm  of  being,  compacted  in  right,  will  as  certainly 
be  unified  in  love,  doing  and  suffering,  each  for  eaoh, 
just  whnt  the  most  self-immolating,  dearest  love  re* 
quires.  Even  God,  in  such  right-doing,  will 
Himself  to  any  most  eTpensive,  lowest  burden  of 
patjiy,  for  the  benefit  and  well-being  of  such  as 
himihlest  ia  the  order  of  their  dignity.  The  humblei 
iu  order,  too,  will  as  certainly  magnify  and  worahi 
the  Infinite  Right-Doer,  because  there  ia  proportioi 
iu  their  sense  of  right — inspiring  an  homage 
looks  up  in  the  lowliest,  as  truly  as  a  way  of 
fioe  that  looks  down  in  the  highest.  In  this  m 
the  perfect,  universal  righteousness  will  organize  astal 
of  everlasting  order  and  good  fellowship,  whose  i( 
we  name,  in  the  words.  Complete  Society. 

But  there  is  another  alternative;  viz.,  that  some 
one  or  many  races  of  moral  natures,  in  the  state  of 

Coiatqvmta  if    impersonal  law^wo  have  described,  will 
img  diKAtj-.  throw  off  the  law,  and  break  loose  in  " 

condition  of  unsuhjection ;  and  here  it  becomes  a  vei 
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important  matter,  as  regards  the  great  questions  we 
have  now  in  hand,  to  note  the  consequences  that  will 
follow,  and  the  new  kinds  of  work  and  office  that  will 
be  xmdertaken. 

First  of  all,  the  internal  state  of  the  disobedient 

race,  or  races  of  moral  natures,  will  be  immensely 

changed.     As  certainly  as  they  are  broken  loose  from 

right,  they  wiU  be  chafing  m  the  bitter  consciousness 

of  wrong,  doing  wrong  to  each  other,  feeling  wrong, 

contriTing  wrong,  writhmg  m  the  pams  of  wrong. 

Their  whole  internal  state  will  be  under  a  nimbus  of 

confusion.     For  though  nothing  is  contrived  in  them 

and  the  world  to  have  a  retributive  reaction,  their 

simply  being  moral  natures  will  compel  them  to  suffer 

a  tremendous  shock  of  recoiL     There  will  be  a  terrible 

disjunction  of  order  in  their  parts  and  powers ;  so  that 

what  they  call  their  soul  will  be  scarcely  better  than 

a  wrangle  of  contrarieties,  or  cage  of  growling  antipa- 

thie&     As  to  any  self-restoration  that  will  be  effective, 

it  is  quite  impossible.     A  flock  of  birds  let  fly  could 

much  less  easily  be  gathered  back  from  all  the  remotest 

points  of  heaven.     For  the  internal  confusion  is  so 

complex  and  wild — so  nearly  infinite — that  no  power 

of  thought  can  conceive  it,  or  how  it  should  be  set  in 

the  recomposition  needed;  no  power  of  self-exertion 

aooomphsh  the  recomposition,  if  it  were  conceived. 

The  whole  moral  nature,  in  short,  is  so  far  abused  and 

BofPers  a  recoil  so  dreadful,  in  the  rejection  of  its  law, 

that  consciousness  itself  becomes  a  mordant  element, 

^th  no  power  left  to  master  the  self-corrosive  subli- 

nuition  of  its  wrong.     Not  that  in  this  fall,  or  self- 

iindoing;  it  suffers  anything  which  is  called  justicQ^ 

'uider  the  political  analogies.     We  do  not  know  that  it 

•^ers  anything  in  the  scale  of  desert,  which  is  the 
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common  notion  of  justice ;    we   only  know  that 
receivea  a  shock  of  neceseary  pain,  or  disorder, 
the  violation  of  an  iminiitable  idea,  that  belongs 
herently  to  its  moral  nature.     If   neceaaity  does 
know  how  to  think,  or  any  way  get  up  a  acale  of  jus- 
tice, then  it  is  jMdii  justice,  and  we  probably  cannot 
aay  more — only  the  neceaaity  of  it  is  too  absolute  to 
be  avoided.     We  may  even  dare  to  Bay,  with  all  pm^. 
foundeat  reverence  to  God,  that  if  He,  the  All-Hol 
were  to  cast  off  Right — the  law  before  govemmem 
in  the  case  supposed,  His  wrong  would  be  an  earthquake 
shock,  strong  enough  to  shiver  the  integrity  of  His 
mould,  and  lenve  Him  a  wreck  of  eternal  incapacity, 
as  respects  both  wholeness  of  being  and  a  recovi 
harmony  in  good.     This,  not  because  there 
ordinance  of  justice  above  Him,  but  that  such  is  rigl 
and  such  His  moral  nature,  as  related  thereto — 1 
self-existent — that,    without    regard    to    justice, 
cryata!  must  ho  break,  by  its  own  necessary  law, 
so  He  must  irrecoverably  fidl.     Thus,  too,  any  nioa 
finite  moral  creatures,    falling    irrecoverably  in 
same  way,  would  be  not  leas  fearfully  undone  ;  not 
justice,   but  only  by   the   inevitable   recoil   of 
offended  moral  nature. 

Secondly,  as  another  aad  conaequence,  the  law 
much  loved  by  all  the  obedient  natures,  including 
ia  diminished  in  its  honour,  desecrated,  trampled, 
mocked,  and  their  minda  are  filled  with  deepest 
cem  for  it.  It  is  aa  if  the  vetj  law  of  their  own 
titude  were  dying  under  its  wounds.  Asserting  ii 
unlielped,  and  vindicated  by  no  force  but  its  own, 
seema  to  be  even  going  down,  or  vauiahing  away. 

These  two  painful  and  diaastroua  consequences  havi 
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arrived  under  the  law  before  govommout ;  viz.,  the 
fall  of  multitudes  beyond  any  power  of  self-redomp- 
tion ;  and  the  law  itself  trampled  ia 
dishonour ;  ia  there  ariythitig  that  God  gustt-nnoM  and  n- 
will  certainly  undertake  1  His  infinite  '"''  "n^*^- 
righteousnesa  contains  the  answer  ;  for  by  that  He  ia 
everlastingly  fastened,  in  profoundest  homage,  to  the 
law,  and  about  as  certainly  to  the  well-being  of  all 
moral  natures  related,  with  Himself,  to  the  law.  He 
will  therefore  regard  Himaolf  as  elected,  by  His  own 
transcendent  powera  of  will  and  working,  to  assume  the 
ctaige  of  a  Euler,  and  will  institute  government ;  con- 
triving by  what  assertions  of  authority,  supported  by 
what  measures,  Ue  may  reinforce  the  impersonal  law, 
and  repair  its  broken  sway.  To  this  end  He  wiU 
organize  a  complete  frame  of  statutes,  and  penalties, 
and  motivities  general,  for  the  will,  such  aa  He,  the 
Infinite  Lord,  and  Head  Power  of  the  worlds,  may 
count  worthy  of  His  wisdom  and  universal  sovereignty 
— the  same  combination,  we  may  well  enough  suppose, 
that  we  have  to  admire  in  His  word  and  Providential 
order  now.  In  this  manner,  or  ia  some  other  closely 
related,  we  shall  see  that  He  has  taken  the  government 
upon  His  shoulder. 

Nor  ia  it  a  matter  very  widely  different,  that  Ha 
will  undertake  the  redemption,  or  restoration,  of  the 
fallen  race,  or  races ;  for  He  can  hardly  do  for  the 
law  broken  down  all  that  He  would,  without  recover- 
ing the  disobedient  to  their  full  homage  and  allegiance. 
ileaideB,  they  are  fellow-natures  with  Himself,  and  the 
righteous  love  He  bears  them  will  unite  Him  to  their 
state,  in  acts  of  tenderest  sacrifice.     And  so  the 
itituted  government  and  the  redeeming  sacrifice  will 
pn  together,  at  the  same  date  and  point,  and  work 
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together,  for  very  nearly  the  same  purpose,  Tn  the 
largest  and  most  proper  view,  the  instikited  government 
will  include  redemption ;  for,  beginning  at  the  point 
of  tranBgi-esaion,  already  broken  loose,  mere  legislative 
and  judicial  action,  plainly  enough,  cannot  bring  in  the 
deured  state  of  obe<lience.  Legislation  wants  redemp- 
tion for  its  coadjutor,  and  -only  through  the  divine 
sacrifice,  thus  ministered,  can  it  ever  hope  to  consum- 
mate the  propoBod  obedience.  Bedemption  also  wants 
legislation,  to  back  its  tender  appeals  of  sacrifice,  by 
the  stem  ligom-s  of  law.  Both  tt^ether  will  compose 
the  state  of  complete  government.  We  are  brought 
out  thus  by  our  supposition,  upon  the  conception  of  a 
redeeming  work,  undertaken,  or  that  would  be  under- 
taken, for  and  before  the  ideal  law  of  right,  and  apart 
from  any  conditions  of  govermnent,  previously  insti- 
tuted, or  violated.  PrecLselj  how,  or  by  wbat  plan, 
the  restoring  agency  will  operate,  we,  of  course,  do  not 
know.  Doubtless  it  will  inrolve  the  gmnd,  principal 
iact,  that  God  is  in  vicarious  sacrifice  ;  and,  if  that  is 
beat,  He  will  go  forward  in  jaatthe  same  ways  of  sacri 
floe,  and  the  Eame  revelations  of  love,  that  He  baa 
made  in  the  suffering  life  and  death  of  Christ.  For 
since  He  is  grounded,  as  respects  nil  His  perfections,  in 
the  eternal  law  of  right  now  cloven  down.  He  will  love 
the  principle  itself,  and  love  its  adherents,  and  love, 
for  the  law's  sake,  as  well  as  for  their  own,  all  the 
transgressors  and  enemies  who  may  haply  be  re- 
covered to  it.  And  so  we  shall  have  on  foot  a 
grand  work  of  redemptive  saurifice,  that  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  claims  of  justice  previously 
incurred.  The  problem  cannot,  therefore,  be  to 
satisfy,  or  pacify  justice,  but  simply  to  recompose 
in  the  violated  law  the  shAttered,  broken  souls,  who 
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'e  thro\m  down  both  themselves  and  it,  by  their 
^^  is  obedience. 

-A  beginning  will  probably  be  made  much  like  that 
"fche  Christian  history,  in  the  establishment  of  sacri- 
the  sending  of  prophets,  the  strong  discipline  of 
»Tidential  judgments,  the  long  drilling  and  milling 
of  observances,  defeats,  and  captivities*     And 
when  the  fulness  of  time  is  come,  we  may  look 
an  act  of  incarnation,  provided  anything  can  be  s( 
iplished  ;  for  the  love  of  God  will  bring  Him 
to  the  fallen,  and  a  life  in  the  flesh  among  them, 
^  xxst  as  it  has  done  in  Christ.     He  will  come  in  the 
spirit  of  the  law  rejected,  and  they  will  see,  in 
I,  how  good  and  beautiful  it  is,  and  what  burdens 
suffering  it  will  put  upon  Him  to  bear  for  their 
I  am  not  authorised  to   say  that,  in   the 
I>ocxiliar  case  supposed.  He  will  do  just  everything 
'^^liioh  He  has  done  by  Christ  and  His  cross,  I  only 
^*^y  that  He  will  shrink  from  no  sacrifice,  or  sorrow,  or 
^^oss,  that  He  may  regain  the  erring  ones  to  their  law, 
have  them  re-established  in  everlasting  righteous- 
And  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  doubt- 
that  He  will  go  through  a  historic  chapter  of 
"Vicaonous  sacrifice,   closely  correspondent,  with    that 
"^Hicli  is  transacted  in  Christ. 

Thus  for  onward  we  are  brought,  in  the  lead  of  a 
^^Pposition.     Let  me  not  be  understood  as  resting  any- 
^^™ig  on  the  deductions  made,  beyond  what  the  certain 
*^®t  of  a  law  before  government  will  justify.     There 
^  TeaHy  no  such  precedence  in  time,  but  only  a  prece- 
des of  rational  order.     Instituted  government  is,  to 
^  created  subjects  of  God,  as  old  as  ideal  principle, 
M^  they  never  had  a  moment  under   this,  before 


coming  uudcr  the  other.  My  whole  object  in  tracing 
this  supposed  precede  floe  of  time,  has  been  Himply  ti 
get  certain  diatinotions  of  idea  unfolded,  tlitit  mil  a 
the  futtire  uaea  of  my  argument.  The  supposition  il 
a  fiction,  the  distinctions  are  profoundly  real  and  iiB 
portant— allowing  ua  to  get  a  footing  for  the  Bubject^ 
where  it  will  be  less  oppressively  dominated,  by  t 
merely  poHtical,  or  judicial  analogies. 

The  distioctiona   of  idea  referred  to  are  buqIi  i 
c>«^(v™  >^  t^<«e  ;   ^^'°^  f^ny  one  will  s 
''"'"^  legitimated  in  the  eapositioDn 

— legitimated,   that    is,    as    conceptions,   thou^  i 
established  as  existing  facts. 

1.  That  there  might  be  a  scheme  of  cross,  and  aai 
fioe,  and  restoring  power,  every  way  like  that  which  i 
executed  in  ChriHt,  which    has  nothing  to  do  i 
justice  proper ;  being  related  only  to  that  qua»  justio 
which  is  the  bhnd  effigct,  in  moral  natures,  of  a,  Tiob 
tion  of  their  necessary  law. 

2.  That  instituted  law  is  uo  necessary  pre-conditioi 
of  redemption. 

3.  That  the  righteousness  of  God  is  not  by  a 
means  identical  with  His  justice,  hiit  includes  all  1 
perfections  of  God  in  His  relation  to  the  law  befon 
government,  and  never  requires  Him  to  eieoute  justiO 
under  poUtical  analogies,  save  as  it  first  requires  I 
to  institute  an  admlnifitrative  government  in 

4.  That  law  and  juotice  might  be  instituted  as  o 
factors  of  redempttou,  having  it  for  their  object  ( 
simply  work  with  redemption,  and  serve  the  i 
ends  of  spiritual  renovation — if  there  was  a  prior  fi 
under  the  law  before  government,  they  naturalt 
would  be. 

5.  That  justification  need  not  have  any  reference  ti 
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^*o^'8  justice,  and  probably  has  not,  but  only  to  a  re- 
^^icmection,  by  £sdth,  with  the  righteousness  of  Grod, 
®*^d  a  consciously  new  confidence,  in  the  sense  of  that 
^^^xmection. 

3t  will  probably  have  occurred  to  some  readers,  in 
^^^^xijunction  with  what  has  here  been  said  of  the  law 
^^f  ore  government,  to  inquire  how  far, 

in  what  manner,  it  coincides  with   ^  Hcwrtua^ta  the 

'  story  of  the  FcUL 

Scripture  representation  of  the 
oi^i^nal  trial-state  of  man  1  Here,  to  the  human  race 
^•'fc  least  begins  the  instituted  government  of  God.  It 
ooxnes  in  as  no  after  thought,  to  supplement  the  in- 
B^ifflciency  of  an  ideal  law  which  is  older.  In  the 
^x-eathing  of  the  first  breath,  this  also  arrives,  and  the 
li^ving  soul  is  not  complete  in  its  moral  equipment, 
sooner  than  it  is  put  in  authority  by  God's  paternal 
k^ooping  and  commandment  Still  it  will  be  more 
ooxiyenient  and  rational,  not  to  regard  the  fall  as 
1^'torally  beginning  at  the  breach  of  a  merely  insti- 
tii-ted,  almost  arbitrary,  apparently  trivial  statute,  such 
*^  by  the  common  understanding  we  have  in  the 
sto.tiute  of  the  tree,  but  to  regard  the  real  breach  as 
^ginning  at  the  everlasting  law-principle  hid  in  that 
8fco.-tute,  and  violated  in  the  violation  of  it. 

Ihm  third   chapter  of  Genesis  is  taken,  by  many 

sclxolars  who  are  not  given,  at  aU,  to  the  mythical  in- 

*®*X^retations,  as  being,  in  some  proper  sense,  a  myth. 

^^oy  discover  a  mythologic  air  in  the  story,  and  note 

&    plain  distinction  of  manner  between  it  and  the 

™rt;orio  chapters  that  follow,  or  indeed  between  it  and 

®^  other  Scripture  besida     Nor  is  it  any  just  offence 

that  such  a  conception  is  admitted ;  for  a  myth  may 

aa  well  be  the  vehicle  of  truth  as  any  other  form  of 
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language — be  it  epio,  or  ode,  or  parable,  or  fable.  Tha 
BID  of  imputiug  a  myth  is  whea  it  ia  done  against  tlia 
fact  of  history,  and  not  when  it  ia  the  proper  oi^an  a 
history.  And  it  may  be  that  a  tnyth  occui-s  in  revela^ 
tiou,  just  because  theve  is,  at  the  time,  no  culture  i 
thought,  and  philosophy,  and  reflective  reason,  deef 
enough  to  exprese,  or  conceive  the  matter  given,  ii 
way  of  didactic  statement.  It  is,  in  fact,  histori(^ 
because  it  is  the  form  of  story  for  a  matter  profoimdlj 
abstruse  in  its  nature,  and  possible  to  be  conceived,  a^ 
yet,  in  no  other  form. 

It  oomea  out  accordingly,  labouring  under  i 
limitations  of  thought  and  culture,  that  the  eternal 
law  of  right  is  a  tree,  and  the  knowledge  of  good  aid 
evil  a  fruit  that  hangs  on  it,  and  the  declared 
threateninga  of  death,  notifications  of  the  consa; 
quencea  otherwise  unknown.  Temptation  figures  J 
the  story  as  a  serpent,  and  the  new-begun  race  ai 
summoned  to  a  confiiot  with  bim,  and  an  aseure 
triumph  over  bim.  Then  pass  out  the  sad  pair,  et 
eluded  from  all  possible  self-recovery,  as  if  fenced  away 
by  the  flashing  swords  of  cherubim,  to  work  and  suffer, 
and  conquer,  as  Clod  and  His  Sou  will  help  them. 

Now  there  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  fitness  in  i 
ceiving  the  first  sin  to  be  thus  specially  conoei 

with  the  original  law  of  duty — the  I&n; 
TktFaHtwdaiis  bcfore   government — becaiise  that  law 
4tfti«yMT7in.Bi(.'°  is  really  pronounced  in  the  simple 

of  being  a  moral  nature.  Existing  as  M 
moral  nature,  a  man,  Adam  was  already  in  that  law^ 
and  the  issuing  of  any  comraaud  or  prohibition,  regard* 
ing  a  matter  of  action,  would  bind  him,  only  as  t 
executory  application  of  that  law.  Not  even  killin; 
under  the  statute  "  thou  shatt  not  kill," 
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-^J-xne  of  murder,  save  as  the  perpetrator  is  found  to 
connected  the  statute  with  the  prior  law  of  laws, 
done  the   deed  as  a  wrong,  by  **  malice  afore- 
ught."     No  particular  act  is  sinful,  save  as  the 
law  of  right  is  implicitly  violated  in  it.     It 
es  no  difference,  therefore,  whether  the  forbidden 
be  taken  as  a  mythic  conception  of  the  law 
fore  government,  or  as  an  arbitrary,  outward  test 
obedience  in  particular  action ;   for  no  such  test 
touch  the  sense  of  obligation,  save  as  it  im- 
itly  came  under,  and  carried  along  with  it,  the 
y  felt  obligation  of  right.     All  the  statutes  we 
of  are   executory  of  this  law,  else  they  are 
ing.     Any  fall  must  be  transacted  really  before 
law ;  for  the  guilt  of  breaking  any  law  creates  a 
only  as  this  grand,  all-inclusive  law  is  cast  off,  and 
regulative  principle  of  the  life  is  changed.     Be  it 
hing  a  tree,  or  tasting  a  fruit,  the  sin  has  all  its 
.ning  in  the  fact  that  everlasting  right  is  cast  away, 
the  golden  harmony  of  right  dissolved. 
Tliia  being  true,  I  see  not  any  way  of  describing  a 
so  deep,  and,  for  ages,  so  far  beyond  the  possible 
*^^^^>^ccption  of  men,  that  could  be  at  all  equal  to  this 
ise,  and  tree,  and  fruit,  and  fall,  and  final  expul- 
and  flashing  sword  of  cherubim.     The  profound 
y^^ity  of  the  fall  must,  in  any  view,  have  been  passed 
Ore  the  eternal,  inborn  law  of  right,  and  the  death 
the  curse  that  followed,  signify  a  great  deal  more 
declaratives  of  natural  consequence,  in  such  a  break- 
out of  law,  than  they  can,  as  penal  sentences  of 
^®ser^,  in  the  matter  of  tasting  a  fruit. 

Here  then  is  the  want  and  true  place  of  redemption. 
^^  ^acxiist  have  some  primary  and  even  principal  refer- 
®^co    to  the  law  before  government,  and  not  to  any 
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instituted  law,  or  statute,  or  judicial  penalty  existing 
under  that.  Everything  God  does  in  His  legislations, 
and  punishments,  and  Providential  govemings  of  the 
world,  is  done  to  fortify  and  glorify  the  Law  before 
Government.  All  that  He  will  do,  in  redemptive 
suffering  and  sacrifice,  revolves  about  this  prior  Ever- 
lasting Law,  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  law  His 
supreme  last  ends  are  gathered ;  out  of  this  law  all 
His  beatitudes  and  perfections  have  their  spring.  No 
so  great  thing  as  redemption  can  have  principal  respect 
to  anything  else. 


CHAPTER  IL 

INSTITUTED  GOVERNMENT. 

"VThat  is  to  be  understood    by   God's    instituted 
'^V'emment  has  been  already  indicated  in  a  general 
;   if  we  are  to  conceive  it  more 
xirately,  we  must  first  of  aU,  distin-  JfJ^^tT^ 

what    is  included    in  a    moral 

ure  as  being  necessary  to  it ;  and  then  all  that  we 

superadded,  or  conjoined  to  it,  will  be  the  admi- 

ive  matter  God  has  instituted,  as  a  religious 

for  the  world.     A  moral  nature,  in  the  closest 

of  the  term,  appears  to  be  no  matter  of  divine 

5^^^xi.iaivance,  more  than  the  circles  are  in  which  the 

CLTens  are  set — it  must  be  a  nature  that  can  think 

everlasting  law,  and  has  liberty  of  will  to  reject,  or 

^Tcifcrace  it.     Grod  is  not  obliged  to  create  this  moral 

),  but  if  such  a  nature  is  to  be  created,  it  cannot, 

as  the  necessary  idea  is  concerned,  be  either  less 

ciifferent.     But  there  is  room  outside  of  this,  for  a 

creative   outfit  and  providential  management, 

contrivance,  and  counsel,  and  statute,  and  judg- 

^^^^t,  and  all  that  belongs  to  an  administrative  polity 

^*^^yget  ample  range  of  opportunity.     And  here  we 

™a.d.  the  instituted   government  of    God.      In    this 

^veniinent,  counsel  and  will  are  added,  to  maintain 

^©  everlasting  law.     God  undertakes,  in  this,  to  be 
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its  Guardian  and  Vitidicator,  making  specific  applica- 
tions, adding  retributivQ  enforcements,  casting  Boul 
and  body,  aa  for  as  contrivance  may,  and  arrangingi 
the  whole  ecouomy  of  causes,  to  throw  the  etrongea# 
possible  motives  on  th«  side  of  right,  and  against  1 
choice  of  wrong,  or  continuance  in  it. 

Inasmuch,  too,   aa   the  government   He  iostitutM 
looks  beyond  mere  ideas  of  legal  enforcement,  coiupra- 
bending,  or  at  least   asBOciating,  pur- 
jkimM^'piSibIitimI  poses  of  recovery,  He  will  iacorpofato  a 
"*  ''™^  grand  machinery  of  discipline,  and  aln 

of  reconciliation,  working  by  all  the  secret  griefe  0 
persona,  and  public  woes  of  society — by  the  migration?: 
of  conquered  peoples,  by  the  persecutions  of  religion^ 
by  the  oppressions  of  govemmeots,  by  the  wars  and 
rebellions  overruled.  And  then  to  these  He  will  add, 
for  the  same  final  end,  what  is  more  effective  than  all, 
discipline,  the  incarnate  mission  of  Christ,  and  alf, 
Oiriatly  causes,  the  naission  also  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  aU  Spirit-causes  threading  the  world's  boBoni| 
the  church  also,  the  word,  life,  death,  resurrection, 
and  eternal  judgment.  The  matter  is  large,  but  solidlj 
compacted  in  God's  eternal  counsel,  not  iateUigibli 
always  to  na,  but  intelligible  to  Him — good  as  iuta 
ligible ;  because  it  is  the  solemn  ordering  of  Hi;  « 
for  the  one  good  end  of  right. 

That  we  may  oonceiTe  the  nature  and  offices  o: 
instituted  government  more  exactly,  let  us  note  a  fei 
points  that  will  require  to  be  observed,  \a  the  righ 
understanding  of  the  relation  it  holds  to  the  law  befcB 
government,  and  also  farther  on,  to  the  vicorioi 
sacrifice  and  free  salvation  of  Christ. 

1.  Let  it  be  observed  tluit  law  and  obligatio 
b^n  with  God's  wiU,  and  are  not  created  by  Hia  wilj 
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^     appears  to  be  the  supposition  of  many,  that  God 
^s^^ates  all  law  by  His  will,  and  can  make  anything 
nght,  or  obligatory,  by  His  enactment,      j^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
Contrary  to  this  He  makes  nothing  ^o**'**^"- 
obligatory  which  is  not  right,  or  somehow  helpful  to 
*^8it,  enacting  nothing  in  which  He  is  not  first  com- 
^^Jtianded,  as  regards  the  principle,  by  that  everlasting, 
ideal  law,  in  which  even  His  goodness  itself  is  fashioned. 
Ill  one  view,  all  the  statutes  He  enacts  are  explicatory, 
dimply,  of  the  law  before  government.     In  another 
"^ew,  they  are  only  vindicatory  of  the  same.     So  that 
^e  one  fundamental  precept  of  right  contains,  or 
demands,  in  a  way  of  organic  enforcement,  all  the  sta- 
tutes ordained ;  having  these  for  its  complete  explica- 
tion, or  fulfilment,  and  being  fitly  vindicated  by  the 
executive  energy  of  these.    The  law  before  government 
naeasures,  in  this  manner,  all  the  law  declared  by 
government,  only  it  obtains  an  immense  accession  of 
^^tJiority  by  the  specifications  in  which  it  is  drawn 
^^t^  and  the  sanctions  of  God's  infinite  will  superadded 
ft>i:»  its  enforcement. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  of  multitudes,  and  one  that 
^^^Kxomits  well  nigh  to  a  superstition,  that  they  take  the 
d©oalogue,  or  Ten  Commandments,  for  Decalogue  wh 
ft^o  fundamental  law  of  duty  and  reli-  S^t^'fMniai, 
Sioii,  back  of  which  there  is  no  first  principle  more 
'^•^cal,  or  inclusive.  Just  contrary  to  this,  they  are 
'^OBt  of  them  statutes  reenacted  from  the  common  law 
''**ttims,  prevalent  among  the  people  to  whom  they 
'^^  given.  Indeed,  they  have  a  great  part  of  their 
^OcUence,  in  that  which  is  their  defect ;  viz.,  in  their 
^^irely  preventive,  negative  form;  running,  all  but 
^^o  of  them—'*  thou  shalt  not,"  "  thou  shalt  not,"— 
^  if  made  for  a  people  who  had  lost  all  sense  of  obli- 
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gation  to  the  poative  g^ood  of  a  well-doing,  right 
doing  life,  and  could  ooly  be  reached,  by  commandi 
them  away  from  wrongs  they  love  to  practise.  In  ti 
one  positiTe  statute — "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  t^j 
God,  and  thy  neighbour  aa  thyself,"  there  was  real^ 
Bomething  fundamental ;  it  was  in  fact  the  law  i 
laws ;  but  for  just  that  reason,  it  was  too  much,  a 
the  ten  particular  negatives  signified  more  to  such  loii 
servile  natures,  because  of  their  oontracted  quantiti 
and  minatory  sound. 

2.  The  iriHtit.nl.pd   [rnTBmmi'nf-.  differs  from'  the  laV 
before  government,  in  the  fact  that   it   jnHii|Tm.f^|^ 
jitatice  and  penal  Banctiops.     There  I 
M/usifntAjOnvni-  no  express  eauction.  to  vindicate  the  lat 
""^  absolute,  and  no  definitely  under^oa 

sanction.  Certain  efieota  of  disorder  and  pain  m 
follow  disobedience,  but  that  they  would  follow  in  ain 
scale  of  desert,  we  do  not  know.  The  j\istice  they  wil 
eieoute,  therefore,  is  only  a  blind  giwai  justice,  if  S 
be  anything  which  deserves  the  name.  But  the  ii 
tuted  government  of  God  is  fast  anchored  in 
of  justice,  declaring  definite  penalties,  and  mtuntaininj 
them  with  impartial  exactness.  It  rules  by  the  majea 
wiU-foroe  of  God,  asserted  in  its  statutes  and  penaltiea 
And,  in  this  fact,  it  gains  a  mighty  accession  of  power 
especially  when  considered  as  in  reference  to  mind 
already  broken  loose  fi^om  obedience. 

In  one  view,  it  was  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  t 
impersonal  law,  that  it  spoke  only  by  its  own  eice 
lence,  with  no  adventitious,  or  external  compuluona  t 
help  it.  It  would  rule  by  what  it  is,  and  not  by  whi 
will  be  done  for  it  when  violated.  In  this  T 
would  most  fitly  address  righteous  minds ;  speaking  t( 
them  even  as  it  does  to  God.     So  sanctions  appealing 
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to  interest,  or  fear,  would  be  at  all  appropriat«  to  them, 
but  would  even  be  a  mockery  rather  of  their  liberty  j 
for  to  be  in  the  right  is  already  their  choice,  and  they 
love  it,  even  as  God  does,  because  it  is  right.  Enforce- 
ments are  wholly  out  of  place,  till  such  time  as  they 
are  auuk  away  from  right  into  the  lower  ranges  of 
motivity,  where  the  Bmart  of  justice  and  ite  penal 
Banctioua  becomes  fit  argument  for  them.  To  arrest 
them  now  and  turn  them  bock,  on  such  kind  of  consi- 
deration as  prepares  them  to  be  taken  with  the  love 
of  goodness  and  right  for  their  own  sake,  is  the  first 
thing  wanted.  Nothing  will  answer  for  tbem,  iu  a 
way  of  being  recovered,  but  to  have  their  coUision 
with  a  government  fortified  by  sanctions  penally 
threatened  and  judicially  esecuted.  And  this  brings 
me  to  say — 

3.  That  institute  government,  if  not  taken  in  the 
large  view  as  contain  intf,  is  the  neoessaQr_gg;&gtOT 
o£  redemptjaB.  By  it  the  law  before 
government  is  reenactod,  or  applied  /^  "^^^ 
specifically,  and  the  definitely  enforced 
applications  are  so  many  points  of  obligation  impressed. 
The  soul  therefore,  Hving  under  sin,  cannot  drum  itself 
to  sleep  in  mere  generalities  of  wrong ;  for  it  hears 
condemning  thunders  breaking  in  from  almost  every 
point  of  duty  in  the  scheme  of  life.  The  moral  sense 
too  is  mightUy  quickened  by  the  arrival  of  justice,  and 
the  tremendous  energy  in  which  it  comes.  For  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  sanctions  of  jus- 
tice are  valuable  only  as  intimidations.  They  are 
God's  strange  work,  and  the  fearful  earnestness  they 
show  raises  our  moral  impressions,  or  convictions,  to 
tie  highest  pitch  of  tensity.  Capital  punishments,  in 
the  civil  state  have  their  value,  m  the  same  way,  not 
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in  merely  making  it  fearfully  periloua  to  commit 
d'ime  so  puniahed,  but  a  great  deal 
mendouB  reverberation  raised  in  our   moral  naJ 
when  the  public  law  atters  ita  opiniou  of  the 
saQctioDS  so  appalling.     Operating  in  these 
enforce  and  shaipen  moral  conviction,  the  Scripti 
are  always  conceiving  the  instituted  law  as  a  neceBi 
co-factor  iu   the  matter  of  redemptioi 
declared,  to  be  "  not  noade  for  a  rightem 
the  lawless  and  disobodiont ;"  as  if  it  W' 
cherubim  before  Paradise,  to  flash,  and 
away,  and  pen  the  giiilty  in  their  outcast  lot. 
the  instituted  govcmment  la   law  for  the   sake 
redemption.     It   is  called,   indeed,  "the   letter  tl 
killeth,"   "the  nduiatration  of  condemnation 
the  meaning  is  simply,  that  the  knowledge  o: 
by  it,  and  that  when  a  soul  ia  truly  alain  by  the  law, 
it  is  only  the  more  ready  to  be  quickened  by  the  faith 
of  a  gratiiitouB   mercy.     Good   in  itself  it   becomes 
death  unto   the   subject,    that  sin  may  appear   siiff, 
according  to  ita  now  discovered  perversity  and  esoef 
ing  sinfulness.     And  eo — this  is  the  Gospel  outline- 
"what  the  law   could  not  do  in  that  it 
through  the  flesh  [or  fallen  state  of  sia]  God  sendi 
His  Son,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  [to  \ 
Saviour]  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that 
righteouaneaa  of  the  law  [even  the  eternal  righte( 
ness  of  God]  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk 
after  the  flesh  but  after  the  Spirit." 

There  is  also  still  another  point  of  view,  in  whidi 
the  instituted  govermnent  of  God  works  redemptively. 
All  the  previous  history  of  the  world,  from  the 
tion  downward,  till  the  fulness  of  time  for  Christ 
oome;  all  the  migrations,  deliverances,   captifil 
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I  "^  the  callings,  and  covenanta,  and  prophetic  inapira- 
"■otib,  have  been  managed  to  biing  on  the  fit  day,  and 
S^ti  the  preparations  ready.  And,  ba- 
»»-'iea  aU  thia,  the  people  haTe  had  a  ^^;^  Z'^t 
'■^ligion  oi^nized  by  statute,  and  been  ^"•^'»i™p- 
^^illing  in  rites  and  obaervancea,  divinely 
"^i^ered — all  profoundly  related  to  the  grand  vicarious 
^s^mfice  to  cotue.  In  thia  mauner,  the  religious  mind 
'laa  been  cast  in  the  mould  of  Christian  ideas,  and  a 
^8*»gtiage  has  been  provided,  otherwiea  impossible,  on 
*<^ifidBl  roots,  for  the  reeeption  and  perpetual  publica- 
tion of  the  new  GospeL  God's  instituted  law  therefore, 
lOstead  of  being  a  simply  killing  agency,  &  ministration 
'*'  death,  was  in  fact,  casting  moulds  of  life  from  the 
^'^  and  uommanding  on,  so  t»  speak,  unto  the  great 
»aX\ation.  Christ  never  could  have  come,  in  fact,  if 
^G  law  had  not  been  casting  patterns  for  Him,  and 
Setting  ready  all  the  great  eitemal  matters  of  the 
World's  empire.     Again — 

4.  It  is  important,  at  this  early  point,  to  notice  a 
'distinction  whiob  will  often  be  recurring  in  the  future 
stages  of  the  argument ;  viz.,  the  dis- 
5S_ction  betweenn 


"ce.  Thus  the  pghteouanesB  of  God  la 
'lie  rigt|tneBa  ^f  Qgi^,  bpfnrfl  thfi  et.smal,  self-exiatent 
^^  lif  richl' ;  ami  thejustifie  »f  God  is  the  vindicatory 
^^TQanesB  of  God,  in  maintainiiig  His  own  instituted^ 
^^.  Sae  is  by  obedience  to  a  law  before  God's  will ; 
tae  other  is  by  the  retributive  vindication  of  a  law 
taa-t  is  under  and  by  God's  will  itself.  One  is  without 
"Ption,  before  immutahle,  unconditioned,  everlasting 
^w  ;  the  other  is  what  God  wills  and  does,  in  the  world 
of  conditions,  that  is  of  means  and  measures.  God 
must  he  righteous ;  God  will  be  just.     That  He  must 
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be,  becauee  it  'v&  right ;  this  He  will  be,  because  He^ 
has  ondertaken  to  maintain  the  right  and  govern  for 
it  There  is  the  character  from  which  He  rules  ;  here 
is  the  reason  of  polity  by  which  He  rales.  Without 
that,  He  could  not  be  Himaelf ;  without  this  He  can- 
not administer  a  government  that  will  command  Hb 
subjects.  Righteousness  is  necessary  to  the  endow- 
ment of  His  person  ;  justice  is  necesBary  for  a  wholly 
different  reason  ;  one  for  the  reaBon  of  obaracter,  the 
other  for  the  reason  of  polity.  Nothing  can  ever 
dispeuse  with  that ;  this  can  be  tempered  only  by 
that  which  conEpires  with  it,  working  for  the  samt 
ends.  RighteousneSB  in  God  accordingly  is  s 
only  with  righteousneBs  in  men;  justice  is  aatisfisd 
with  whatever  makes  good  the  dishonouTB  of  violal 
law,  weiring  with  it,  to  fulfil  its  i 

The  justice  of  God  is  grounded  in  the  wants  of  Hii 
government ;  being  that  which  enforces  it,  that  whiah 
creates  respect  for  it,  and  for  the  ruler,  and  gives  the 
emphasia  of  immovable  authority  to  His  word  and  wiH 
He  must  govern  by  no  fast  and  loose  method,  h 
render  nothing  to  chance,  or  caprice,  or  the  inabilityti 
inflict  pain.  And  so  He  must  command  a  character  of" 
justice  for  His  government,  even  as  He  has  acharactOT 
of  righteousness  for  Himself,  in  tho  everlasting  im- 
movable adhesion  of  His  nature  to  right.  h 

5.    It   is  another    distinction   of    God's    instituta^H 
government,  that,  while  the  law  before  government  mB 
impersonal,   this  is  t utensely_DerBQnaL  * 
Hfflit  i»  vtrmtvA:   and  fanally  becomcs  a  person,  or  Bcaroelj 
yopirnH.     ijiffergntfromapereon.    I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  fact  that,  being  from  the  will  of  God,  it  tak^^ 
on,  so  far,  a  personal  character.  What  I  would  m 
more  ;  viz.,  that  we  commonly  do  not  go  back  c 
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when  we  think  of  Hia  goTeniment — nerer  do  it,  in  fact, 
save  when  we  are  occupied  reflectively  on  ita  grounds 
and  reasons — but  we  practically  take  God  for  His 
government,  and  His  gOTernment  for  God.  It  is  now 
a  wholly  concrete  affair,  and  no  more  an  abstraction. 
In  this  manner,  it  gets  vivacity,  and  a  look  of  recipro- 
city. We  do  not  like,  in  fact,  to  cal!  it  a  government, 
for  that  is  not  relational  enough  to  meet  onr  feohng, 
but  we  drop  the  institutional  conception,  taking  up 
the  personal,  and  calling  it  King — God  is  King,  that  is 
government  enough  ;  and  we  prefer  to  let  our  mind  be 
occupied  wholly  with  His  royalties  and  the  homage  due 
to  His  attributes.  More  intensely,  because  ext«mal]y 
personal,  the  government  is  still  to  become ;  for  Christ 
will  be  visible  Messiah,  that  is  visible  King,  King  of 
Righteousness  and  so  of  Peace  ;  whereupon,  behold- 
ing the  government  now  upon  His  shoulder,  we  shall 
crown  Him  gladly  with  our  invocation — "  Give  the 
King  thy  judgments,  0  God,  and  thy  righteonsnesa 
unto  the  King's  son."  Nor  wiU  the  glorious  kingship 
be  any  the  less  personal  and  tenderly  dear,  that  being 
withdrawn  from  sight,  He  is  substituted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  invisible,  going  through  all  things,  and  present 
everywhere;  for  He  will  be  the  Spirit  of  Christ  shed 
forth  on  ns  by  Christ,  and  maintaining,  in  the  very 
centre  of  our  hearts,  a  Kingdom  which  is  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  is  snfficientiy  obvious,  from  these  specifications, 
that  the  institnted  government  of  God  is  a  matter  of 
no  secondary  interest,  compared  with 
the  law  before  government  in  wliich  it  ofimUi^ud^oiwZ 
is  grounded.     It  is  the  mental  habit  of  "' 
some,  to  be  specially  pleased  with  that  which  is  back  in 
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ifae  &dd  of  alntractions;  and  Euch  might  think  it 
better  to  b«re  only  the  ideal  law,  without  any  polity 
of  concrete  goTenmi«nt  oi^amzed  to  enforce  it.  In 
which,  under  the  pretext  of  depth,  they  take  up,  i] 
Gkct,  the  most  supezfidal  judgment  possible. 
oooaait,  ID  this,  to  let  go  just  that  without  whi 
enstence  itsdf  w^e  of  no  value ;  for  how  Boon  Bhonl^ 
we  cast  off  the  ideal  law  in  some  experiment  of  d 
obedience,  and  theu  our  moral  nature  itself  is 
afiair,  past  all  power  of  self-recovery.  Without  redeo 
tion  existence  is  ndueless,  and  there  is  no  tedempt 
without  an  instituted  goTemment. 

But  theiv  comes  in  here  from  an  opposite  t 

or  from  within  the  fold  of  the  Gospel  itself  a  class  A 

theologica]  objectora,  who  apprehendifl 

^d3%m^rX-  complete  sweeping  away  of  God's  ' 

^vtwmtm^^  tuted  law  and  j  ustice,  by  the  free  p 

sion  of  sins.  I  propose  no  argument 
juat  hoe  with  their  objections,  I  will  only  state  them 
that  they  may  not  seem  to  be  overlooked. 

Thus  they  insist  that,  if  Christ  doea  not  bear  the 
pentJties  of  Mns  Himself  and  yet  talcyi  HiPm  away 

£]■■  riM-n  mir  frpio  the  guilty.  Ha  thereby^also  t  " 
■''™"-  away  all  due  euforcements  of  law,,ai 

leaves  the  precept  to  be  mere  advice.  Where  go  tj 
laws  of  God,  when  the  penalties  of  tranflgression  i 
remitted  gratu,  by  universal  proclamation,  and  ( 
promise  given  to  every  tran^jessoT  that  he  shall  e 
be  justified  %  What  could  any  civil  state,  t 
meat  hope,  from  a  law  punishing  assoa^natioa  1 
death,  and  promulgating,  at  the  same  time,  a  i 
pardon  to  eveiy  criminal  suing  for  it  % 

In  confirmation  of  their  argument,  they  also  rem: 
us  that  when  cerbun  teachers,  claiming  a  more  that 
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^^^Xjomon  illmnination,  toss  all  such  objections  aside, 

^■^tiiolling  it  as  one  of  the  fine  things  in  Christ,  that  He 

^^"^^  government  enough  in  God's  love  and  paternity, 

^^^^  is  willing  to  let  go  what  are  called  the  Jewish 

^^Sours,  the  effects  are  such  as  to  show  most  convin- 

^^i^igly  the  essential    lightness    of   the    doctrine.     A 

Proper  insight  of  human  nature,  saying  nothing  of  the 

QxDBpel,  ought,  they  contend,  to  open  our  eyes  to  a  dis- 

^^oveiy  of  what  is  more  competent ;  for  to  make  a 

gO'vemment  of  mere  love  and  paternity  is,  in  fact,  to 

ttistke  just  no  government  at  all,  but  is,  simply  to  throw 

th.e  whole  matter  of  duty  and  character  loose  upon  the 

chances  of  a  coaxing  process,  where  the  subject,  living 

in.  a  lower  plane,  has  too  little  care  for  the  goodness 

diown  him,  to  get  anything  out  of  it,  but  a  license  of 

Jnapunity  for  whatever  he  likes  best.     In  such  doctrine 

^ere  is  no  ring  of  conviction.     God  and  religion  die 

out  of  it,  and  a  certain  modishness  of  philanthropy  is 

&11  that  can  long  remain. 

The  objectors  also  vary  their  argument,  alleging  that 
when  God  forgives  sin,  without  some  penal  satisfaction, 
Hia  rectoral  honour  and  character  are  q^.^  ^^^.^^  j^^ 
made  equivQcaL  if    not  fatally   dimi-  ~our  «tn€nci.r.d. 

Biahed.     Sin  they  say,  and  truly,  tramples  the  honour 

of  God.     K  then  He  farther  consents  to  let  it  do  so, 

what  becomes  of  His  authority  and  respect  as  a  ruler  % 

To  vindicate  the  integrity  of  His  position  by  punish- 

iD^ents  duly  enforced,  would  countervail  the  dishonours 

^  transgression.     But  what  becomes  of  His  honour 

Mid  rectoral  authority,  when  His  threatenings  turn  out 

to  be  but  a  mock  ammunition,  in  which  there  is  no 

projectile  included  %    Who  will  be  awed  by  His  will 

^W  He  governs  only  m  terrorem^  with  the  terror,  in 

^omitted? 
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Agaia  the  righteousness  of  God  appearB,  they  aay,  ( 
be^  made  eijuivocaj,  in  the  same  manner.     He  com-  I 
manda  what  is  right  to  be  done,  because  it  is  right,  J 
and  because  right  is  an  everlasting  and  absolute  \«ti\ 
in  its   own  nature — necessary    to   all   created   mind,  f 

fill  rigianmxiat  necessary  even  to  Himself.     About  thiiifl 
twidtiBiiHPiiraE.        grand    ideal    of   right    He  builds   tli«^ 
whole  fabrio  of  His  government ;  all   His   laws  asBert 
and  interpret  this  ;   aJl  His  penalties  enforce  this  j  all 
His  judgments  are  the  discipline  He  wields  for  this. 
What  then  does  it  signify  that  He  freely  remitB  aU  the 
possible  wrongs  of  wrong-doing,  as  against  Hia  great 
central  principle  of  right,  or  righteousness  ?    The  prin- 
ciple, indeed,  is  none  the  leas  right ;  it  is  only  deserted ; 
that  too  by  Him  who  undertook  to  be  its  vindicator 
and  defender.     The  enforcement  is  now  gone,  and  with 
it,  what  was  more  impressive,  the  solid  majesty  of  that    , 
greatness,  which  itself  was  built  up  in  the  principle  of  J 
it,  and  stood  in  eacred  awe  before  the  eyes  of  all  o 
tures,  as  the  unchangeable  Righteuusness. 

It  ]&  another  variation  also  of  the  damage  o 
they  discover  in  God's  rectoral  character,  that  j! 
posed  free-remission  ia  not  only  a  ^iscojitjnuanca  .of  ffig^ 
operative  justice,  but  appears  to  blur  the  eyidenoea  of 

ffoj'j  >!.««  eiii-  justice,  in  His  character.     The  power  of 
imitet  God's  attitude,  before  His  subjects  will 

be  determined,  to  a  great  extent,  they  allege,  and  truly, 
by  the  impression  He  makes  of  His  immovable  adha>-l 
sion  to  justice.  The  punishments  denounced  agaiugf  ;l 
transgression  will  themselves  have  a  certain  deterriDgiB 
force,  as  being  denounced,  but  a  vastly  greater  foro?,'! 
comes  into  impression,  whether  in  the  civil  state  o 
the  government  of  God  over  souls,  when  justice  is  duly  I 
exalted  and  consecrated,  by  what  may  be  colled  tlit  1 
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dread  Bacrifice  and  strange  work  of  puni^ment  There 
is  Biioli  majcBty  in  justice  thus  consecrated,  that  mor^ 
natures  feel  it  all  through  and  tremble  reBponsively  to 
it.  Punishments  have  a  certain  value,  as  appeals  to 
fear,  and  as  motives  addressed  to  self-interest,  but  the 
sense  of  goodness,  armed  by  justice,  strikes  into  the 
moral  nature  itself  far  more  deeply  and  by  an  imme- 
diate efficacy,  It  cannot  therefore  be  taken  away  with- 
out great  apparent  loss. 

In  arguments  like  these,  showing  the  probability  of 
damage  to  the  integrity  and  authority  of  God's  govern- 
ment, Irom  a  free  remission  of  sins,  coupled  with  no 
penal  satisfaction  of  justice,  there  is,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, an  appearance  of  reason.  How  far  it  is  an 
appearance  deduced  from  jwlitical  analogies,  that  will 
disappear  when  such  analogies  are  duly  qualified,  will 
be  hereafter  seen. 


CHAPTER   IIL 


i  AND   UBROT. 


Cebtain  points  were  Btated,  in  the  close  of  the  laat 
chapter,  where  the  integrity  of  law  and  justice  appears 
to  be  involved  in  nec«sBary  damage  from  the  inttoduo- 
tion  of  forgiveness,  or  a  free  justification.  Under  the 
various  schemes  of  judicial  satisfaction,  it  is  accordingly 
assumed,  that  Christ,  hy  His  suffering  life  and  death, 
made  the  compensation  necessary,  and  prepared, 
whether  by  this  method,  or  by  that,  what  is  called  the 
ground  of  ju8ti6cation.  In  this  manner,  God  baa  two 
dispensations,  one  coming  after,  and  the  other  going 
before,  and  related  to  each  other  as  mercy  to  justice, 
for^veness  to  punishment,  justification  to  coademna- 
tion.  Having  begun  to  govern  by  mere  law,  enforced 
by  rewards  and  penalties,  and  by  that  having  failed  to 
secure  His  proposed  ends  of  character  and  eternal 
fehcity,  He  brings  in  a  second  dispensation,  by  Christ, 
to  rescue  the  guilty  from  the  deserved  penalties  of 
justice ;  which  it  does,  by  means  of  His  suffering 
offered  a&  a  satisfaction  to  justice.  And  so  the  law,  it 
is  conceived,  maintains  its  integrity  still,  when  other- 
wise it  would  be  quite  broken  down,  or  even  virtually 
given  up. 

Here  then  is  the  great  contested  matter  of  the 
Christian  salvation,  and  the  issue   made  up  at  this 
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point,  is  now  to  be  tried.     I  am  obliged  to  disallow  the 

necessity  of  any  such  penal  satisfaction,  or  indeed  of 

any  compensation  at  all  to  God's  justice, 

for  the  release  of  transgression;  that  ^jJ^^^'^^Jd*^ 

is,  of  any  compensation  beyond  what 

is  incidental  to  the  vicarious  sacrifice  and  the  power 

it  obtains  by  declaring  the  righteousness  of  Grod. 

As  regards  this  question,  two  kinds  of  answer  may 
be  given  that  are  quite  distinct  and  independent  of 
each  other ;  one  that  turns  upon  a  due 
qualification  of  the  antagonism  between  ^^""^ ''•^ '*'*" 
justice  and  mercy — ^which  will  occupy 
the  present  chapter;  and  another  which  considers 
specifically  the  several  kinds  of  damage  that  are  sup- 
posed to  follow,  when  sins  are  forgiven  without  com- 
pensation— ^which  will  occupy  the  next  three  chapters. 
The  present  chapter  is  not  necessary  to  my  general 
argument,  but  is  a  kind  of  interpolation,  and  is  intro- 
duced, not  because  it  is  required  by  my  doctrine,  but 
because  a  revision  of  our  impressions  concerning  the 
supposed  antagonism,  appears  to  be  due  to  the  general 
subject,  and  even  to  the  honours  of  divine  justice 
itself 

Undertaking  this  revision,  I  put  forward  two  points, 
where  we  seem  to  fall  into  misconceptions,  that  increase 
the  antagonism  between  justice  and  mercy,  and  make 
it  wider  and  more  complete  than  it  really  is. 

1.  'E^m^  much  to  say  about  justice,  as  an  exact 
doing  ymfma  wrong  #  what  it  deserves,  we  begin  to 
imagine  that  justice  goes  by  desert, 
both  m  its  rules  and  measures,  and  qf  duen  misc&n- 
thinks  of  nothing  else.  It  follows,  of  *'"*  ' 
course,  that  justice  lets  go  being  just,  exactly  as  it 
fells  below  the  scale  of  desert  in  its  executed  penaltiea 
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We  have  many  soripturea  also  to  cite  for  anthorityj 
as  when  it  is  declared  that  God  will  "  render  to  eyery 
man  according  to  his  deeds,"  "reward  every  man 
according  to  his  works ;"  or  when  it  is  declared  that 
eveiy  man  "shaU  receive  the  things  dona  in  the  hody," 
having  them  aa  it  were  put  back  upon  him  for  hia 
punishment ;  or  when  the  lix  talwjm  itself  is  formally 
appealed  to  as  the  rule  of  God's  juatioe — "For  with 
what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  yoa 
again."  All  these  and  other  like  Scripture  espressiooi 
are  taken  to  mean  a.hont  the  same  thing,  aa  giving 
back  to  wrong  just  what  it  gives,  and  we  conceive  it  tqf 
be  a  matter  a  great  deal  more  definite  than  it  is,  ti 
say  that  justice  is  the  making  of  a  transgreasor  \ 
suffer  what  he  deserves. 

In  a  certain  popular  sense,  this  language  and  all  tt 
Scripture  citations  referred  to  are  good — nothing  coul4 
be  more  forcible  or  impressive — but,  when  \ 
precisely  what  we  mean  by  it,  we  shall  be  more  at  a 
loss  than  we  expected.  la  it  any  fit  conception  rf 
God'a  justice,  that  He  will  put  evil  upon  a  wron^ 
doer,  just  because  he  is  bad  and  accordiug  to  his  badi^ 
ness,  apart  from  all  uses  to  the  man  himself  or  t(> 
others,  or  to  the  government  he  violates !  Is  it  thv. 
divine  justice  to  fly  at  evil  doing  and  make  it  feel  just 
as  much  evil  as  it  practises  %  Is  there  no  counsel  in 
God's  justice,  no  conaideration  of  enda,  or  uses  % 

We  can  hardly  be  satisfied,  I  think,  with  thia 
Indeed  we  could  not  approve  ouraeives  in  putting  o: 
wrong-doer  the  evil  he  deserves  to  suffer,  without  fimP 
ing  some  reason  for  it  besides  his  desert.  And  yet  Wft 
could  not  be  satisfied,  in  reducing  God's  justice  to  • 
mere  consideration  of  public  ends,  or  reasons  of  bens- 
fioeno&     We  feel  that  there  is,  and  ought  to  be  si 
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thing  more  fiery  and  fateful  in  His  juBtice  thaa  that. 
What  then  is  the  conception  that  meets  our  feeling, 
and  what,  exactly,  do  we  mean,  when  we  say  that  jus- 
tice and  desert  are  ideas  that  go  thus  fitly  together) 

We  mean,  first  of  all,  that  there  is  a  deep  wrath- 
principle  in  God,  as  in  all  moral  natures,  that  puts 
Him  down  upon  wrong,  and  girds  Him 
in  avenging  majesty  for  the  infliction  pj,  n^ JlliJ'cf  ™1^» 
of  suffering  upon  wrong.  Juat  as  we  '''^'"'■ 
apeak  of  our  felt  indignations,  and  tell  how  we  are 
made  to  bum  against  the  person,  or  even  the  life  of 
the  wrongdoer,  so  God  has  His  heavier  indignations, 
and  bums  with  His  more  consuming  fire.  But  this 
combustion  of  right  anger,  this  wrath-impulse  so  fear- 
fully moved,  is  no  law  to  God  certainly,  requu-ing  Him 
to  execute  just  what  will  exhaust  the  passion.  It  is 
only  that  girding  power  of  justice  that  puts  Him  on 
the  work  of  redress,  and  that  armature  of  strength 
upon  BUe  feeling,  that  enaiiles  Him  to  inflict  pain 
without  shrinking.  And  then,  at  just  this  point, 
comes  in  another  function,  cc[ually  necessary ;  viz., 
wisdom,  counsel,  administrative  reason,  which  directs 
the  aim,  tempera  the  degree,  and  regulates  the  mea- 
sures and  times,  of  the  pain.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
ouraelvM  dispense  and  graduate  justice  ;  and  then, 
standing  at  the  hither  point  of  our  vindicative  passion, 
we  say  that  wo  have  done  upon  the  wrong-doer  just 
what  he  deserves.  Standing,  farther  off,  at  the  point 
of  counsel,  and  considering  how  we  have  graduated 
the  measure  of  his  punishment,  we  should  say,  that 
we  have  done  upon  him,  only  what  the  welfare  of 
society,  and  the  due  sEinctification  of  law  requires. 

There  ia,  then,  no  such  thing  in  God,  or  any  other 
being,  as  a  kind  of  juatico  which  goes  by  the  law  of 
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deBert,  and  ceaseB  to  be  juetice  when  ill  desert  is  not 
exactly  matched  by  Buffering.  God'a  ends,  and  objects, 
(and  public  reasona,  have  as  much  to  do  with  Hia  jus- 
/tice  as  the  wrath-priuciple  hoe,  which  arms  and  impels 
\  Hia  justice.  It  is  no  breach  of  justice  therefore,  and 
no  real  fault  of  proceeding,  that  God  tempers  justice  by- 
mercy,  and  mercy  by  justice,  wheneyer  He  caa  most 
advance  the  solid  interests  of  character  and  society  by 
so  doing.  There  ia  no  principle  which  any  human 
being  can  state,  or  even  think,  that  obliges  Him,  on 
pain  of  losing  character,  to  do  by  the  disobedient  ex- 
actly as  they  deserve.  The  rule,  taken  as  a  measure, 
has  no  moral  signification.  God  therefore  need  not 
g^ve  Himself  up  to  wrath,  in  order  to  be  just ;  He  can 
have  the  right  of  counsel  still.  Perfect  liberty  is  left 
Him  to  do  by  the  wrong-doer  better  than  he  deserves, 
and  yet  without  any  fault  of  justice — better  that  is, 
considering  Hia  own  condemning  judgment  of  hira,  and 
the  man's  condemning  judgment  of  himself  than  He 
might  well  do,  or  even  ought  to  do,  if  the  sublime  in- 
terests of  Hia  government  should  require. 

2,  It  ia  another  misconception,  just  now  stated  in  the 
mtroduotion  of  this  chapter,  that  we  assume  the  essen- 
tial priority  of  law  and  justice,  as  re- 
crfS^Zi  "tS«  l^tfid  to  meroy ;  as  if  it  were  another 
OH  priwiiy  1/ jtM-  dispensation  having  a  right,  in  its  own 
precedence,  to  be  undisturbed  and  quali- 
fied by  no  different  kind  of  proceeding.  Was  not  every- 
thing put  upon  the  footing  of  law,  and  since  we  have 
broken  through  the  law,  how  can  God  bring  ua  into 
justification  without  overturning  the  law  Himselfl 
Win  He  mock  His  law,  liccause  we  have  mocked  it  1 
and  will  He  give  it  up,  becauae  we  have  turned  away 
from  it }     What  remains  then  for  Him,  but  ia  do  jii»- 
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tice  upon  us  ?  How  can  He  justify,  in  this  view,  unless 
there  be  some  satisfaction,  or  compensation  of  justice 
provided  % 

There  does  not  after  all  appear  to  be  any  solid  merit 
in  this  kind  of  argument.  It  matters  not  whether  we 
say  that  we  have  two  dispensations,  or 

•  1.  J.  •  Justice  and  nunrcy 

one  ;  m  some  sense  we  nave  two,  viz.,  co-ordinate  and  eo- 
justice  and  mercy ;  but  it  does  not  ap-  ^*^"**''*- 
pear  that  there  is  any  priority  of  time  in  one  as  related 
to  the  other,  or  that  both  are  not  introduced  to  work 
together  for  one  common  result.  Then,  whether  we 
imderstand  the  mythic  tree,  or  test-tree  of  the  garden, 
to  be  the  law  before  government,  or  to  be  some  insti- 
tuted precept  in  which  it  is  presented  more  specifically, 
the  sin  of  the  sin  is,  in  either  case,  the  casting  off  of 
the  former ;  that  which  carries  with  it  a  revolution  of 
character  down  to  its  deepest  principle.  And  the 
"  death  "  that  followed  was  the  moral  dying  that  must 
come  with  such  a  revolution — no  death  of  God's  inflic- 
tion, but  a  declarative  death,  connected  with  the  fall 
out  of  principle.  Then  follows  what  is  called  the  pro- 
mise, and  what  is  called  the  curse — the  promise  first 
and  the  curse  afterward — ^that  as  the  new  hope,  this  as 
the  new  state  of  wrath  and  penal  discipline.  And  both 
together,  having  one  and  the  same  general  aim,  are 
inaugurated,  as  the  right  and  left  hand,  so  to  speak,  of 
Gk>d*s  instituted  government  They  are  to  have  a  pro- 
perly joint  action ;  one  to  work  by  enforcement,  and 
the  other  by  attraction,  or  moral  inspiration;  both 
having  it  as  their  end  or  office,  to  restore  and  establish 
the  everlasting,  impersonal  law.  God  never  expected( 
and  never  undertook,  calling  that  His  government,  tol 
bring  His  subjects  on  and  consummate  His  purposes, 
regarding  them,  by  statutes  and  penalties  of  justice. 
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ilt  might  as  well  be  imagined  that  He  imdertook  to 
govern  His  heavens  by  the  centrifugal  force,  and  added 
the  centripetal  afterward,  to  bring  the  flying  bodies  back. 

There  is  a  certain  antagonism,  it  is  true,  in  the  modes 
of  action  observed  by  the  law-power  of  God's  statutes 
and  the  justifying  power  of  Christ ;  even  as  there  is 
between  the  two  great  forces  of  nature  just  referred  to. 
But  the  antagonism  is  formal,  not  real ;  partial,  not 
absolute.  They  are  to  be  co-factors  in  the  operation 
of  a  government  that  undertakes,  for  its  object,  the 
reconciliation  of  fallen  m&n  to  God — a  state  of  beatific 
worship  and  complete  society.  And  to  this  end  one  is 
set  to  enforce  obligation,  atir  the  conscience,  intimidate 
and  set  back  the  impetuosity  of  sin,  so  to  waken  right 
conviction  and  prepare  a  felt  neoessity  of  the  other ; 
and  then  the  sensibility  taken  hold  of  and  impressed, 
softened  and  melted,  in  one  word  draviti  by  that  other, 
is  to  win  a  choice,  raise  that  choice  into  a  love,  in  that 
love  become  a  new  revelation,  so  a  salvation.  And  so 
much  is  there  in  this  twofold  action  that  without  some 
such  grip  of  law  and  justice  on  the  soul,  no  gi'ace- 
power  of  God  could  ever  win  it  back ;  and  without  the 
grace-power  felt  in  its  blessed  attractions,  no  merelaw- 
and-justice  power  could  beget  anything  closer  to  God 
than  a  compelled  obedience,  or  fear  that  hath  torment. 
There  was  in  fact  an  antecedent  necessity  of  their  con- 
joined working,  that,  in  the  due  qualifying  of  each 
other,  they  may  complement  what  would  otherwise  ba 
a  &ult  in  each. 

Thus  by  the  retributive  principle  running  through 

all  oiu-  natural  and  ProvideutiaJ  expe- 

gperizii  in  ToLcmf-  rieucc,    the    Belf-sacrificing,    vicarious, 

»*>»  «mV-  love-principle  is  so  tempered  as  to  make 

our   time   of  grace  a  thoroughly   rugged    and  etem 
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holiday  ;  while  by  the  love-principle,  gently  interfused, 
all  the  retributiDDs  of  our  experience  are  held  back  and 
qualified,  to  be  only  fomeutationa  of  thoughtfulneaa 
and  holy  conTiction.  Indeed  we  may  go  farther  and 
have  it  as  a  fact  discovered,  that  these  partially  contest- 
ing agencies  only  press  ns  yet  more  effectively,  because 
they  aeem  to  be  in  a  race  for  ua  with  each  other.  The 
retributive  principle  ia  propagating  disorder,  misrule, 
blindness,  obduracy  of  feeling  Ln  our  ain,  closing  up,  as 
it  were,  the  gates  of  receptivity ;  bo  that  shortly  nothing 
shall  be  left  for  love  and  sacrifice  to  work  upon — at 
which  point,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  justice  gets  entire 
poBseasion  of  ns  and  has  our  everlasting  future  to  itself. 
Or  reversing  the  esample,  the  mercy-prinoiple  in 
Christ's  sacrifice  gets  advantage  of  the  retributive,  win- 
ning the  soul  to  itself  and  begetting  it  anew  in  God's 
liberty — when  of  courae  the  just  ice -claim  fails  off  to  be 
a  olaim  gone  by  for  ever.  In  this  manner  they  both 
work  together,  striving,  as  it  were,  to  outstrip  each 
other,  and  exert,  in  that  way,  only  the  more  stringent 
motive  pressure  on  the  life  and  character.  Let  no  one 
then  imagine  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  real  contrariety, 
because  they  are  so  far  antagonistic  in  their  action. 
The  celestial  analc^es  already  referred  to  show  that 
order  and  static  equilibrium  are,  in  fact,  the  resultant 
of  contending  forces.  Were  either  one  of  these  to  stop 
its  endeavour,  the  condition  of  wreck  would  be  forth- 
coming speedily.  Andjuat  so  nature,  all  through,  is 
packed  with  analogies  that  correspond.  Heat  ond  cold, 
light  and  darkness,  land  and  sea,  central  fires  and 
weights  of  rock  above,  are  all  doing  battle  round  us  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  result  is  an  accruing  order  and 
stability  that  represents  eternal  beneficence. 

How  far  then  is  it  conceived  by  God,  in  the  appoints 
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meats  of  juatice  and  mercy,  that  they  really  mEringe 
upon  each  other ;  how  far  tbat  the  nigged  and  rough 
power  of  justice  is  like  to  b«  injured  and  borne  down 
by  its  tender  competitor,  enough  to  want  eome  o 
peneation  for  its  injuries  1  The  real  fact  is,  that  God'a 
instituted  law  really  commands  through  love  and  sacri- 
fice ;  for  no  created  mind  could  possibly  be  thrust. 
straight  through  into  good,  by  penal  enforcements  and  ' 
motivities.  It  never  is  in  good,  till  it  haa  cast  out  fear 
and  gone  for  ever  clear  of  it,  to  lova  the  right.  Or  the 
holy,  for  its  own  sake.  Law  has  nothing  to  do  with 
such  a  result  save  initially  It  even  eupposes  a  capti- 
vating power  working  with  it,  to  bring  out  the  result, 
and  couaummate  the  Iotc  in  whioh  the  law's  intentions 
are  fulfilled. 

Or  suppoBB  that  in  the  race  of  contestation  juat  now 
described,  it  should  happen,  as  one  or  the  other  gets 
exclusive  and  final    dominiou   of  the   soul,  that  the 
eicluded  party  suffers  a  real  infringement.     Then,  by 
the   supposition,  justice   may  have   taken   away  the 
chances  and  infringed  the  rights  of  mercy,  as  truly  bi 
mercy  can  have  violated  the  rights  of  justice  ;  when  if  ] 
compensations  are  to  be  made,  the  mercy-impulse  of 
Ood's  feeling  has  as  good  a  right  to  compensation  &om 
TTi>i  justice,  OS  that  from  His  mercy.     For  His  mercy  is 
as  old  as  His  justice,  and  began  oa  soon,  and  is  a  oha-  I 
raoter  certainly  not  lees  dear  or  sacred.     Justice,  Xoa,   \ 
may  as  fitly  groan  for  the  pacification  of  mer<7,  : 
mercy  for  the  pacification  of  justice. 

On  this  point  of  infringement  aud  rightful  compen- 
sation, I  have  looked  intently  for  some  declaration  of  < 
Scripture,  and  am  only  surprised  that   I  do  not  find 
what  I  should  have  expected  to  meet   in  many  < 
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amples ;  for  nothing  is  plainer  than  the  distinctness  of 
xnaDner  and  office,  in  what  are  called  justice  and  mercy. 
One  acts  retributiyely,  the  other  compas- 
sionatelj ;  ond  by  laws  of  natural  conse-  tures  hold  thu  a-aSi- 
quence,  the  other  by  supernatural  inter-  *'^**™- 
vention ;  one  goes  by  desert,  the  other  by  self-sacrifice 
transcending  desert;  one  condemns  just  where  the  other 
undertakes  to  even  justify ;  so  that,  factors  though  they 
be  in  forwarding  a  common  result,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  them  set  against  eax^h  other  in  Scrip- 
ture terms,  and  described  as  reconcilable,  only  in  the 
fifiust  that  one  pays  tribute  to  the  other.     Still  I  know 
not  where  it  is  done.     God  nowhere  signifies  that  He  L 
has  given  up  the  world  to  the  prior  right  of  justice,  and!  \.'  ;    ^ 
that  mercy  shall  come  in,  only  as  she  pays  a  gate-fee  1       ^   ^ 
for  the  right  of  entrance.*     A  reference  is  frequently 
made  to  two  passages  of  Scripture  as  implying  one  of 
them,  and  the  other  affirming,  a  repugnance  between 
justice  and  mercy,  which  only  (xod's  wisdom  in  His 
Son  can  sufficiently  reconcile.     Thus,  when  it  is  de- 
clared, in  sovereign  promise,  that  ''mercy  and  truth 
are  met  together,  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed 
each  other,"  t  the  supposition  is  that  by  some  wondrous 
compensative  grace  of  God,  as  in  Christ,  these  incom- 

*  This  complete  silence  of  the  Scripture,  coDcerning  a  compen- 
sation,  or  necessary  satisfaction  paid  to  justice,  has  probably  been 
noticed  by  many.  I  haye  only  fallen  upon  a  single  instance,  in  the 
Lectures  of  Mr.  Yesey.  Admitting  the  commonly  received  Scrip- 
ture ideas  of  reconciliation  and  propitiation,  he  considers  all  that  is 
said  of  satis&ction  as  their  necessary  ground,  to  be  originated 
wholly  by  the  speculations  or  constructive  theories,  of  men ;  and  he 
says — "  Now  the  sacred  writers  nowhere,  as  far  as  I  know,  ex-  ;A^  ' 
pressly  assert  any  satisfaction  at  all  as  having  been  effected  by  the  J  j 
death  of  Christ.*' —  Veaetfi  Bampton  Lectures, — I, 

t  Pa.  Ixxxv.  10. 
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patibles  are  made  to  ooalesce.  WLereos  nothing  is 
meant,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Paalni  itaelt 
but  that  in  the  public  restoration  promised,  goodness 
and  fidelity,  and  right  and  concord,  shall  return  as  a 
benignant  constellation  cf  graces,  to  bless  and  adorn  the 
new  society.  Again  it  is  repeated,  how  often,  that 
"  mercy  rejoiceth  against  judgment ; "  *  as  if  that  were 
even  the  key  principle  of  the  Gospel  plan.  It  very 
well  might  be,  only  tatting  the  two  to  be  merely  as 
distinct  in  their  action,  as  was  just  now  represented. 
But  then  it  would  he  just  as  tnio,  that  judgment  re- 
joiceth against  mercy.  The  passage,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  either  of  these  two  modes  of  con- 
trariety. By  the  "mercy"  it  means  simply  the  man 
who  does  mercy,  aud  that  A«  rejoiceth  against  judgment, 
or  over  it,  in  the  sense  that  his  heart  is  too  strong,  his 
confidence  too  immovable,  to  be  ehaken  by  any  BOrt 
of  condemnation — "he  shall  have  judgment  without 
mercy,  that  hath  showed  no  mercy,  and  mercy  [when  it 
is  fwthfully  done]  rejoiceth  against  judgment."  "Bold- 
ness in  the  day  of  judgment "  is  a  promise  of  the  Eurnie 
thing. 

It  would  be  difficult,  on  the  other  hand,  to  repre- 
sent  all  the  figures  of  coiomunity  and  close  conjunction 
held  by  these  words  in  the  Scripture.  Sometimes  it  is 
conceived  that  GJod's  meicy  haa  its  opportunity  in  His 
justice,  and  not  any  obstticle  at  all.  Even  as  the  great 
Hebrew  poet,  conscious  of  no  dereliction  from  ortho- 
doxy, testifies,  "Also  unto  Thee,  0  Lord,  belongeth 
mercy  ;  for  Thou  renderest  to  every  man  according  to 
his  work."t  Sometimes  the  two  co-factors  are  strung 
together,  as  pearls  that  are  alike,  on  the  same  string — 
"  I  am  the  Lord  which  eierciae  loving-kindnesSi  judg> 
■Jm.  a  13.  tP».  liii.  12. 
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ment,  and  righteousness,  in  the  earth;"*  "The 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and 
faith ; "  t  "Knowing  therefore  the  goodness  and  severity 
of  God."  X  They  sometimes,  even  cross  over  into  the  pro- 
Tinoe  one  of  the  other,  and  change  ofi&ces ;  "  the  terror 
of  the  Lord  persuades,"  §  even  as  "  the  cross  lifted  up 
draws ; "  ||  and  "  the  law  slays "  IT  even  as  Christ 
rejected  "reproves  of  sin."**  Again  they  both  alike 
support  the  appeal  of  warning — "behold  the  judge 
atandeth  at  the  door! "ft  "behold  the  bridegroom 
Cometh  ! "  J$  The  rule  of  judgment  is  also  dedared 
to  be  the  same  in  both,  according  to  even  the  same 
chapter — "  For  as  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  law  shall 
be  judged  by  the  law ; "  §§  "  In  the  day  when  Gk)d 
shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ,  accord- 
ing to  my  Gk)spel."  ||  ||  The  Judge,  too,  is  to  be  at  once 
the  eternal  Lawgiver  and,  in  some  equally  true  sense, 
to  be  Christ  Himself.  "  ShaU  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right  % " ITIT  "Hath  given  Him  authority  also 
to  execute  judgment  because  He  is  the  Son  of  man."*** 
We  shall  find  also,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  declarations  made  of  God  and  of  His  Son  that 
represent  both  in  the    same    general 

*  ^  The  old  and  ruto 

combination    of   attribute ;    asserting  dtspensationsy  kow 

Ttioitd. 

themselves,   at  once,  both  in  all  the 
rigours  of  justice,  and  all  the  tender  concern  of  a  for- 
giving sacrifice  and  sympathy.     Thus  we  have  from 
the  Old — "The  Lord,   the   Lord   God,   merciful  and 
gracious,  long  suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 

*  J«r.  ix.  24.  t  Matb.  xxiii.  28.  t  Bom.  xi.  22. 
§  2  Cor.  T.  11.            II  John  xii.  82.                IT  fiom.  viL  11. 
**  John  xyI.  8.           ft  Jas.  v.  9.  ^                 %%  Math.  xxv.  6. 

Bom.  iL  12.  ||  jj  Bom.  ii  16.  UU  Gen.  xyuL  25. 
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truth,  keeping  raercy  for  thousands,  furgiring  iniquity,' 
tranBgression,  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  olear 
the  guiltj,  [that  ia  the  incorrigible.]*  And  ogaiiv 
answering  exactly  to  this  we  have  froni  the  New— 
"Tribulation  Eind  anguish  npon  every  bouI  of  man  that 
doeth  evil,  [continueth  incorrigible  in  it]  of  tlie  Jew 
first,  and  also  of  the  CJentile,  But  glory,  honour,  atkl 
peace,  to  every  man  that  worketh  good,  to  the  Jew  first 
and  also  to  the  Gentile."  +  And  what  have  we,  in  faoti, 
but  a  complete  summing  np  of  all  such  combination* 
in  these  two  worda — "  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb?" 

Does  any  one  ask  what,  in  this  view,  becomes  of  thB 
superior  grace,  or  grac-iousnesa  of  the  New  Testament  % 
I  see  no  room  for  a  superior  grace,  that  requires  a 
superior  and  better  kind  of  God.  The  two  dispen- 
sations are  not  two,  in  tbe  sense  of  being  opposite,  but 
only  In  the  sense  of  being  one  of  them  more  fiiD  and 
complete  than  the  other  at  once  could  be.  The  New 
Testament  is  only  a  new  edition  of  the  Old,  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved — yet  still  accordant  faithfully 
in  its  radical  import.  They  both  declare  the  same 
Ood,  only  in  different  stages  of  human  thought  or 
development ;  neither  of  them  could  be  true,  if  they 
gave  us  different  kinds  of  God,  or  of  government. 
Still  though  God  is  just  in  both,  and  merciful  in  both, 
the  former  was  likely  to  be  tiJten  more  legally  and  felt 
more  as  a  bondage,  because  it  was  a  drill  of  outward 
rites  and  observances  ;  and  the  latter  to  bo  taken  even 
as  a  deliverance  from  that  bondage,  because  of  the 
incarnate  person  who  could  fitly  represent  to  men's 
feeling  the  dear  charities  of  God,  and  show  tbe  rites 
fulfilling  their  idea  in  His  own  complete  and  aU'Suffi- 
cieut  sacrifice.  No  oue  was  obliged  to  stay  fast  in  tho 
•  Ei.  iiii?.  6 — 7.  t  Eom.  iL  9. 
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lities  of  the  old  religion ;  multitudes  of  the  glo- 
"^^AOTis  fathers  and  prophet  teachers  and  little  ones  of 
^«^th  did  not;    they  broke  through   into   the  faith- 
^v^orld,  as  God  was  helping  them  to  do,  even  by  means 
^f  their  rites ;  but  in  general  they  stuck  fast  in  the 
better,  and  the  letter  was  deatL    The  new  ministration 
^therefore  in  the  incarnate  person  was  life  in  compari- 
son, a  ministration  of  righteousness  that  doth  exceed 
in  glory. 

But  while  the  ofl&ces  of  justice  and  mercy  are  so 
plainly  in  a  close  relationship,  and  are  brought  along 
so  cordially  together  in  the  Scriptiu-e, 
mtertwmmg  both  as  forces  of  good  m  tue  m  a  right  of 
the  government  and  governmental  **^*****^- 
character  of  God,  I  most  freely  admit  the  necessity 
that  God's  justice  should  be  maintained  in  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  emphasis.  It  is  necessary  to  God's 
administrative  character.  As  regards  that  character, 
He  can  as  well  be  perfect  in  a  shortened  benevolence, 
as  in  a  restricted  and  diminished  justice.  Or  if  we 
look  only  at  the  defences  of  law,  and  the  motivities  at 
work  for  the  regaining  of  souls,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  necessity,  that  there  should  be  no  appearance 
of  slackness  in  God,  and  that  His  justice  should  be 
kept  fast  in  the  loftiest,  most  sovereign  pitch  of  firm- 
ness possibla  And  what  is  this?  Is  it  the  truest 
firmness  of  justice  that  it  is  itself  fast  bound  by  the 
letter,  having  no  liberty  but  to  exact  precisely  the 
pound  of  flesh,  suffering  no  reduction  ?  Is  the  weight  of 
Crod's  justice  heaviest,  when  it  is  according  to  some  for- 
mally exact  standard  of  measurement  conceived  for  it 
by  theologic  opinion — a  standard  it  must  meet,  in 
order  to  be  itself  justified  ?    Must  He  be  a  precisionist 
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in  order  to  be  passed  ae  justi  On  the  oontraiy  He 
Beems  to  me  to  be  most  grandly  just,  when  He  holds 
His  firmness  in  a  certain  way  of  liberty — moat  grandly 
qiercifiil  too,  when  He  dispenses  mercy,  aa  one  taking 
connael  of  justice.  He  should  seem,  in  His  justice,  to 
say  that  He  will  suffer  no  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law 
to  fail  j  and  then  to  make  the  saying  EtiU  more  oer- 
tainly  good,  He  should,  for  the  law's  sake,  add  such 
argument  of  love  and  mercy,  as  will  restore  both  jot 
and  tittle  and,  if  possible,  the  whole  broken  body  of 
the  law.  Nothing  goes  highest  in  God's  attributes, 
when  it  luses  out  the  chance  of  liberty  and  discre- 
tionary counsel.  Not  even  the  righteousneHa  of  God 
will  be  fitly  espressed,  when  His  eterual  hberty,  in  the 
principle,  is  hampered  Liy  the  letter,  in  Hi  a  p^tal 
enforcements. 

We  shall  conceive  this  subject  most  worthily,  I 
think,  if  we  revert  a  moment  to  first  principles  in  the 
j^Hite  dupnKid  universal  order.  Saying  nothing  here 
tjinofuraiiuu..  of  justice,  as  regarding  its  necessities, 
or  ends,  or  the  vindicatory  character,  or  the  vindicatory 
function  it  discharges  in  tlie  matter  of  government,  let 
us  look  directly  at  the  single  point  of  executive  cer- 
tainty and  firmness,  in  the  way  of  dispensing  joatioe. 
And  here  we  shall  vexy  soon  convince  ourselves,  it 
itppears  to  me,  that  God  has  not  undertaken  to  dis- 
pense justice  by  direct  infliction,  but  by  a  law  o{ 
natural  consequence.  He  bus  connected  thus,  with 
our  moral  and  physical  nature,  a  law  of  reaction,  \s^ 
which  any  wrong  of  thought,  feehng,  disposition,  or 
act,  provokes  a  retribution  exactly  fitted  to  it  and, 
with  qualifications  already  given,  to  the  desert  of  it 
And  this  law  is  just  liks  every  law  of  natural  order 
inviolable,    not    subjaot    to    suspension,    or    discon- 
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tinuanoe,  even  by  miracle  itselfl  And  justice  is,  in 
this  view,  a  fixed  principle  of  order;,  as  truly  as  the 
laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies 

ThiSy  too,  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  representation 
of  the  Scriptures ;  as  when  they  testify  that  "  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death ; "  '^  that  whatever  a  man  soweth, 
thttt  shall  he  also  reap ; "  that  the  rust  of  gold  and 
silver,  cankered  in  the  hoards  of  covetousness,  '^  shall  eat 
the  flesh  as  it  were  fire ; "  that  by  the  law  of  the  judg- 
ment itself,  we  '^  shall  receive  the  things  done  in  the 
body  " — Shaving  them  come  back  as  tormentors ;  that 
talents  improved  shall  be  doubled,  and  talents  mis- 
improved  '^  taken  away  ; "  that  wickedness  shall  '^  go 
to  its  own  place ; "  "go  away ; "  " depart ;  '*  passing  off 
henceforth  to  be  with  itself,  and  be  "  filled  with  its 
own  devices."  A  good  many  declarations  of  Scripture 
appear  to  speak  of  something  more  nearly  inflictive ; 
but  it  is  better  to  conceive,  in  such  cases,  that  the  lan- 
guage is  declarative  only  of  what  is  coming  to  pass, 
^by  the  fixed  laws  and  causes  of  natural  retribution, — 
which  laws  and  causes  have  a  self-propagating  action 
without  limit;  for  no  disorder  can  issue  itself  in 
order. 

hsA  yet,  as  we  have  been  saying,  these  same  ordi- 
nances of  justice  are  to  go  along  with  mercy  and  in 
some  possible  way  of  conjunction  are  to 
work  out.  With  her,  even  redemption  of  juatice  never  m- 
itself!  But  how  is  this  ?  where  is  the  >««^«^ '^  "*«^- 
possibility  of  this,  without  even  a  subverting,  by 
mercy,  of  the  retributive  laws  just  described  ?  Do  I 
then  subvert  the  law  of  gravity,  when  I  lift  a  weight 
firom  the  ground  ?  or  by  kindling  a  fire,  cause  the 
smoke  to  ascend  in  spite  of  gravity  ?  Or,  when  I  for- 
bid the  simples  of  gunpowder  to  unite  in  the  touch  of 
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fire,  by  throwing  a  water-bath  on  them,  do  I  therefore 
overthrow,  because  I  so  decisively  dominate  in,  the 
chemical  affinities  oonceroed  %  Were  not  all  theee  laws 
and  affiaities  intended  to  be  just  so  far  submitted  to 
my  will !  If  then,  by  my  will,  acting  in  among  them, 
they  are  brought  to  act  in  serviceable  ways,  as  they 
otherwise  would  oot,  or  not  to  act  at  all,  is  their 
nature  therefore  violated,  or  their  law  discontinued  1* 
No  more  are  the  ordinances  of  justice  overturned, 
mes  to  them  and  blends  her  action  with 
theirs.  The  eaecutive  laws  of  juaticf 
are  natural ;  the  person  of  Chriat,  His 
character,  all  the  moral  power  He  ob- 
tains in  human  feeling  by  His  action,  Hia  beautiful 
life.  His  death  of  sacrifice,  is  supernatural.  This  kind 
of  power  too,  working  in  men's  hearts  and  diBpositions, 
any  one  can  see  does  not  stop  the  causative  forces  of 
retribution  working  in  the  same.  It  only  works  i 
with  them,  as  a  qualifying  agency.  The  same  of 
course  will  be  true,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  the 
things  of  Christ — the  same  things — and,  showing  them 
inwardly,  brings  them  into  such  highest  power  as  tbey 
may  eieroise.  Accordingly,  when  the  mercy  of  the 
sacriflce,  working  in  thus  with  and  among  the  retribu- 
tive causes  of  justice,  issues  a  result  which  neither  she 
nor  they  could  issue  alone,  it  no  more  follows  that  the 
order  of  justice  is  violated,  than  that  nature's  law  of 
gravity,  or  chemical  affinity  is  violated,  in  the  esamples 
just  given.  Still  the  justice-law  goes  on,  doing  exactly 
what  was  given  it  to  do,  only  so  far  co-working  or 
working  in  with  mercy,  as  it  was  origiually  meant 
do.  Even  as  Christ  came  to  nature  in  miracle,  as  a 
higher  first  term,  doing  all  His  mighty  works  without 
*  Tide,  Salure  uul  the  Supeniiitnral,  p.  tA,  h\. 
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stopping,  or  suspending  any  law,*  so,  much  more  easily 
may  it  be  true,  that  His  new  creating  and  deliver- 
ing work  of  mercy,  operating  only  as  by  moral  power, 
falls  in  conjunctively  among  the  retributive  causes  of 
nature,  and  without  any  discontinuance  turns  them  to 
a  serviceable  ofl&ce,  in  accomplishing  its  own  great 
designs.  Still  they  work  on,  subject  to  the  fixed  law 
of  justice,  which  is  neither  subverted  nor  suspended, 
and  never  wiU  be.  It  even  assists  the  conversion  of 
men,  by  acting  strictly  in  character,  as  a  condemning 
and  slaying  power. 

Let  us  turn  our  thoughts  then,  for  a  moment,  upon 
the  relative  working  of  these  two  forces,  so  generally 
considered  to  be  wholly  contrary  and 
mutually  destructive  of  each  other,  and  worHng  they  mag- 
see  how  they  both  get  honour  and  sub-  -^"^'^- 
limity  together,  when  God  has  His  liberty  in  them 
and  wields  them  as  in  counsel ;  for  He  does  it  in  a  way 
to  confirm  and  magnify  both,  never  to  diminish  or 
weaken  either.  Thus,  when  we  go  out  into  life,  the 
retributive  causes  of  nature  roll  out  their  heavy  caisson 
with  us,  and  drag  it  down  the  road,  making  no  stop, 
and  turning  never  aside  more  than  do  the  stars  ;  and 
mercy  comes  out  also  in  her  soft  gait  and  tender  look 
of  sorrow  to  go  with  us,  in  like  faithful  company. 
She  looks  upon  the  dread  machine,  goes  before  it,  goes 
behind  it,  blesses  nature's  inflexible  order  in  it ;  only 
putting  on  the  soul  itself  her  secret,  supernatural 
touch,  and  the  soft  inward  baptism  of  her  feeling — 
even  that  which  she  has  unfolded  so  powerfully  in  the 
facts  of  the  cross — and  dewing  it  thus  with  her  tender 
mitigations,  keeps  it  in  the  possibility  of  good ;  while 

*  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  Chapter  IX. 
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the  retributive  cftuaoB  go  their  way,  and  do  their  worii, 
not  arrested  in  their  action,  hut  only  qualified  reeul- 
tantly,  by  the  dift'erent  kiud  of  action  blended  vrith 
them.  Finally  the  subject,  quailing  often,  as  in  guilty 
dread,  under  the  cotidenming  justlee,  and  drawn  by 
the  softening  miniatrationa  of  meriy,  comes  to  that 
final  cri^B,  where  he  is  either  born,  or  never  to  be  bom  • 
of  God. 

If  it  be  the  first,  then,  as  he  ia  bom  of  God — partly 
by  the  quickening  power  of  mercy,  and  partly  by  the 

Co*«nio.i  6y  ttri.-  ^•^J^^Z  po^er  of  justioe— the  retributive 
joiKiadwn.  causes  begin  to  have  a  kind  of  action 

qualified  by  the  new  sovereign  action  of  mercy.  In- 
stead of  bearing  everything  along  in  their  own  way, 
they  consent,  as  it  were,  to  roU  imder,  giving  now 
their  m.nch  needed  help  to  the  dear  co-factor  whose 
triumph  they  have  helped  already,  by  continuing  on, 
to  do  aa  in  discipline,  what  before  they  were  doing  as 
in  penal  enforcement,  and  thundering  as  sublimely 
Btill  below  the  horizon,  aa  then  they  did  above.  The 
new  bom  disciple  is  imperfect,  and  they  now  fall  in  to 
have  a  chastening  agency,  for  the  correcting  of  auoh 
imperfections.  And  how  dreadful,  in  severity  s 
times,  are  these  after-storms  of  diBcijiline,  that  cross 
the  track  of  the  justified.  It  is  even  oe  if  soma 
mighty  Nimrod,  hunting  in  the  shepherd's  field,  w 
setting  his  fierce  dugs  upon  the  straying  ones,  to  chase 
them  back  to  hia  fold. 

Another  stage  arrives.     Made  ready  for  the  change, 
they  die  and  ao  at  last  go  clear  both  of  penalty  and 

Sa(iJfliK>«iF(wWei  diac'phne  together;  only  with  such  a 
*"■"■  sense,  made  fast  in  them,  of  the  emi- 

nent majesty  and  immovable  worth  and  truth  of  God'a 
juBtioe,  that  they  would  even  feel  it  less  profoundly, 
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under  the  distracting  smart  of  its  eternal  pains  them- 
selves. They  go  home  thus  to  God,  to  hide  as  lovingly 
in  the  bosom  of  His  justice,  as  is  any  other  of  His  ten- 
derest  attributes.  And  then  how  much  for  ever  does 
it  mean,  to  chant  the  honours  of  justice — "even  so. 
Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  Thy  judg- 
ments." 

Go  back  now  to  the  point  of  crisis  and  conceive  it  to 
be  turned  the  other  way, — ^that  the  transgressor  grow- 
ing penally  hardened  under  the  retribu-  Jy^g,n4^  vMMK- 
tive  causes  of  his  nature,  pushes  finally  ^°^  "**'^- 
by  his  day  of  rescue.  Still  the  mercy  clings  to  him, 
whispering  still  its  "come,"  to  mitigate  the  natural 
hardness  and  bitterness  of  his  now  incorrigible  trans- 
gression. In  due  time  comes  the  last  change  also 
here.  Christ,  who  was  the  Saviour,  is  now  the  Judge, 
and  He  makes  not  the  law  simply,  but  the  very  prin- 
xdple  of  His  cross  and  sacrifice  too  the  standard  of  His 
judgment  sentence.  Everything  is  included  in  this — 
"  Ye  did  it  not  to  Me ;"  did  it  not,  that  is,  in  doing 
acts  of  mercy  to  "  the  least  of  these  "  little  ones  of 
their  Master.  And  so  the  justice,  working  in  Grod's 
causes,  becomes  itself  the  Hctor  and  everlasting  vindi- 
cator of  mercy- — ^not  of  legal  statutes  only,  but  of  all 
Christly  possibility  and  example;  piling  on  additions 
of  penalty,  as  much  more  severe,  as  the  ill  desert  of 
wrong  is  now  become  more  aggravated  and  appalling. 
Not  that  justice  now  has  for  ever  extirpated  mercy  by 
its  judicial  ascendency.  Bather  is  it  become  the  body 
guard  of  mercy  for  ever — fencing  not  away  any  soul 
from  it  that  will  come  to  it  for  life,  but  maintaining 
the  inviolable  order  of  that  pure  society  it  has  under- 
taken to  gather.  Mercy  will  never  be  dead  though  it 
may  be  finally  displaced ;  for  mercy  is  a  part  of  God, 
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and  God  will  never  be  thought  as  having  let  the  cup 
dry  up  in  His  bosom,  to  indulge  Himaelf  only  in  the 
wrathful  severities  of  justice.  Still  God  is  love — 
always  to  be  love — only  the  retributions  of  justice  will 
be  now  so  branded  in,  tliat  no  one  turns  himself  to  the 
love;  holding  still  fast  the  "congenial  horrors"  that 
are  so  firmly  fastened  upon  him,  by  his  everlastingly 
persistent  ohoices. 

Now  if  any  one  imagines  that  God's  eternal  justice 
will  be  more  effectually  magnified,  by  running  its 
,  career  of  penalty  straight  through,  punishing  the  jot 
and  tittle  of  wrong,  by  the  jot  and  tittle  of  penalty, 
and  even  exacting  the  jot  and  tittle  of  satisfaction, 
before  it  can  suffer  forgiveness  itself  to  forgive  ;  I  con- 
fess it  does  not  so  appear  to  me.  I  see  no  honour 
accruing  to  God's  justice  when  it  mortgages  His  whole 
nature  beside;  rather  is  it  greatest,  when  He  maintains 
it  in  a  certain  hberty,  counBelling  for  it  and  work- 
ing His  great  ends  of  coimsel  by  it  Nay  it  will  bo 
greatest,  when  it  ia  closest  in  companiocahip  with 
mercy,  thundering  strong  help  in  the  wars  of  her  sub- 
duing ministry,  and  then  avenging  her  rejected  good- 
ness at  the  dose. 

tin  just  the  same  way  it  might  be  shown,  going  over 
the  ground  again,  that  mercy  never  bears  so  grand  a 
look,  or  moves  so  majestically,  as  when 
aiitc  Ktix  vui-h^  she  takes  counsel  of  jutitice.     No  man 
**"*"'■  is  ever  so  mngnificently  just  aa  he  that 

can  be  even  tenderly  merciful,  no  man  so  truly  merd- 
ful  as  one  that  can  hold  steadily  exact  the  balance  of 
truth  and  justice.  Our  highest  impressions  of  God' 
justice  are  obtained,  when  we  conceive  it  as  the  partly 
discretionary  disjiensation  of  a  mind  in  the  tenderness 
and  loving  patience  of  the  cross ;  our  highest  imprea- 
■ 
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sions  of  His  mercy,  when  we  conceive  it  as  the  wonder- 
ful sacrifice  to  which  even  His  justice  allows  Him  to 
bend  Little  honour  then  does  any  one  pay  to  God's 
judicial  majesty,  in  a  scheme  of  satisfaction  that  takes 
away  His  right  of  discretion,  and  requires  Him  to  stand 
for  His  exact  equivalent  of  pain,  according  to  the  count 
of  arithmetic. 

In  this  exposition  of  the  antagonism  between  justice, 
and  mercy,  I  have  said  nothing  of  what  may  even  be 
taken  as  being,  m  a  certain  view,  then:  2%^«,«i«iafe«e 
radical  union.  It.  is  a  little  remarkable  ^''^'^o*- 
how  near  many  writers  will  come  to  this  conclusion, 
when  treating  of  the  harmony  of  God's  attributes,  who 
will  yet,  when  treating  of  atonement,  represent  God's 
justice  and  mercy  in  a  thoroughly  grim  aspect  of  colli- 
sioa  Take  the  following  very  respectable  example  : — 
"  Wherefore  we  must  so  conceive  of  them  as  that,  in 
aU  respects,  they  may  be  consistent  and  harmonious ; 
as  that  His  wisdom  may  not  clash  with  His  goodness, 
nor  His  goodness  with  His  wisdom  ;  as  that  His  mercy 
may  not  jostle  with  His  justice,  nor  His  justice  with 
His  mercy ;  that  is,  we  must  conceive  of  Him  to  be  as 
wise  as  He  can  be  with  infinite  goodness,  as  good  as  He 
can  be  with  infinite  wisdom,  as  just  as  He  can  be  with 
infinite  mercy,  as  merciful  as  He  can  be  with  infinite 
justice.  For  to  be  wise  beyond  what  is  good,  is  craft ; 
to  be  good  beyond  what  is  wise,  is  dotage ;  to  be  just 
beyond  what  is  merciful,  is  rigour  \  to  be  merciful  be- 
yond what  is  just,  is  easiness;  that  is,  they  are  all 
imperfection,  so  far  as  they  are  beyond  what  is  perfect. 
Wherefore  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  not  to  represent 
these  His  moral  perfections  as  running  a  tilt  at  one 
another;  but  to  conceive  them  altogether    as  one 
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entire  perfection  ;  which,  though  it  exerts  itaelf  in 
different  ways,  and  actions,  and  operates  diversely, 
according  to  the  diversities  of  its  objects,  and  accord- 
ingly admits  of  different  names,  such  aa  wisdom, 
goodness,  justice,  and  mercy,  yet  ia  in  itself  hit  one 
timple  and  indivisible  prineiph  of  action."  *  The  as- 
sumption appears  to  be  that  all  God's  attributes,  being 
at  one  in  Hia  righteousness,  may  so  far  condition  each 
other  as  to  maintain  a  nieasurely  and  helpful  working 
with  each  other.  Where  then  shall  we  put  the  case 
of  one  totally  blocking  another,  and  refusing  to  allow 
a  step  of  movement  till  it  has  gotten  its  oomplote 
satisfaction  1  And  if  juetioe  may  block  the  way  of 
mercy,  why  may  not  mercy  as  properly  block  the  way 
of  justice !  To  say,  in  »nch  a  case,  that  both  " 
one  simple  and  indivisible  principle  of  action"  does 
not  appear  to  bo  veiy  significant.  What  we  call  lova 
does  itself  require  justice  to  be  done,  in  a  certain  c 
tingeucy,  because  it  is  necessary  to  the  fit  maintenance 
of  law,  and  the  order  and  safety  of  God's  kingdon 
What  we  call  mercy  is  agreed  by  all  to  be  the  uatut&I 
behest  of  love.  Justice  and  mercy  therefore,  both 
alike,  are  so  far  forms  of  love.  Again  the  same  is 
true  of  righteousness,  or  right — this  requires  both 
justice  and  mercy ;  for  no  being  can  ever  think  himself 
righteous,  who  does  not  exercise  mercy  where  mercy  is 
possible — "  faithful  and  just "  [righteous,]  says  on 
apostle  "  to  foi^ive  us  our  sins."  t  God  will  be  just, 
retributively,  because  He  is  righteoua  He  will  also 
be  merciful  and  for^viug,  because  He  is  righteous. 

In  our  own  human  judgments,  we  strike  into  this 
conception  readily,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  fi 
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how  the  two  are  compatible.  A  distinguished  English 
preacher,  travelling  in  the  country,  is  stopped  by  a 
highwayman  demanding  his  purse.  He  ^  ^^  ^^  .„^ 
descends  composedly  from  his  horse,  '»•<*<«»*• 
and  falling  on  his  knees,  ofiPers  a  prayer  for  the  guilty 
man,  that  he  may  be  regained  to  a  better  mode  of  life. 
lUsmg  he  says — "  Now  go  home  with  me  and  take  the 
place  I  will  give  you  in  my  family,  never  to  be  exposed, 
always  to  be  cared  for,  there  to  win  a  character  and  be 
known  from  this  time  forth,  God  helping  you,  as  a 
Christian  man."  The  offer  is  accepted,  the  promise 
fulfilled,  and  the  man  is  known  from  that  time  forth, 
as  an  example  of  fidelity  and  true  piety  towards  God ; 
only  giving  the  story  himself  many  years  after,  on  the 
death  of  his  benefactor.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  any 
one  that,  in  such  benefaction,  he  was  not  a  righteous 
man  %  Had  he  ever  a  scruple  himself  that  he  was  not  % 
Was  he  not  also  a  man  who,  in  a  different  case,  where 
no  such  opportunity  of  mercy  was  left,  would  stand 
firmly  by  the  laws,  and  the  rigid  execution  of  justice? 
Did  he  ever  even  think  to  accuse  himself,  as  being  in 
the  fault  of  laxity  concerning  justice  %  And  yet  he 
appears,  when  judged  by  the  judicial  analogies,  to  have 
become  accessory  after  the  fact,  by  concealing  the  crime 
committed ;  or  if  not  accessory,  to  have  been  guilty  of 
compounding  a  felony.  What  then  shall  we  say  of 
him,  but  that,  being  a  simply  righteous  man,  he 
thought  of  something  juster  than  political  justice ;  viz., 
to  forgive,  recover,  and  save  % 

Practically  then,  however  we  may  speculate  on  the 
subject,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  allowing 
the  compatibility  of  justice  and  mercy,    ^'"^i^  J^  ^ 
and  regarding  them  rather  as  comple- 
mentary than  contrary,  one  to  the  other.    May  we  not 
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even  auspect  that  it  ia  with  them,  much  hb  it  is  in  what 
is  now  called  "  the  correlation  of  forces  %  "  They  seem 
indeed  to  be,  and  in  fact  really  are,  very  different  one 
from  the  other — what  can  be  more  unlike  in  one  view, 
than  the  severities  of  God's  juatice,  and  the  benigni- 
ties of  His  mercy  i — and  yet,  as  we  are  shown  that 
motion  is  heat  or  convertible  into  it,  and  heat  into 
motion,  and  both  into  light,  and  all  into  chemical 
affinity,  and  as  all  these  forces,  esternally  viewed  so 
very  unlike,  are  even  radically  one  and  the  same,  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  allow  that  the  outagonism  of  < 
these  co-ordinate  factors  in  religion,  so  greatly  magnified 
hitherto,  is  after  all  a  -case  of  identity  rather — not  of  | 
identity  in  the  esperience,  but  of  identity  in  the  root  , 
and  causative  force  in  which  they  spring.  Is  there  not  ' 
as  good  reason  to  imagine  that  motion  ia  hurrying  away 
from  light,  and  light  pitching  into  cliemical  affinity, 
and  this  using  up  the  heat  of  the  planet  so  that  by 
and  by  the  stabQity  and  habitable  order  of  it  will  be 
gone  t  and  should  we  not  set  ourselves,  in  the  same 
way,  to  find  how  the  Creator  is  going  to  make  compen- 
sations to  the  forces,  for  the  leases  they  suffer  &om 
each  other  ?  And  yet  tehold  no  single  pennyweight 
is  lost,  for  all  the  forces  are  one  ! 

On  the  whole  this  matter  of  a  contrived  compensa- 
tion to  justice,    which    so   many  take  for   a  gospel, 
appears  to  me  to  contain  about  the  worst 
nS'XS^ir^  reflection  upon  God's  justice  tbat  could 
'"'**  be  stated,  without  some  great  offence 

against  reverence ;  for  in  whatever  manner  the  com- 
pensation, or  judicial  satisfaction,  is  conceived  to  bo 
made,  in  the  suffering  of  Christ,  we  shall  find  eveiy- 
thing  pushed  off  the  basis  of  truth.  The  justice  ai 
fied  is  satisfied  withinj^ticaj  the  forgiveness  prepared 
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is  forgiveness  on  the  score  of  paj  !  the  judgment-day 
award  disclaims  the  fact  o^  fomveness  after  payment 
made,  and  even  refuses  to  be  satisfied,  taking  payment 
again!    "VQiaLiafia^ime  has  become  of  the  penalties 
thfgaienfid^and  where  is  the  truth  of  the  law  %    The 
penalties  threatened,  as  against  wrong-doers,  are  not  to 
be  executed  on  them,  because  thej  have  been  executed 
on  a  right-doer  !  viz.,  Christ.     And  it  is  only  in  some 
logically  formal,  or  theologically  fictitious,  sense,  that 
they  are  executed  even  on  Him.     Many  of  the  best 
lechers,  it  is  true,  have  maintained  that  God's  threat- 
enings  do  not  amount  to  a  pledge  of  His  veracity ;  * 
and  it 'is  very  true  that  no  one  will  complain  of  any 
lack  of  veracity,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  executed 
against  him,  as  he  might  where  a  promise  of  good  is 
not  fulfilled  in  his  favour.     Still  there   is  obviously 
something  due  to  God's  dignity  in  the  matter.     Allow- 
ing that,  in  some  given  case.  He  might  safely  do  better 
by  a  transgressor  than  to    execute  the   threatened 
penalty,  it  is  very  plain  that  an  attempt  to  rule  in  the 
general,  by  a  mere  vapouring  of  penalty,  or  by  penalties 
always  to  be  remitted,  would  indicate  a  want  of  system 
and  magistrative  firmness,  too  closely  resembled  to  a 
want  of  truth,  to  allow  any  solid  title  to  respect. 

If  it  should  be  objected  that  as  much  defect  of 
truth  is  implied  in  the  mitigations  of  law  and  justice, 
Tmder  the  plan  I  have  sketched,  it  is  enough  to  answer 
that  no  mitigations  are  made  which  were  not  implicitly 
understood  in  the  verbal  threatenings  themselves. 
These  threatenings  only  declared  in  general  what  the 
grand  casualities  of  justice  were  bringing]to  pass,  acting 
by  themselves  ;  and  the  specific  variations  to  be  issued 

*  Discourses  and  Treatises  by  Dr.  Park.      Introductory  Essay, 
p.  16. 
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by  the  interactions  of  mercy  show  n 
justice,  and  support  no  charge  of  diacroponcy,  as  long 
as  the  retributive  caaoalitiea  continue  under  their 
naturally  immutable  ]an'a.  First  there  is  a  oatural 
order  of  justice,  then  there  is  a  supernatural  order  of 
mercy  interacting  with  it.  And  the  working  of  the 
two  is  so  difficult  to  be  traced,  so  complex  in  its  modes 
and  isauea,  that  no  judicial  sanction  could  be  verbally 
stated,  that  is  more  exact  or  closer  to  the  truth  of 
justice,  than  that  whioh  is  in  fact  asserted  ia  the 
penalties  denounced.  Why  then  should  any  fault  of 
truth  be  felt,  when  there  is  no  vapouring  im,  terrorem,  or 
shuffling  in  contraries,  but  only  a  regular  going  on  of 
justice  and  mercy — the  natural  order  and  the  super- 
natural— moving  with  locked  hands,  sometimes  issuing 
a  deliverance,  and  sometimes  a  finality  of  retribution; 
neither,  at  all,  violating  the  other  as  an  everlasting 
and  fixed  ordinance,  and  both  even  belpiug  each  other 
into  a  range  of  dignity  and  power  otherwise  unattain- 
able. The  forgivenesses  promised  are  not  emptied  of 
sound  reality  aa  such,  by  tbe  fact  that  they  are  legally 
paid  for.  The  perils  of  justice  are  the  real  perils  of 
real  justice,  not  of  justice  satisfied.  What  mercy  can 
do,  and  what  justice  will,  is  clear  as  tbe  nature  of 
both  ;  for  both  stand  fast  together,  as  they  have  eter- 
nally, ia  God's  unchangeable  righteousuesa. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  LAW  PBBOEPT   DULY   SANOTIPIED. 

The  doctrine  of  the  chapter  just  concluded  super- 
sedes, it  will  be  observed,  all  those  compensational  con- 
trivances for  the  saving  of  God's  justice,  which  have 
been  the  labour  of  theology  under  this  head  of  atone- 
ment ;  showing  how  justice  and  mercy  are  fsictors  in 
God's  plan  working  safely  together,  and  are  comple- 
mentary in  part  to  each  other  by  reason  of  the  anta- 
gonism of  their  functions ;  showing  also  how,  by  this 
same  qualified  antagonism,  the  order  of  God's  plan  is 
made  sure,  and  His  ends  of  government  accomplished. 
This  I  believe  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  and,  of 
course,  to  be  true.  Still  it  is  a  kind  of  truth  that  re- 
quires time  and  reflection,  and  is  not  likely  to  approve 
itself  generally  at  once.  Having  therefore  given  it 
forth  to  work  suggestively,  and  finally  to  approve  itself 
I  consent  to  waive  it,  and  go  on  with  my  argument, 
by  another  course  that  la  separate  and*  is  no  way 
dependent  on  it. 

Holding  now  in  view  the  same  particular  apprehen- 
sions of  damage,  from  the  introduction  of  forgiveness 
and  free  justification,  that  were  mentioned  in  the  close 
of  the  third  chapter,  I  propose,  in  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing chapters,  to  go  over  them  in  order,  and  show 
that  the  said  grounds  of  apprehended  damage  do  not 
exist ;  or  that,  if  they  might  exist,  they  are  adequately 
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provided  agaiust.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  provided 
against  by  any  strictly  compensative  arrangements, 
though  I  shall  bring  forward  and  specify  things  which 
others  may  take  as  compensatory,  in  respect  to  law  and 
justice,  if  they  choose. 

We  Bhall  ■be  discussing,  in  these  chapters,  what  many 
take  for  the  whole  subject ;  via.,  the  ground  of  forgive- 
ness ;  but  as  this,  in  the  view  I  am  giving,  is  no  real 
subject  at  all,  I  do  not  propose  the  matter  to  be  inve&- 
tigated  in  that  fono.  I  propose  rather  to  inquire  what 
is  the  working  of  forgiveness  itself,  aa  accomplished  by 
the  Moral  Power  of  Chriet  in  His  Sacrifice  \  It  appears 
to  be  supposed  that  forgiveness  is  a  mere  letting  go  of 
the  guilty,  just  as  a  naan  who  has  been  injured  by 
another  lets  him  go,  consentingly,  without  further  blame. 
But  there  is  this  very  imraense  difference,  if  we  wi!l  not 
be  deceived  by  the  most  superScial  notion  possible,  be- 
tween our  letting  go  of  an  advei-siuy  and  God's,  that, 
while  our  adversary  is  wholly  quit  of  our  impeachment, 
God's  is  really  bound  fast  in  the  chains  of  justice  and 
penal  causation,  and  held  as,  fixedly  in  their  fires,  after 
he  is  let  go,  as  before.  Merely  telling  him  that  he  is 
forgiven  signifies  nothing,  even  though  it  he  by  a  voice 
from  heaven.  He  must  he  forgiven,  the  forgivenesa 
must  he  eseouted,  by  an  inward  change  that  takes  him 
out  of  his  bondages,  and  the  hell  of  penal  causations 
loosed  by  hia  sin,  and  brings  him  forth  into  the  hbertiea 
of  love  and  adoptioa  This  will  be  effected  by  the  grace 
ofChrist  in  His  vicarious  sacrifice.  And  then  the  ques- 
tion follows,  how  the  forgiveness,  the  real  deliverance 
accomplished  by  Him,  may  consist  with  the  precept, 
and  the  enforcements  of  law,  aud  the  reetoral  justice  of 
God)  No  ffround  of  forgiveness  is  wanted;  but  only 
that  the  forgiveness  itself  be  executed  in  a  way  to 
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save  all  the  great  interests  of  eternal  authority  and 
government. 

The  first  named  groimd  of  apprehension  is,  that  the 
law  precept  may  seem  to  be  loosely  held  and  fall  into 
practical  dishonour.  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law 
through  faith  %     God  forbid;  yea  we  establish  the  law. 

I  turn  the  question  here,  as  regards  the  precept 
of  the  law,  upon  the  particular  word  honour;  partly 
because  it  is  historical,  being  a  favourite  word  of 
Anselm  for  such  uses ;  and  partly 
because  there  is  no  other  word  so  ap-  tJ^l^^V/m 
propriate.  Sm  dishonours  the  law,  '««'^<^'- 
breaks  it  down,  tramples  it  in  customary  contempt, 
raises  a  feeling  of  disrespect  in  mankind  strong  enough 
to  be  itself  called  the  law  of  this  world.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  punishment ;  which  is  that  self-asserting 
act  of  God,  in  its  behalf,  by  which  He  invests  it  with 
honour.  For  it  must  be  remembered  here,  that  we  are 
not  looking  for  some  scheme  of  penal  substitution, 
compensation,  satisfaction,  but  are,  in  fact,  discussing 
the  great  question  how  it  is  that  God  forgives;  or, 
what  is  the  same,  accomplishes  the  restoration  of  fallen 
character  ?  Where  it  is  coming  out,  that  He  gets  a 
great  part  of  this  power,  not  by  His  mere  love  and 
suffering  patience  and  divine  sympathy  in  Christ,  but 
also  in  part  by  the  invigoration  of  law  and  its  moral 
impressions.  A  very  small  matter  it  will  be  in  this 
view,  that  He  manages  to  just  save  the  law  by  some 
judicial  compensation — He  does  infinitely  more.  He 
intensifies  and  deepens  the  impression  of  law,  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  comes  out  re-enacted,  as  it  were,  to  be 
fulfilled  in  a  higher  key  of  observance. 

To  make  this  very  important  fact  apparent,  attention 
is  called  to  four  distinct  points  of  view,  in  which  Christ, 
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by  His  sacrifice,  magnifies,  if  I  should  not  rather  say 
glorifies,  the  precept  of  the  law. 

L  ^e^^torramen_to  tlie_prece£t.     If  there  were  no 
instituted  law,  none  but  the  law  before  govemment, 
oirut  r«»™  (o  t^ere  would  be  no  doubt  of  this.     But 
tht  pnrrpt.  j[jg  instituted  law  goes  by  onforcomsnt, 

and  is  honoured  because  of  the  enforcement ;  how  then 
can  it  be  honoured  in  a  loss  of  the  same,  that  is,  in  for- 
giveneas !  Because,  I  answer,  the  subject  forgiven  is 
restored  to  all  precept ;  not  to  the  Right  or  Precept 
Absolute  only,  but  impliedlyto  all  tlie  statutes  of  God's 
instituted  goTemment,  for  the  application  and  the  en- 
forced sanction  of  that.  So  matter  then  if  the  forgiven 
aoul  13  taken  clean  by  the  eanctioas,  to  think  only  of 
precept.  All  the  more  and  not  the  less  does  he  honour 
it,  that  he  is  brought  into  a  love  of  it,  and  of  God  by 
whom  it  is  enforced,  such  that  his  obedience  becomea 
an  inspiration.  We  may  even  say  that  he  is  released 
from  the  Uw  wherein  he  "was  held  ;  but  we  only  mean 
that  the  righteouHness  of  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  him,  by 
the  fi-ee  assent  of  his  hberty,  outninning  all  enforce- 
ment. If  then  Christ  restores  to  anch  a  noble  confor- 
mity, raising  the  whole  stature  of  life  and  quality  of 
being  iu  them  that  are  restored,  how  can  it  be  said 
that  the  precept  of  the  law  is  made  void  or  put  in 
dishonour  ?  la  it  any  more  dishonoured,  or  made  void, 
in  the  case  of  such  as  are  not,  and  will  not  be,  re- 
stored 1  Has  any  remission  been  eitended  to  them  i 
JuBt  contrary  to  that,  they  are  going  to  be  made 
resimnsible  in  fact  and  iu  strict  justice,  for  their  con- 
tempt and  rejection,  not  of  the  precept  only,  bnt  of  the 
great  merqf  tendered  them,  to  help  their  recovery 
into  it. 
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On  the  whole,  there  appears  to  be  no  single  point 
where  any  loss  of  honour  can  be  imagined,  as  far  as 
the  precept  is  concerned.  Christ  beholds  it  from  the 
first  moment  onward,  doing  nothing  and  wanting 
nothing,  in  all  the  immense  travail  of  His  incarnate 
ministry  and  death,  but  to  commend  the  Righteousness 
and  Beauty  of  it,  and  regain  lost  men  to  that  homage 
which  is  at  once  their  own  blessedness  and  its  everlast- 
ing honour. 

11.  Christ  honouipa^tba^recept,  not  only  in  what 
He  does  for  our  sake,  in  restoring  us  to  it  and 
forgiving  us  in  it,  but  quite  as  much  jn  what  He  doeE[ 
for  its  sake,  to  restore  and  save  it  also. 
For  how  shall  He  so  magnify  the  law,  and  estdbiisket  the 
as  by  setting  it  on  high,  enthroning  it  in  ^^  '***^"^' 
love,  organizing  in  it  a  kingdom  worthy  of  its  breadth 
beneficence,  dignity,  and  all-encompassing  order  1  We 
often  magnify  Christ's  work  as  being  a  work  of  salva- 
tion for  men,  because  it  is  in  this  view  that  it  makes  an 
appeal  so  persuasive  to  human  feeling ;  but  there  is 
nothing  He  would  spurn  Himself,  with  a  more  total 
disallowance,  than  the  thought  of  a  salvation  gotten 
up  for  men,  one  side  of  the  grand,  everlasting  law,  in 
which  God's  empire  stands.  We  greatly  mistake,  if  we 
think  that  Christ  is  doing  everything  here,  as  pro- 
secuting a  suit  before  human  feeling,  and  to  bring 
human  souls  out  of  trouble ;  He  wants  to  bring  then^ 
into  righteousness  ;  and  that  again,  not  for  their  sakes 
only,  but  a  great  deal  more  for  righteousnegal_sake  ; 
to  heal  the  elemental  war,  and  settle  everlasting  order, 
in  that  good  law  which  is  the  inherent  principle  of 
order. 

What  meaning  there  may  be  in  this  ought,  hence- 
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forth,  to  be  never  a  secret  to  our  American  people, 
our  four  years  of  dreadful  civil  war,  what  i 
eacrificea  of  blood  and  treasure  bave  we  made;  refiising 
to  be  weakened  by  sorrow,  or  shaken  by  diecourage- 
ment,  or  even  to  be  slackened  by  unexpected  years  of 
delay.  Failure  was  prophesied  on  every  hand  ;  compo- 
aitiouB  were  proposed  without  number.  Yet  nothing 
could  meet  our  feeling  but  to  save  the  integrity  of  our 
institutions,  and  for  ever  establish  the  broken  order  of 
the  law.  All  the  stress  of  our  gigantic  effort  hinged  on 
this  and  this  alone.  No  composition  conld  be  eodiired, 
or  even  thought  of,  that  did  not  settle  us  in  obedience, 
and  pacify  us  in  the  sovereignty  of  law ;  and,  to  the 
more  rational  of  us,  nothing  appeared  to  lay  a  suffi- 
ciently firm  basis  of  order,  but  the  clearance  somehow 
of  that  which  has  been  the  mockciy  of  our  principles, 
and  the  ferment  eyen,  from  the  first,  of  our  discord. 
The  victory  we  sighed  for,  and  the  salvation  we  sought, 
were  aunnned  up  in  the  victory  and  salvation  of  law. 
Failing  in  this  everythijig  would  he  lost.  Succeed- 
ing in  this  all  sacrifice  was  cheap,  even  that  of  our 
first-bom. 

What  now  do  we  see  in  the  saorifice  of  Christ,  but 
that  He,  only  in  a  vastly  higher  and  more  grandly 
heroic  devotion  of  His  life,  is  doing  all  for  the  violated 
honoiir  and  broken  sovereignty  of  law.  He  proposes, 
indeed,  to  be  a  Saviour  to  men  ;  but  the  gist  of  the 
salvation,  both  to  na  and  to  Him,  is  that  1 
original  order  is  to  be  restored  in  us,  and  made  solid 
and  glorious,  in  the  crowning  of  God's  instituted 
government  for  ever.  Everything  that  we 
fore,  in  the  incarnate  life  and  aufFering  death,  is  God 
magnifying  the  honours  of  His  law  by  the  stress  of  His 
own  stupendous  sacrifioe.     Such  an  amount  of  feeling. 
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put  into  the  governmental  order,  commends  it  to  our 
feeling ;  and  also  turns  our  feeling  into  awe  before  it 
The  law  is  raised  as  precept,  in  this  manner,  to  a  new 
pitch  of  honour,  and  the  power  of  impression  given  to 
it,  by  the  vicarious  sacrifice  and  more  than  mortal 
heroism  of  Jesus,  is  the  principal  cause  of  that  immense 
progress  in  moral  sensibility  and  opinion,  that  distin- 
guishes the  Christian  populations  of  the  world.  What 
they  so  much  feel  and  have  coming  in  upon  their  moral 
sensibility,  in  ways  so  piercing,  is  the  law  of  duty, 
glorified  by  suffering  and  the  visibly  divine  sacrifice  of 
the  cross. 

III.  Cjiiist  adds  authority  and  honour  to  the  law- 

prefifiijt,  as  being,  in  His  own  person,  the  incarnation 

of  ity  In  itself,  what  we  call  law  is  im- 

—  '  Ht\*  m-mes  the 

personal,  a  cold  mandatory  of  abstrac-  incai-riation  of  the 

tion.  Its  authority,  as  such,  is  the  con- 
viction it  is  able  to  produce  of  its  own  imperative 
right.  An  additional  honour  and  authority  is  given  it 
also,  when  Grod  re-afl&rms  it,  and  from  the  point  of  His 
invisible  majesty,  assumes  the  maintenance  of  it.  A 
certain  authority  is  gained  for  it  also  by  impressive 
circmnstance,  when  it  is  delivered  from  the  thundering 
and  smoking  mountain  top.  By  the  cold  intimidation 
of  such  a  pronouncement,  it  even  becomes  appalling ; 
it  makes  the  people  quake  and  shiver.  Still  the  cold- 
ness and  the  stem  decretive  majesty  partly  benumb 
conviction.  To  have  its  full  authority  felt,  it  must  be 
brought  nigh  in  its  true  geniality  and  warmth,  as  a 
gift  to  the  higher  nature  of  souls ;  exactly  as  it  is, 
when  it  is  incarnated  and  made  personal  in  Christ, 
addressing  hmnan  conviction  by  His  human  voice. 
For  Christ   is  not,  as  many  seem  to  fancy,  a  mere 
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half-cbaracter  of  God  incamatej  a  kind  of  incamaW' 
weakness  in  the  figure  of  a  loTe-principle,  separateit 
from  Bveiything  else  in  God's  greatiieas,  necesBary  W 
the  tonic  vigour  of  love.  Being  the  incarnation  ( 
God,  the  full  round  character  of  God  as  He  is  must  b0 
included — authority,  justice,  purity,  trath,  fora^vt 
gentleneBS,  suffering  love,  all  excellence.  All  these,  it 
feet,  belong  to  God's  character,  and  they  are  herif 
brought  nigh,  brought  into  concrete  expresBion,  thia 
to  be  entered,  by  Christ,  as  a  complete  moral  powMj' 
into  Boula.  They  woxk  all  together,  in  His  charitiei^ 
in  His  miracles,  in  Hia  doctrine,  in  His  death,  i 
gent  with  Him,  aa  it  were,  when  He  rises  and  goes  op 
on  high,  there  to  assume  tbe  kingdom  with  Him  anA 
to  judge  the  worlds.  Hence  the  remarkable  authontjS 
that  is  felt  to  be  somehow  embodied  in  Him,  e 
from  the  first.  There  is  really  more  of  authority  foB 
the  precept  of  law,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthe*, 
than  there  is  in  the  whole  five  books  of  Moses  j  nayj 
there  is  more  in  His  simple  beatitudes  themselve 
Tor  mora!  ideas  and  the  claims  of  duty  under  God^ 
are  brought  specinJly  nigh,  when  spoken  thus,  out  < 
human  feeling,  to  the  living  sensibility  and  conscious! 
want  of  human  hearts.  Scarcely  necessary  was  it  fi 
Him  to  add,  that  no  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  should' 
fail ;  still  less,  when  the  mysterious  authority  o 
manner  and  person  were  always  enforcing  the  sam* 
impression.  He  spake  with  authority,  they  said,  aaft 
not  as  the  Scribes,  "  never  man  spake  like  this  man."' 
His  simple  definition,  or  summation  of  law — "Thoct 
ehalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  ail  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  tha 
first  and  great  comma.ndment.  And  the  second  is  like 
onto  it.     Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself"—* 
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seemed,  to  the  captious  scribe,  a  kind  of  second  giving 
of  the  law,  so  divinely  impressive  was  the  manner,  and 
he  durst  not  question  farther.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  j  for,  in  His  person,  not  the  love  only,  but  the 
law,  nay,  the  instituted  government  of  God  itself  is 
incarnated  and  become  a  person.  It  is  seen  when  He 
is  looked  upon,  heard  when  He  speaks.  What  then 
shall  be  so  felt  as  the  authority  of  His  manner  ?  How 
else  shall  law,  too,  get  a  presence  so  majestic  in  the 
world,  as  when  it  thus  becomes  the  good,  great  King 
of  promise — Immanuel — Messiah  %  But  these  are  all 
inferior  and  scarcely  more  than  accessory  arguments ; 
the  principal  remains  to  be  added  which  is  this — 

IV.  The  almost  inconceivable  honour  Christ  confers 
on  the  law  precept,  in  the  fact  that  His  incarnation, 
life,  and  death  upon  the  cross — all  that 
I  have  included  in  His  vicarious  sacri- 
fice— ^are  the  fruit  of  His  own  free  ^^' 
homage  and  eternally  acknowledged  obligation  to  the 
law  ;  in  one  word  His  Deific  obedience. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  law  before  government,  the 
eternal  absolute  law  of  right.  Under  it,  and  by  it,  as 
existing  in  logical  order  before  God's  perfections,  even 
they,  as  we  found  reason  to  believe,  have  their  spring. 
It  was  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  any  very  elaborate 
argument ;  for  it  cannot  escape  the  discovery  of  any 
one,  that  if  God  has  moral  perfections  of  any  kind, 
they  must  have  a  standard  law,  and  obtain  their 
quality  of  merit,  by  their  fulfilment  of  that  law.  Of 
course  there  is  no  precedence  of  time  in  the  law,  as 
compared  with  the  date  of  God's  perfections,  but  there 
must  be  a  precedence  of  order,  and  the  law  must  be 
obligatory  in  that  precedence.     But  we  come  now  to  a 
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matter  ■which,  to  moat  minds,  wiU  be  more  remote  and 
more  difficult ;  tik,,  to  the  fact,  that  God  haa  not  only 
a  character  everlastingly  perfected  in  right,  but  that, 
by  the  same  law,  He  is  lield  to  a  suffering  goodness 
for  His  enemies,  oven  to  tliat  particular  work  in  time, 
which  we  call  the  -ricarious  sacrifica  of  Christ,  Christ 
was,  in  this  view,  under  obligation  to  be  the  redeemer 
He  was  ;  and  fulfilling  that  obligation.  He  conferred 
an  honour  on  the  law  fulfilled,  such  as  could  not  be 
conferred  by  any  stringency  of  justice  laid  upon  the 
race  itself  A  point  so  remote  from  many,  and  yet  of 
BO  great  consequence,  requires  to  be  more  carefully 
established. 

Consider  aud  make  due  account  then,  of  the  &ct, 
that  the  eternal  law  of  right,  which  we  cannot 
well  deny  is  the  basis  of  God's  perfections,  and 
of  all  law  human  and  divine,  is  only 
and  lovi  u  Villi-  another  conception  of  the  law  of  love  j 
'^^""y^  and  that,  as  the  righteousness  of  God 
fulfils  the  Right,  bo  it  ia  declared  that  "  God  is  Lo7e," 
aa  being  another  equally  valid  conception  of  His 
eternal  perfections.  The  two  principles,  right  and 
love,  appear  to  exactly  measure  each  other.  One  is 
the  law  absolute,  or  idealj  commanding  the  soul,  even 
if  it  were  to  exist  in  solitude ;  the  other  is  the  law 
relational,  grounded  on  the  sense  of  relationship  to 
other  beings,  who  may  be  socially  affected  by  our  acta. 
Thus  every  one  who  will  be  and  do  right,  in  the  large 
and  complete  sense  of  the  principle,  will  as  certainly 
love  all  beings,  whether  God  or  men,  whether  friends 
or  enemies,  whether  deserving  or  unworthy,  with  whom 
he  finds  himself  la  relation.  The  law  of  love  appeara 
to  be,  in  some  sense,  a  law  of  revelation,  aa  the  law  of 
r^t  is  not.    And  yet  the  law  of  love  is  just  as  truly 
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grounded  in  nature,  commands  the  assent  of  natural 
conviction  just  as  invincibly,  when  it  is  once  stated. 
The  only  reason  why  it  is  not  propounded  universally 
as  a  principle  of  natural  morality,  is  that  the  close 
relationality  of  it  is  cross  to  our  humanly  selfish 
habit.  We  can  talk  of  being  right,  and  are  willing 
to  think  of  that  as  a  duty,  because  we  can  put  a 
lower,  merely  conventional,  and  market  sense  on  the 
word,  that  acconmiodates  our  self-approbation;  but  we 
shrink  from  the  law  of  love,  and  do  not  propose  it 
in  our  schemes  of  ethics,  because  we  do  not  consciously 
recognize  and  practically  own  the  brotherhood  of  other 
beings.  In  a  certain  philanthropic  and  romantic  way, 
we  do  it,  but  to  have  the  law  drawn  close  enough  to 
put  us  imder  bonds  of  concern  for  them,  and  even  of 
suffering  and  sacrifice  for  their  sake,  is  not  a  kind  of 
standard  that  we  naturally  propose.  Very  admirable 
and  truly  great  is  the  example,  when  it  is  fulfilled;  we 
are  even  quite  melted  in  the  tenderness  it  excites;  but 
the  goodness  is  too  nearly  superlative,  the  standard 
too  high,  and  we  look  for  some  other  in  some  lower 
key. 

But  this  will  not  be  the  manner  of  God.  Love  to 
Him  is  Eight  and  Bight  to  Him  is  Love.  And,  as 
certainly  as  He  is  in  this  law  of  love,  chrUtfimsetef 
He  will  suffer  the  pains  of  love,  He  will  ^^  obligation. 
go  beyond  all  terms  of  mere  justice  or  desert,  yield 
up  resentments,  pass  by  wrongs  already  suffered,  put 
Himself  in  a  way  to  receive  the  wrongs  and  bear  the 
violence  even  of  personal  enemies,  if  He  can  hope  to 
do  them  good  with  no  counterbalancing  injury.  In  a 
word.  He  will  so  insert  Himself  into  the  miseries,  and 
even  into  the  guilt  of  their  state,  as  to  have  them  as  a 
burden  on  His  feeling,  contriving,  by  whatever  method, 
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at  wbatever  ezpenae,  to  liring  them  relleC  AH  this  iu 
etentftl  obligation.  We  do  not  commonly  apeak  of 
God  as  a  being  under  obligation,  because,  being  trana- 
grSBBOra  oureelvea,  we  associate  some  idea  of  constraint 
and  even  fear  with  obligatioa;  yet  what  are  God's 
moral  perfeetiona,  but  His  mind's  free  homage  to  bind- 
ing priaciples  1  And  if  the  principles  are  not  good 
enough  to  bind,  what  is  the  merit  of  their  observaneel 
God  is  of  course  amenable  to  no  law,  as  prescribed 
by  a  superior — enough  that  He  is  freely,  gloriously, 
amenable  to  law,  in  its  own  self-aseerting  majesty; 
that  which,  lilce  Himself,  is  eternal,  that  which  He 
"possessed  in  the  beginning  of  His  way,  before  His 
works  of  old."  Perhaps  it  is  better  not  to  aay  that 
He  is  tinder  law,  lest  we  associate  some  constraint,  or 
limitation,  but  that  He  is  in  it,  has  it  for  the  spring  of 
His  character  and  counsel,  and  so  of  Hia  beatitude  fwr 
ever.  Even  as  Hooker  eloquently  says— "that  law 
which  hath  been  of  God  and  with  God  everlastingly  " 
— "  it  is  laid  up  in  the  bosom  of  God." 

God  then  does  not  make  the  law  of  love,  or  impoee 
it  upon  us  by  His  own  mere  wilL  It  is  with  Him  as 
an  eternal,  necessary,  immutable,  law,  existing  in  logical 
order  before  His  will,  and  commanding,  in  the  right  of 
its  own  excellence,  His  will  and  hfe,  This  being  given, 
all  Hia  plans,  decrees,  creations,  and  eseoutoiy  statutes 
are  built  to  it,  as  the  Leavens  by  the  eternal  laws  of 
geometry.  And  so,  all  government  being  cast  in  this 
mould,  God  is  united  to  creatures,  creatures  to  God 
and  to  each  other,  by  this  one  common  term,  which 
interprets  and  unifies  all.  Were  there  any  being, 
whether  Creator,  or  creature,  who  had  a  different 
kind  of  law,  prescribing  a  different  kind  of  virtue,  hs 
would  be  unintelligible  to  the  others,  and  practically 
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unrelated  to  them.     And  his  virtue,  call  it  by  what 
ever  epithets  of  distinction,  could  not  even  pass  the 
audit  of  a  common  respect  and  praise. 

In  this  manner  we  are  prepared  for  the  conclusion 
and  even  brought  down  close  upon  it,  that  Christ  came 
into  the  world,  as  the  incarnate  Word 
and  Saviour  of  sinners,  just  because  the  iwnai  'V^  o&i^ 
eternal,  necessary  law  of  love  made  it  *^^' 
obligatory  in  Him  to  be  such  a  Saviour.     It  is  with 
Him  even  as  the  apostle  represents,,  when  he  says — 
"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  { 
of  Christ."     It  is  not  commandment  that  he  speaks  of, 
but  it  is  law,  that  same  which  rested  on  the  divine 
nature  and  which  Christ  fulfilled  in  His  sacrifice ;  that 
same  in  which  He  gave  Himself,  for  love's  sake,  even 
to  death  for  malefactors  and  enemies.     The  essentially 
vicarious  action  of  the  love-principle  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  makes  the  want,  or  woe,  or  even  sin,  of 
others  its  own  personal  concern,  I  have  sufficiently 
shown  already,*  but  I  find  the  point  so  finely  con- 
ceived  by    Edwards,   that  I    am   tempted    here    to 
cite  his  language;  only  wishing  that  he  could  have 
seen  the   reach  of  what  he  is  saying,   as    affording 
the  only  good  and  right  solution  of  the  substitution 
of  Christ,  or  of  the  Scripture  expressions 
conoermng  it.     "  A  strong  exercise  of  axstwn,  of  love  pa- 
love  excites  a  lively  idea  of  the  objects  ^"^    ^    wa    . 
beloved.      And  a  strong  exercise  of  pity  excites  a 
lively  idea  of  the  misery  imder  which  he  pities  them. 
Christ's  love  and  pity  fixed  the  idea  of  them  in  His 
mind,  as  if  He  had  been  really  they,  and  fixed  their 
calamity  in  His  mind  as  though  it  had  been  really  His. 
A  very  strong  and  hvely  love  and  pity  towards  the 
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miserable  tends  to  make  their  case  ours  ;  aa,  in  other 
respects  so  io  this,  in  particular,  aa  it  doth,  in  an  idea, 
place  TIB  in  their  stead,  under  their  miseiy,  with  a  most 
lively,  feeling  sense  of  that  misery ;  aa  it  were  feeling 
it  for  them,  actually  suffering  it  in  their  stead  by. 
strong  sympathy."  *  Thus  it  was  that  Christ  bore  TTiw 
burden  aa  being  under  the  eternal  law  of  love,  and  so 
fulfilled  it  as  to  rnaki*  it,  in  some  really  impressiye 
sense,  ifia  law — "the  law  of  Christ" 

There  was  no  constraint  in  the  obligation,  it  is  true ; 
the  more  wonderful  therefore  is  the  grace  of  the 
obedience  that  is  yielded  so  freely.  And  of  course  the 
obligation,  when  we  thus  speak,  is  not  any  obligation 
I  due  to  us.     We  had  no  claims  to  lay  upon  Him,  any 

re  than  our  enemy  has  a  claim  upon  iis,  that  we 
shall  sacrifice  our  peace,  or  life,  to  his  benefit.  It  was 
simply  obligation  to  the  grand,  everlasting,  esaentially 

arious  principle  of  love,  an  obligation  to  be  gracious, 
Mid  do  by  His  disobedient  siibjecta,  aince  He  could 
well  do  it,  better  than  they  deserve ;  which  if  He  could 
not  consent  to.  He  must  be  quite  another  and  less 
approvable  character  before  the  standards  of  His  own 
perfect  mind.  There  is  nothing  optional,  as  many 
conceive  in  His  sacrifice.  He  could  renounce  it,  only 
as  He  could  the  honours  of  His  own  perfect  character. 
In  it  He  is  just  as  good  as  He  is  in  obligation  to 
be.  If  better,  then  either  He  is  better  than  He  should 
be,  or  the  law  less  good  than  it  ought  to  be.  Whereas 
it  is  the  exact  merit,  the  glory  of  both,  that  they 
punctually  meet  in  the  utmost  limit  of  good. 

The  conception  of  some  such  obligation,  or  obedi- 
ence to  obligation,  in  the  work  and  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
has   been  more  or  less  nearly  approached  by  many. 
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Thus  Anselm,  while  conceiving  that  Christ  undertakes 
the  work  at  His  option,  still  imagines  a  kind  of  obli- 
gation 'poit  requiring  it  of  God  Himself.  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^ 
**Does  not  the  reason  why  God  ought  ^'^^' 
to  do  the  things  we  speak  of  seem  absolute  enough, 
when  we  consider  that  the  human  race,  that  work  of 
His  so  very  precious,  was  wholly  ruined,  and  that  it 
was  not  seemly  that  the  purpose  which  God  had  in 
man  should  fall  to  the  ground  ?  "*  Bellamy  also  con- 
ceives that  G-od,  in  requiring  perfect  obedience  of  man 
as  the  condition  of  his  well  being,  even  careftdly 
squared  His  own  action  by  the  golden  rule,  in  a  way 
of  volimteer  allegiance  to  it,  saying,  "  I  did  as  well  by 
mankind,  as  I  should  desire  to  have  been  done  by 
Myself,  had  I  been  in  their  case  and  they  in  mine ;  for 
when  My  Son,  who  is  as  Myself,  came  to  stand  in  their 
place,  I  required  the  same  of  Him."  f 

But  there  is  another  version  of  the  obedience  of 
Christ — the  same  which  is  indicated  in  these  last 
words — which  requires  our  attention. 
Thus  many,  givmg  to  certain  words  of  c^^^^^^^ 
Scripture  a  meaning  favoured  by  their  ^^  obedience  to 
most  superficial  acceptation,  look  upon 
it  never  as  the  obedience  of  God  Himself  to  the 
eternal,  necessary  law,  but  as  being  that  of  a  certain 
second  person,  who  is  somehow  other  and  not  God, 
contributed  by  hun  to  God  for  sinners.  Obtainmg 
thus  a  peculiar  merit  by  his  suffering  obedience,  the 
second  person,  they  conceive,  is  able  to  pay  the  first 
for  the  letting  go  of  their  punishment.  And  they 
quote,  as  authority  for  this,  all  the  texts  that  speak  of 
Christ  as  being  sent,  or  commanded  by  the  Father,  as 

*  Cur  DeuB  Homo,  Lib.  1.,  Gap.  ir. 
t  Vol.  1.,  p.  259. 
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doing  His  will,  as  obedient  unto  death,  for  the  Father's 
reward.  As  if  one  Person  of  the'  Trinity,  patting 
another  under  command,  and  sending  Him  into  the 
world  to  suffer  and  die  for  ein,  were  any  perm iseible 
account  either  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the  suffering. 
Why  must  we  take  hold  of  words  in  this  manner,  with- 
out oonsidoring  at  all  the  conditions  of  the  subject 
matter  I  The  Father  la  above,  representing  the  eternal 
government ;  the  Son  is  a  man  below,  acting,  so  far, 
under  and  obeying  that  government.  But  in  another, 
wholly  consistent  view.  He  is,  in  His  human  person, 
the  eapress  image  and  outward  type  of  what  is  most 
intense  and  deepest  in  the  character  and  action  of  God 
Himself ;  representing,  in  what  is  called  His  obedience 
to  the  Father,  the  everlasting  obedience  of  the  whole 
Divine  nature  to  the  ideal,  fimdamental  law.  Thus 
when  He  testifies — "I  came  not  to  do  mine  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me  " — "  as  the  Father 
gave  roe  commandment  so  I  do,"  He  ie  to  be  under- 
stood just  as  He  is  when  He  says— "the  Father  ia 
greater  than  I ;  "  that  is,  not  as  declaring  His  literal 
inferiority,  and  His  subjection  as  the  eternal  Son,  oi 
second  Person,  to  the  Father's  mandates,  but  as  speak- 
ing for  the  human  state  He  is  in,  and  refusing  to  be 
made  an  idol  of  in  His  human  figure.  He  is  only  say- 
ing, do  not  stop  at  me,  and  localise  God  quantitively 
in  me,  when  He  is  only  in  me,  as  being  eipressed  by 
me.  Let  your  thought  begin  at  me,  and  then,  count- 
ing me  one  with  the  Father,  in  what  you  have  dis- 
covered by  me,  let  it  travel  up  and  crown  itself 
Him.  Having  gotten  out  of  me  the  feeling  and 
character  of  the  God  invisible,  count  that  having  seen 
me  "ye  have  seen  the  Father  that  sent  me  ;"  that, 
what  I  have  called  my  obedience  to  Him,  ye  have  w 
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that  everlasting  obedience  to  law,  which  is  the  essence 
and  soul  of  His  perfections.  Let  your  homage  there- 
fore be  to  Him,  as  the  Grod  above  limitation,  discovered 
to  yoiur  love  in  and  by  limitation. 

In  this  manner,  Christ  is  always  contriving  to  cany 
men's  thoughts  above,  or  up  through,  his  Humanity, 
and  forbid  their  coming  to  a  period  of  stunted  measure- 
ment in  His  human  person.  He  takes  the  subject 
state,  doing  and  showing  eveiy  thing  in  and  by  that 
state,  and  then,  referring  it  back  to  that  unseen  sove- 
reign state  of  which  it  is  the  representation.  Any 
other  conception  of  the  matter,  such  as  puts  the  Son 
literally  under  the  tutelage  and  authority  of  the 
Father,  is  a  superstition  put  for  doctrine,  and  not  any 
rational  belief.  God  is  three  in  no  such  sense  that  He 
is  not  one ;  least  of  all  is  He  three,  in  any  such  sense, 
that  He  has  relations  of  authority  and  subjection  in 
His  threeness.  The  obedience  of  Christ,  then,  repre- 
sents just  that  which  we  have  seen  to  be  included  in 
God's  moral  perfection,  or  righteousness;  viz.,  the 
everlasting  obedience  of  His  nature  to  the  law  of  right, 
or  of  love.  Nay,  if  we  will  let  our  plummet  down  to  /  |  )  \ 
the  bottom  of  this  great  sea,  the  cross  of  Jesus  repre- 


sents and  reveals  the  tremendous  cross  that  is  hid  in  \        \ 
the  bosom  of  God's  love  and  life  from  eternity. 

It  is  obvious  enough  that,  in  such  a  way  of  obedi- 
ence, Christ  makes  a  contribution  of  honour  to  the  law 
He  obeys,  that  will  do  more  to  enthrone 
it  in  our  reverence,  than  all  the  dese-  ^^  ^iSTu  m 
orations  of  sin  have  done  to  pluck  it  ^^^***^'**'^ 
down — more  too,  than  all  conceivable 
pimishments,  to  make  it  felt  and  keep  it  in  respect. 
The  grand  evil  of  sin  is  that  it  tramples  law  and  brings 
it  into  contempt.     Many,  too,  apprehend  danger  from 
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the  full  remission  of  ein,  lest  it  should  leave  the  law 
trampled  and  without  vindication,  and  reveal  a  kind  of 
indifference  to  it  in  God,  that  will  be  fatal  to  all  due 
impreBsiona  of  ita  authority  and  sanctity.  Here  then, 
over  against  all  such  damages  and  apprehended  mis- 
chiefa  of  laaity,  we  aow  place  the  momentouB,  grandly 
impressive,  fact  of  Christ's  obedience^Hia  obedience 
unto  death — taken  as  an  eihibition  of  God's  eternal 
homage  to  law,  and  of  the  cross  of  sacrifice  by  which 
Pis  feeling  and  will  aje  everlastingly  bowed  to  the 
burdens  of  pity  and  stiffering.  Even  as  Christ  Him- 
self conceives  the  representative  nature  of  His  whole 
life,  when  He  says — "  I  Hive  glorified  thee  on  the 
earth." 

Now  I  do  not  uudertako  to  show,  be  it  observed, 
that  Christ  came  into  the  world,  in  a  plan  to  set  His 
obedience  over  against  the  damages  and 
aimiir™^"  cius-  debts  of  sins ;  or  that  He  came  to  fill 
ftnsmoxi.vii.mt  ^^^  ^^  soheme  of  satiafaction,  or  oom- 
peuBation.  If  anything  is  wanting  to  compensate  the 
loss  of  punishment,  it  will  be  enough  that  the  very 
things  suffered  and  done  to  make  the  forgiveness  au 
executed  fact,  give  back  greater  honours  to  the  law 
than  are  lost  by  the  losa  of  punishmeat  No,  Christ 
came  just  because  the  law  He  had  been  in  from  eter- 
nity sent  Him,  and  His  incarnate  appearing  was  but 
the  necessary  outcoming  in  time  of  God's  eternal 
Love.  He  descended  to  the  lot  of  men  just  because 
He  had  them  in  His  heart.  His  object  was  only  to 
minister.  His  compassions,  even  before  He  oamo, 
were  tinged  all  through  with  sorrowing  tendemesa. 
His  emotional  nature  was  stung  and  wounded  every 
day,  after  He  came,  by  tie  scenes  of  wrong  and  cruelty 
He  was  compelled  to  look  upon,  the  aicknesses,  and 
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pains,  and  deaths,  and  torments  of  spiritual  disorder 
to  which  He  ministered.     The  storms  of  the  world's 
madness  gathered  round  Him  in  His  work,  and  the 
inward  storms   of  mental  agony  rolled  heavily  over 
Him  sometimes  in  His  private  hours.     But  His  effort 
was  to   simply  fulfil  such  a  ministry  to  lost  men  as 
would  gain  them  back  to  God  and  eternal  life.     He 
strove,  in  particular,  by  His  teachings,  healings,  sym- 
pathies, and  the  impressions  of  His  personal  suffering, 
to  inaugurate  a  new  and  more  adequate  moral  power 
by  His  ministry ;  so  to  get  hold  of  their  moral  con- 
victions, so  to  work  on  their  guiltiness,  by  the  due' 
manifestation  of  God,  and  His  love,  as  to  even  regene-  \ 
rute  their  character.    And  doing  all  this,  going  even  to  ' 
the  cross  for  love's  sake,  in  a  perfectly  simple  devotion, 
what  will  more  certainly  follow  than  that  even  the  law 
thus  gloriously  ftdfilled  in  His  ministry,  is  itself  raised  • 
into  power  by  the  honour  He  confers  upon  it  %     Every  \ 
thing  gets  a  moral  power  that  He  touches,  or  looks  j 
upon — the  Jordan,  that  He  went  down  into  it ;  Naza- ; 
reth,  that  it  saw  His  childhood ;  Capernaum,  that  it ' 
heard  His  first  sermon ;  the   waters  of  Gennessaret,  I 
that  they  floated  His  boat  and  settled  into  peace  under 
His  word.     Nay,  if  we  could  find  it,  even  the  rock  of  ; 
the  mountain  that  supported  His  head  in  the  sleep  of 
His  solitary  night,  would  have  itself  a  sacred  power 
from  His  person.     Why  not  then  the  law,  that  which  • 
He  had  with  Him  before  the  world  was,  that  which  He 
taught  so  convincingly,  that  which  He  fulfilled  by  so 
many  exhaustive  labours,  and  by  sorrowing  even  imto 
death  % 

Grant  that  here  is  no  contrived  compensation  to 
law,  is  it  any  the  less  truly  compensated,  any  the  less 
sacred,  and  honourable,  and  powerful  on  a  lost  world's 
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feeling,  that  He  hae  glorified  it  for  ever  in  their  sight 
by  His  ainiple  obedience  %  Wbatever  we  may  say  or 
think  of  the  matter  of  judicial  compensation,  as  a  pur- 
pose to  be  answered  by  Hia  death,  He  could  not  be 
ignorant  that  the  highest  possilile  honour  would  be 
imparted  to  the  law  by  Hia  obedience  to  it  \  Btill  it 
does  not  appear  that  even  this  was  any  principal  end 
of  His  engagement.  Hia  principal  end  was  in  the 
sacrifice  itself ;  viz.,  in  the  fulfilling  and  bringing  forth 
of  Ood's  love  to  men,  and  the  organizing  of  God's 
kingdom  imaong  them,  by  His  glorious,  world-trans- 
forming power.  In  this  Ue  did  not  Ml,  and  it  is  only 
afGrming  a  very  subordinate  matter,  to  say  that  His 
power,  which  came  out  of  the  law,  came  back  also 
upon  it,  and  made  it  a  greater  power  than  either 
the  obedience,  or  the  punishment  of  all  past  ^;e8 
could. 

As  regards  the  degree  of  honour  thus  conferred  by 
His  obedience  on  the  law^  two  points  need  especially  to 

be  observed,  Firat,  that  the  law  fiil- 
kmoM^ar^naa  filled  by  His  vicarious  love  and  minis- 

try,  was  exactly  the  some  that  our  sin 
had  cast  off  and  desecrated — this  it  was  that  put  the 
lost  world  upon  His  feeliug,  proved  its  goodness  in  His 
goodness,  shaped  the  beauty  of  His  beauty,  travailed 
for  us  in  His  agony,  and  he!d  TTirn  to  the  obedience 
even  unto  death.  So  the  violated  law  comes  back 
upon  ua  to  overwhelm  lis,  by  showing  us,  in  Christ, 
just  what  goodness  was  in  it  Secondly  that,  in  this 
Buflering  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  there  was  nothing  new, 
but  only  a  new  revelation  of  that  which  waa  old  as  the 
perfections  of  God.  As  a  new  waking  up  of  feeling  in 
Deity,  always  before  impassible,  it  would  be  a  &ct  too 
violent  for  belief.     Contrwy  to  thi^  it  is  but  the  let- 
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ting  out  of  Gk)d's  feeling,  that  could  get  no  such  suffi- 
cient vent  of  evidence  before.  This  same  agony  and 
passion  heaved  in  the  breast  of  God's  virtue,  even 
from  before  the  world's  foundations.  Q-od  was  suffering 
in  feeling  for  the  ages  to  be,  even  before  the  evil  was. 
In  His  counsel  of  creation  He  could  not  think  of 
wrong,  and  disorder,  and  pain  breaking  loose,  without 
being  exercised  for  it  according  to  its  nature.  There 
was  a  losing  side  of  pain,  in  His  goodness,  just  because 
it  was  good  ;  only  the  loss  was  never  a  true  loss,  be- 
cause it  was  eternally  repaid  by  the  willingness  to  lose 
for  love's  sake.  The  Gethsemane  of  His  compassions 
kept  company  with  His  joys,  and  the  conscious  good- 
ness of  one  was  high  enough  to  exalt  the  conscious 
bliss  of  the  other.  All  this  now  appears,  in  the  spe- 
cially human  facts  of  Christ  and  His  passion.  The 
law  that  was  being  thus  sublimely  fulfilled,  in  God*s 
suffering  love  from  eternity,  is  only  now  fulfilled  to 
human  view,  by  the  suffering  ministry  of  Jesus.  No 
such  revelation  was  made,  or  could  be,  in  the  field  of 
nature  before.  Scantily  and  feebly  was  it  made,  so  as 
to  just  glimmer  and  nothing  more,  in  the  word  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  and  the  guesses  of  the  ancient  saints. 
Now  it  is  out  in  the  full,  revealed  in  time — God  is  in 
the  world  in  love,  fulfilling  His  eternal  law  Himself  for 
the  saving  of  its  rejectors. 

But  there  are  two  objections  to  be  noticed.  The 
first  is  that  which  is  actually,  yet  accidentally,  stated 
by  Mr.  Burge,  without  any  conception 

i»  ..  T     -I  'Tj.      1      .1  1  OMected  thoU  the 

of  its  applicability  to  the  case  here  oc-  obedience  wu  no- 
curring.      He  says*— "In   His  divine  '^^'^' 
nature,  therefore,  He  could  not  have  rendered  pre- 


*  Dlsooorses  and  Treatises  by  Dr.  Park,  p.  476* 
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cisely  that  obedience  which  man  failed  to  render. 
Neither  can  it  be  supposed  that  in  His  divine  nature, 
when  He  was  incarnate,  He  obeyed  the  divine  law,  in 
any  sense  different  from  that  ia  which  God  obeyed  it 
from  eternity.  It  is  aot  seen,  therefore,  how  Christ'B 
obedience  to  the  law  could  manifest  God's  regard  for 
holiness,  on  account  of  His  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures,  any  more  than  if  no  such  union  had 
existed,"  Moat  true  it  is  that  He  did  not  ohey  the 
la,w  in  any  sense  different  from  that  in  which  God  had 
obeyed  it  from  eternity.  But  the  inference  that  no- 
thing is  shown  by  Hia  obedience,  more  than  was  shown 
by  the  eternal  obedience,  ia  just  as  good  as  it  would  be 
to  argue  that,  manifesting  nothing  of  God's  love  in  His 
death,  more  than  was  in  God's  love  before,  it  is  there- 
fore nugatory.  The  glory  of  His  incarnate  miasion  ie 
precisely  this,  and  in  this  is  the  gain  of  it,  that  He  un- 
bosoms, in  time,  what  love  and  obedience  to  law  were 
hid  in  God's  unseen  majesty,  or  but  dimly  and  feebly 
shown  before. 

The  second  objection  referred  to  is  that  in  such  use 
of  the  obedience  of  Christ,  conceived  to  be  a  simple 
fnlfllment  of  His  obligation,  we  get  no  surplus  merit 
to  be  our  righteousness.  By  a  very  strange,  almost 
incredible  mock  refinement,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
dissected  by  the  prominent  satisfaction  theories,  just 
between  the  passive  and  the  active,  the 
,^h^J'&,M.  siiffering  and  the  obedience  j  the  suffer- 
mtoialtfijar'^  ing  being  put  to  our  account  with  jus- 
tice and  called  our  atonement,  and  the 
obedience  taken  as  a  positive  fulfilment  of  the  law,  and 
assigned  to  us  for  a  righteousness.  I  can  hardly  trust 
myself  to  speak  of  this  wretched  imposture  of  science, 
fidsely  so  called,  as  it  deserves.     It  is  a  halving,  as  it 
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■were,  of  Christ  and  His  sacrifice,  that  makes  both 
halves  ahke  of  none  efifect.  Of  what  worth  is  the  suf- 
fering, taken  as  mere  suffering,  with  no  obedience  or 
moral  quality  in  it  1  Of  what  worth,  too,  is  the  obe- 
dience, considered  as  having  suffered  nothing,  proved 
itself  by  nothing,  and  even  missed  the  prime  attribute 
of  reality?  Is  God  a  being  who  wants  suffering  by 
itself,  and  will  have  it  from  no  matter  whom  ?  Is  He 
a  being  who  can  make  a  righteousness  for  us  quantita- 
tively out  of  another's  obedience,  and  be  Himself 
pleased  with  the  impossible  fiction  ?  0  how  different 
a  matter  is  the  sublime  obedience  of  Jesus — obedience 
imto  death,  death  as  the  seal  of  obedience — covering 
the  law  thus  with  its  original  honour  and  breathing 
God's  everlasting  love  into  our  fallen  desecrated  nature ! 
This  is  gospel — ^possible  truth,  and  good  enough  and 
great  enough  to  be  true.  Whoever  turns  it,  therefore, 
into  wood  and  hay  may  be  ingenious,  but  he  will  have 
scarcely  less  to  answer  for  in  his  doctrine,  I  seriously 
fear,  than  others  have  in  their  sin. 

Reviewing  now  the  ground  over  which  we  have 
passed,  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  Christ  has  set  the 
law  precept  in  a  position  of  great  honour  and  power, 
enduing  it  with  such  life  and  majesty,  in  men's  con- 
victions, as  it  otherwise  never  could  have  had.  (1.) 
He  proposes,  we  have  seen,  no  remission  of  sins  which 
does  not  include  a  full  recovery  to  the  law.  (2.)  All  that 
He  does  and  suffers  in  His  sacrifice.  He  as  truly  does 
for  the  resanctification  of  the  law  as  for  our  recovery. 
(3.)  In  His  incarnation.  He  incarnates  the  same,  and 
brings  it  nigh  to  men's  feelings  and  convictions,  by  the 
personal  footing  He  gains  for  it  in  humanity.  (4.)  He 
honours  it  again  by  His  obedience,  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
revelation  of  God's  own  everlasting  obedience,  before 
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miserable  tends  to  make  their  case  ours  ;  ss,  in  otlier 
respects  so  in  this,  in  particular,  as  it  doth,  in  an  idea, 
place  us  in  their  stead,  under  their  misery,  with  a  most 
lively,  feehug  sense  of  that  misery  ;  fts  it  were  feeling 
it  for  them,  actually  Buffering  it  in  their  stead  by. 
strong  sympathy."*  Thus  it  was  that  Christ  bore  Hia 
burden  as  being  under  the  eternal  law  of  love,  and  so 
fulfilled  it  as  to  makff  it,  in  some  really  impressiTe 
sense,  Bfis  law — "the  law  of  Christ" 

There  was  no  constraint  in  the  obligation,  it  is  true ; 
the  more  wonderful  therefore  is  the  grace  of  the 
obedience  that  is  yielded  so  freely.  And  of  courae  the 
obhgation,  when  we  thus  speak,  is  not  any  obligation 
.  due  to  ua.  We  had  no  clmma  to  lay  upon  Him,  any 
re  thau  our  enemy  has  a  claim  upon  us,  that  wo 
shall  sacrifice  our  peace,  or  life,  to  his  benefit.  It  was 
simply  obligation  to  the  grand,  everlasting,  essentially 
TicariouB  principle  of  love,  an  obligation  to  be  graoious, 
and  do  by  His  disobedient  stibjects,  since  He  oould 
well  do  it,  better  than  they  deserve ;  which  if  He  could 
not  consent  to,  He  must  be  quite  another  and  less 
approvable  character  before  the  staadiirds  of  His  own 
perfect  mind.  There  is  nothing  optional,  as  many 
conceive  in  His  sacrifice.  He  could  renounce  it,  only 
as  He  could  the  honours  of  His  own  perfect  charaoter. 
In  it  He  is  just  as  good  as  He  is  in  obligation  to 
ba  If  better,  then  either  He  is  better  than  He  should 
bo,  or  the  law  less  good  than  it  ought  to  be.  Whereas 
it  is  the  exact  merit,  the  glory  of  both,  that  they 
punctually  meet  in  the  utmost  limit  of  good. 

The  conception  of  some  such  obligation,  or  obedi- 
ence to  obligation,  in  the  work  and  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
has  been  more  or  less  nearly  approached  by  many. 


*  BdwudB'  MiscellaDeauB  Oburretiou,  p.  6. 
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Thus  Anselm,  while  conceiving  that  Christ  undertakes 
the  work  at  His  option,  still  imagines  a  kind  of  obli- 
gation ^o««  requiring  it  of  God  Himself.  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^ 
**Does  not  the  reason  why  God  ought  ^"*3^- 
to  do  the  things  we  speak  of  seem  absolute  enough, 
when  we  consider  that  the  human  race,  that  work  of 
His  so  very  precious,  was  wholly  ruined,  and  that  it 
was  not  seemly  that  the  purpose  which  God  had  in 
man  should  fall  to  the  ground  ?  '**  Bellamy  also  con- 
ceives that  God,  in  requiring  perfect  obedience  of  man 
as  the  condition  of  his  well  being,  even  careftdly 
squared  His  own  action  by  the  golden  rule,  in  a  way 
of  volimteer  allegiance  to  it,  saying,  "  I  did  as  well  by 
mankind,  as  I  should  desire  to  have  been  done  by 
Myself,  had  I  been  in  their  case  and  they  in  mine ;  for 
when  My  Son,  who  is  as  Myself,  came  to  stand  in  their 
place,  I  required  the  same  of  Him.'*  f 

But  there  is  another  version  of  the  obedience  of 
Christ — the  same  which  is  indicated  in  these  last 
words — which  requires  our  attention. 
Thus  many,  giving  to  certain  words  of  c^^^^^^^ 
Scripture  a  meaning  favoured  by  their  ^^  obedience  to 
most  superficial  acceptation,  look  upon 
it  never  as  the  obedience  of  God  Himself  to  the 
eternal,  necessary  law,  but  as  being  that  of  a  certain 
second  person,  who  is  somehow  other  and  not  God, 
contributed  by  him  to  God  for  sinners.  Obtaining 
thus  a  peculiar  merit  by  his  suffering  obedience,  the 
second  person,  they  conceive,  is  able  to  pay  the  first 
for  the  letting  go  of  their  punishment.  And  they 
quote,  as  authority  for  this,  all  the  texts  that  speak  of 
Christ  as  being  sent,  or  commanded  by  the  Father,  as 

*  Cur  Dens  Homo>  Lib.  1.,  Cap.  ir. 
t  Vol.  1.,  p.  259. 
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precede  ;  something  which  meets  the  selfishness  of 
in  its  own  plane,  nmking  the  appeal,  at  first,  to  inte- 
rest or  precautionary  prudence,  by  intimidations  and 
appeals  to  fear.  To  haTO  approving  sentiments  raised 
for  law  ra  the  bosom  of  transgression,  and  so  to  have 
it  kept  in  reverence,  is  highly  important,  or  even  neces- 
sary, but  there  is  wanted,  beside,  a  more  rugged  sort 
of  argument,  that  of  strong  penal  enforcements  ;  such 
as  may  cut  off  delays,  stop  the  idle  debates  of  the  head, 
and  raise  a  point-hlank  issue  with  pride  and  wilfuhiess 
that,  being  an  issue  of  peril,  cannot  be  parried. 

To  be  more  eiact,  we  have  proposed  for  us,  at  this 
point,  two  distinct  schemes  of  motivity,  neither  of 
which  is  properly  and  fully  Christian  ;  first  the  scheme 
that  makes  nothing  of  fear,  and  the  lower  motives  ad- 
dressed to  prudence,  counting  wholly  on  such  as  he  in 
the  ideal  goodness  and  beauty  of  hohnesa  itself;  and 
secondly  the  scheme  which,  finding  natural  causes  ar- 
ranged for  the  penal  chastisement  of  wrong,  counts  the 
arrangement  a  complete  moral  government  in  itself, 
beside  which  no  other  is  wanted,  or  in  fact  exists. 

The  former  scheme  assumes  that  goodness  and  right 
are  their  own   ai^ument,  able    to  rule  by  their  own 
simple  escellence.     What    is   good  for 
vaXit  mnraipiimi  angels  in  their  height  of  virtue,  is  de- 
mrr^^teamgh.      clared  to  be  good  also  for  men  in  thoir 
sin.    At  any  rate,  as  the  argument  goes, 
nothing  leas,  or  lower,  is  permissible  anywhere ;  for 
what  kind  of  escellence,  or  virtue  is  that,  which  is 
goaded  by  the  impulsions  of  fear  and  threatened  foroa  % 
If  any  such  thing  is  thought  of,  in  this  scheme,  aa  con- 
version, the  assumption  is  that  evil  will  let  go  evil,  and 
turn  itself  to  good,  simply  for  goodness'  sake,  without 
any  thought  or  motive  met  in  its  own  plane  to  dia- 
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lodge  it.  Christ  is  more  practical,  and  just  as  much 
more  rationaL  He  does  not  look  on  the  world  as 
being  in.  a  state  to  bo  converted  romantically,  as  by  the 
mere  attractions  of  goodness  and  beauty.  A  begin- 
ning is  to  bo  made.  He  clearly  sees,  with  sin,  at  its 
own  level ;  the  level  of  guilty  apprehension,  fear,  self- 
ishly interested  forecast  of  the  future.  His  first 
thought  is  to  block  the  way  of  transgression,  by  warn- 
ings and  appeals  of  terror.  Setting  the  gate  of  God's 
mercy  and  truth  wide  open,  He  does  not  espeot  the 
tranagrcBsors  to  enter,  just  because  He  sits  there,  ia 
the  lovely  charms  of  goodness.  He  expects  them  to 
come  in,  only  as  He  compels  them  to  come  in  ;  sending 
out  the  rugged  sheriffalty  of  law  and  penal  enforce- 
ment, to  grapple  them,  as  it  were,  by  the  shoulder.  It 
ia  nothing  to  Him  tiiat  the  first  motives  felt,  in  such  a 
case,  are  too  low  for  any  state  of  virtue.  Enough 
that,  by  guiltiness,  want,  fear,  interested  feeling, 
struggling  with  the  dreadful  and  appalling  problems 
of  life,  He  is  able  to  get  them  arrested  in  evil,  and 
that,  when  the  arrest  is  made,  consideration  begun, 
wilfulness  broken,  the  nobler  motives  of  admiring  sen- 
timent— love,  beauty,  sacrifice — may  come  into  play, 
and  work  their  captivating  spells  of  goodness  on  the 
heart's  devotion.  No  delicate  philosophy  detains 
Him ;  if  the  lower  motives  appealed  to  are  not  fine 
enough  for  goodness,  they  are,  at  least,  coarse  enough 
for  badness — just  the  fit  evils  to  put  in  the  way  of 
evil,  just  the  arguments  it  is  able  to  feel,  when  it  can 
be  reached  by  nothing  else.  And  so,  by  this  very 
practical  regimen.  He  is  able  to  balk  the  progress  of 
transgression,  turn  back  the  soul  on  thoughtfulness,  so 
on  repentance,  so  on  the  love  of  goodness  and  excellence 
for  their  own  sake.     And  this  to  Him  more  emphati- 
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callj  than  to  any  other  teacher  of  the  world,  b  the 
only  real  state  of  virtue — dear  to  Hun  speciallj  in  the 
fact,  that,  in  being  perfected  aa  love,  it  caflteth  out  the 
fear,  in  whose  guilty  intimidations  it  found  the  oppor- 
tunity and  date  of  its  own  begiuning. 

Thus  it  is  that  Chriat,  recognising  the  feare  as  an 
original  and  profoundly  rational  function  of  souls, 
makea  no  scruple  of  appeal  to  them,  even  when  His 
object  is  to  consummate  a  character  wholly  superior 
to  their  active  sway.  He  believes,  we  shall  see,  in 
strong  penal  enforcements,  and  puts  them  forward, 
clear  of  aU  delicate  misgiving,  to  be  the  advance  guard 
of  His  mercies. 

The  second  scheme  referred  to  holds  a  humbler 
key  ;  it  JB  wholly  in  the  plane  of  prudence  and  natural 
retribution  ;  delighting  in  the  discovery 
RiiM  nwumpH™  that,  according  to  the  original  outfit  of 
eoraiminn  avni^h.  life,  the  moral  law,  or  law  of  reaponsible 
conduct,  has  awhole  system  or  economy 
of  causes  put  in  company  with  it,  to  be  its  avengers 
and  redress  its  violations.  And  this,  it  ia  conceived,  is 
the  complete  account,  or  whole,  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment. What  we  call  piinishment  is  the  natural  correc- 
tion of  our  evils.  Every  sin,  they  say,  is  sure  to  be 
overtaken  by  its  penalty;  no  trial,  or  judge,  or  judg- 
ment-seat, is  wanted,  the  culprit  carries  his  own  LbUb 
of  punishment  with  him,  and  every  transgression 
kindles  its  own  fires.  And  so  it  is  conceived  that 
motives  of  fear,  prudence,  and  actual  suffering,  are  the 
only  arguments  of  virtue ;  which,  of  course  never 
rises  above  the  control  of  such,  and  really  wants  no 
other.  Salvation  itself,  if  we  are  to  use  the  term,  con- 
sists in  simply  hacking  out  of  our  wrongs,  because  we 
are  scorched  by  justice,  or  will  be,  in  them.     Saying 
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nothing  of  the  very  ignoble  and  mean  quality  of  such 
virtue,  it  is  plain  as  it  need  be,  that  such  kind  of  en- 
forcement by  natural  causes,  taken  by  itself,  and  not 
as  a  base  for  the  working  of  higher  motives,  makes 
inevitably  the  most  hopeless,  helpless,  least  enforced, 
scheme  of  duty  that  can  be  conceived.  The  result  of 
such  a  scheme  is  not  any  state  of  virtue,  but  a  state  of 
natural  punition  that  is,  without  a  peradventure,  end- 
less. For  the  penal  causations  take  away,  at  once,  the 
powers  so  to  speak  of  obedience.  When  the  soul 
breaks  into  sin,  the  laws  of  retribution  begin  forth- 
with to  punish  it,  by  throes  of  internal  disorder,  which 
no  power  of  the  will  can  stop.  It  is  shaken  out  of  equi- 
librium, out  of  the  full  natural  possession  of  itself,  out 
of  its  constitutional  harmony,  by  the  terrible  recoil  of 
its  transgression.  The  passions,  fears,  convictions, 
sentiments,  imaginations,  are  all  set  loose  in  a  quarrel 
with  each  other,  and  the  will  can  neither  recompose 
the  state  of  harmony,  nor  the  mind  itself  accurately 
conceive  the  internal  re-adjustments  necessary  to  such 
harmony.  The  transgressor  could  as  easily  re-gather 
his  money  sown  upon  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  gather  him- 
self back  out  of  the  penal  causations  in  which  he  is 
sweltering.  The  penal  disorders  and  breakages  will 
propagate,  indirectly,  other  disorders  and  breakages, 
and  the  motions  of  life  itself  will  be  only  "  the  motions 
•of  sins,"  propagating  more  sins.  Even  as  a  broken 
engine  cannot  mend  itself  by  running,  but  will  only 
thresh  itself  into  a  more  complete  wreck.  Setting  his 
will  to  obey,  as  being  now  corrected  by  suffering — and 
he  can  do  nothing  more — ^his  will  can  as  little  tame  the 
soul's  wild  turbulences,  or  quiet  the  mob  of  its  internal 
commotions,  as  it  could  the  public  anarchy  of  an  em- 
pire.    The  exact  difficulty  now  is,  in  fact,  that  the 
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feeling,  that  He  has  glorified  it  for  ever  in  their  sight 
bj  His  simple  obedience  1  Whatever  we  may  say  or 
think  of  the  matter  of  judicial  compensation,  as  a  pur- 
poBo  to  be  answered  by  His  death,  He  could  not  be 
ignorant  that  the  highest  possible  honour  would  be 
imparted  to  the  law  hy  His  obcdieuce  to  it ;  still  it 
does  not  appear  that  even  this  was  any  principal  end 
of  His  engagement  His  principal  end  was  in  the 
sacrifice  itself ;  viz.,  in  the  fulfilling  and  hringirig  forth 
of  God's  love  to  men,  and  the  organizing  of  God's 
kingdom  among  them,  by  Hia  glorious,  world-trans- 
forming power.  In  this  He  did  not  fail,  and  it  is  only 
terming  a  very  subordinate  matter,  to  say  that  His 
power,  which  came  out  of  the  law,  came  back  also 
upon  it,  and  made  it  a  greater  power  than  either 
the  obedience,  or  the  punishment   of  all  past  agaa 

As  regards  the  degree  of  honour  thus  conferred  by 
His  obedience  on  the  law,  two  points  need  especially  to 
be  observed.  First,  that  the  law  ful- 
ionoB^rfViranuM  filled  hy  His  vicarious  love  and  minis- 
'*'"^"'™-  try,  was  exactly  the  same  that  our  sin 
had  cast  off  and  desecrated — this  it  was  that  put  the 
lost  world  upon  His  feeling,  proved  its  goodness  in  His 
goodness,  shaped  the  beauty  of  His  beauty,  travailed 
for  ufi  in  His  agony,  and  held  Him.  to  the  otiedience 
even  unto  death.  So  the  violated  law  comes  back 
upon  ua  to  overwhelm  us,  by  showbg  us,  in  Christ, 
just  what  goodness  was  iu  it  Secondly  that,  in  this 
suffering  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  there  was  nothing  new, 
but  only  a  new  revelation  of  that  which  was  old  as  the 
perfections  of  God.  As  a  new  waking  up  of  feeling  in 
Deity,  always  before  impassible,  it  would  be  a  fact  too 
violent  for  belief.     Contrary  to  this,  it  ia  but  the  let- 
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ting  out  of  God'a  feeling,  that  could  get  no  Buch  suffi- 
cient vent  of  evidence  before.  This  same  agony  and 
passion  heaved  in  the  breast  of  God's  virtue,  even 
from  before  the  world's  foundations.  God  vtaa  suffering 
in  feeling  for  the  ages  to  he,  even  before  the  evil  was. 
In  His  counsel  of  creation  He  could  not  think  of 
wrong,  and  disorder,  and  pain  breaking  loose,  without 
being  eiercised  for  it  according  to  its  nature.  There 
was  a  losing  side  of  pain,  in  His  goodness,  just  because 
it  was  good  ;  only  the  loss  was  never  a  true  loss,  be- 
cause it  was  eternally  repaid  by  the  willingness  to  lose 
for  love's  sake.  The  Gethaemane  of  His  compassions 
kept  company  with  His  joys,  and  the  c 
nesB  of  one  was  high  enough  to  exalt  the 
bliaa  of  the  other.  All  this  now  appears,  in  the  spe- 
cially human  facts  of  Christ  and  His  passion.  The 
law  that  was  being  thus  subUmely  fulfilled,  in  God's 
suffering  love  from  eternity,  is  only  now  fulfilled  to 
human  view,  by  the  suffering  ministry  of  Jesus.  No 
such  revelation  was  made,  or  could  be,  in  the  field  of 
nature  before.  Scantily  and  feebly  was  it  made,  so  as 
to  just  gUmmer  and  nothing  more,  in  the  word  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  and  the  guesses  of  the  ancient  saints. 
Now  it  ia  out  in  the  full,  revealed  in  time^G-od  is  in 
the  world  in  love,  fulfilling  His  eternal  law  Himself  for 
the  saving  of  its  rejectors. 

But  there  are  two  objections  to  be  noticed.     The 
firat  ia  that  which  is  actually,  yet  accidentaUy,  stated 
by  Mr.  Burge,  without  any  conception 
of  its  applicability  to  the  case  hare  oc-  ctaiunce  uoi  m- 
curring.      He  says  * — "  In   His  divine     '""  "'"■ 
nature,  therefore,  Ho  could  not  have   rendered  pre- 

•  DiBOOUraca  and  Treatiees  by  Dr.  Parit,  p.  47S. 
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ciaely  that  obedience  which  man  failed  to 
Neither  can  it  be  supposed  that  in  His  divine  nature, 
when  He  waa  uicamate,  He  obeyed  the  divine  law,  in 
any  sense  different  fem  that  in  which  God  obeyed  it 
from  eternity.  It  is  not  seen,  therefore,  how  Christ's 
obedience  to  the  law  could  manifest  God'a  regard  for 
holiness,  on  account  of  His  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  natures,  any  more  than  if  no  such  union  had 
esisted,"  Most  true  it  is  that  He  did  not  obey  the 
law  in  any  sense  different  from  that  in  which  God  had 
obeyed  it  from  eternity.  But  the  inference  that  no- 
thing is  shown  by  His  obedience,  more  than  was  shown 
by  the  eternal  obedience,  is  just  as  good  as  it  would  he 
to  argne  that,  manifesting  nothing  of  God's  love  in  His 
death,  more  than  was  in  God's  love  before,  it  is  there- 
fore nugatory.  The  glory  of  His  incarnate  mission  is 
precisely  this,  and  in  this  is  the  gain  of  it,  that  He  un- 
bosoms, in  time,  what  love  and  obedience  to  law  were 
hid  in  God'a  unseen  majesty,  or  but  dimly  and  feebly 
shown  before. 

The  second  objection  referred  to  is  that  in  such  use 
of  the  obedience  of  Christ,  conceived  to  be  a  sunple 
fulfilment  of  His  obligation,  we  get  no  surplus  merit 
to  be  our  righteousness.  By  a  very  strange,  almost 
incredible  mock  refinement,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
dissected  by  the  prominent  satisfaction  theories,  just 
between  the  passive  and  the  active,  the 
,^^<.fm<ll  suffering  and  the  obedience  ;  the  suffer- 
mn^ii  itfi^  w"  '"S  teing  put  to  our  account  with  jus- 
tice and  called  our  atonement,  and  the 
obedience  taken  as  a  positive  ^Ifilment  of  the  law,  and 
assigned  to  us  for  a  righteousnesa  I  can  hardly  trust 
myself  to  speak  of  this  wretched  imposti 
falsely  so  caUed,  as  it  deserves.    It  is  a  halving,  aa  it 
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were,    of  Christ  and  His  sacrifice,  that  makes  both 
.    halves  alike  of  none  effect.     Of  what  worth  is  the  suf- 
fering, taken  as  mere  suffering,  with  no  obedience  or 
moral  quality  in  it  1     Of  what  worth,  too,  ia  the  obe- 
dience, considered  aa  having  Buffered  nothing,  proved 
itself  by  nothing,  and  even  missed  the  prime  attribute 
of  reality  1     Is  God  a  being  who  wants  suffering  by  1 
itself,  and  will  have  it  from  no  matter  whom  1     Is  He 
a  being  who  can  make  a  righteouanesa  for  us  quantita-   I 
tively   out  of  another's    obedience,  and  be   Himself 
pleased  with  the  impossible  fiction  ?     0  bow  different 
a  matter  is  the  sublime  obedience  of  Jesus — obedience 
unto  death,  death  as  the  seal  of  obedience — covering 
the  law  thus  with  its  original  honour  and  breathing 
God's  everlasting  love  into  our  fallen  desecrated  nature ! 
This  is  gospel — possible  truth,  and  good  enough  and 
great  enough  to  be  true.     Whoever  turns  it,  therefore,    ■ 
into  wood  and  hay  may  be  iugenious,  but  he  will  have     ' 
scarcely  less  to  answer  for  in  his  doctrine,  I  seriously 
fear,  than  others  have  in  their  sin. 

Reviewing  now  the  ground  over  which  we  have 
paaaed,  I  think  it  will  bo  seen  that  Christ  has  set  the 
law  precept  in  a  position  of  great  honour  and  power, 
enduing  it  with  such  life  and  majesty,  in  men's  con- 
victions, as  it  otherwise  never  could  have  had  (1.) 
He  proposes,  we  have  seen,  no  remission  of  sins  which 
does  not  include  a  full  recovery  to  the  law.  (2.)  All  that 
He  does  and  suffers  in  His  sacrifice.  He  as  tmly  docs 
for  the  resanctification  of  the  law  as  for  our  recovery. 
(3.)  In  His  incarnation.  He  incarnates  the  same,  and 
brings  it  nigh  to  men's  feelings  and  convictions,  by  the 
personal  footing  He  gains  for  it  in  humanity.  (4.)  He 
honours  it  (^ain  by  His  obedience,  which  ia,  in  fact,  a 
revelation  of  God's  own  everlasting  obedience,  before 
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the  eyes  of  mankind ;  the  grandest  feet  of  human 
knowledge.  With  great  confidence  then  I  state  the 
conclusion,  that  the  law  precept  is  safe,  established  in 
power,  crowned  with  invincible  honour.  Whatever 
may  be  thought,  or  apprehended,  in  respect  to  the 
possible  damage  accruing  to  God's  law,  as  regards  the 
matter  of  enforcement,  when  the  remission  of  penalty 
is  proclaimed,  there  can  be  no  misgiving,  in  respect  to 
the  integrity  and  sanctity  of  the  requirement.  Whe- 
ther there  is  any  proper  ground  of  concern  for  the 
loss  of  the  penal  enforcements,  will  be  considered  in 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LEGAL   ENFORCEMENTS   NOT  DIMINISHED. 

The  common  assumption,  that  law  is  absurd  or  im- 
possible without  penal  enforcements,  is  not  quite  true, 
or  is  only  true  in  a  given  case  or  con- 

j...  g^    J  f-f.         i/»      1  1    J  1  Legal    penal    «*- 

dltion.       God  Himself  acknowledges  law  /orcenimts  necessary 
J*  X        'J.        xi-         T-     'x    1-        X      for  bad  minds. 

even  from  eternity,  though  it  has  to 
Him  no  sanction  over  and  above  its  own  excellence. 
All  upright  beings  do  the  same.  Indeed  a  law  pro- 
pounded with  a  penalty,  to  a  realm  in  perfect  holiness, 
would  even  be  an  impropriety,  or  blameable  offence  to 
their  feeling.  Not  so,  when  propounded  to  minds  no 
longer  capable  of  being  swayed  by  the  authority  of 
beauty  and  excellence  in  their  own  right.  For  it  is 
the  misery  and  shame  of  bad  minds  under  sin,  that  ex- 
cellence and  beauty,  powerful  as  they  still  are  over  the 
sentiments  of  their  higher  nature  not  yet  extirpated, 
'  are  no  longer  sufficient,  by  themselves,  to  recover  and 
restore  the  broken  homage  of  their  fall.  They  move 
on  a  point,  too  far  above  the  plane  of  motivity  occupied 
by  sin,  to  control  and  subdue  it.  They  are  likely 
indeed,  when  embodied  in  Christ,  to  be  felt  more  as  a 
disturbance,  than  as  an  attraction.  What  is  wanted 
therefore,  in  connection  with  His  new  salvation,  is 
some  John  the  Baptist  going  before,  to  prepare  His 
way.     The  new  moral  power  wants  a  force-power  to 
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precede  ;  aometliing  whicTi  meets  the  selfishness  of  ein 
in  its  own  plane,  making  the  appeal,  at  first,  to  inte- 
rest or  precautionary  prudence,  by  intimidations  and 
appeals  to  foar.  To  have  approving  sentiments  raised 
for  law  in  the  bosom  of  transgression,  and  so  to  have 
it  kept  in  reverence,  is  highly  important,  or  even  neoes- 
aary,  but  there  is  wanted,  beside,  a  more  rugged  sort 
of  argament,  that  of  strong  penal  enforcements  ;  auoh 
ae  may  cut  off  delays,  stop  the  idle  debates  of  the  head, 
and  raise  a  point-blank  issue  with  pride  and  wilfulness 
that,  being  an  issue  of  peril,  cannot  be  parried. 

To  be  more  exact,  we  have  proposed  for  us,  at  this 
point,  two  distinct  schemes  of  motility,  neither  of 
■which  is  properly  and  fully  Christiim  ;  first  the  scheme 
that  makes  nothing  of  fear,  and  the  lower  motives  ad- 
dressed to  prudence,  counting  wholly  on  such  as  lie  in 
the  ideal  goodness  and  beauty  of  holinesa  itself;  and 
secondly  the  scheme  which,  finding  natursJ  causes  ar- 
ranged for  the  penal  chostiaoment  of  wrong,  counts  the 
arrangement  a  complete  moral  government  in  itself 
beside  which  no  other  is  wanted,  or  in  fact  esists. 

The  former  scheme  assumes  that  goodness  and  right 
are  their  own  argument,  able  to  rule  by  their  own 
simple  eicellence.  What  is  good  for 
Fsiu  oMWi^vm  angels  in  their  height  of  virtue,  is  de- 
•mtoMTU  avrngk'"  clared  to  be  good  also  for  men  in  their 
sin.  At  any  rate,  aa  the  argument  goes, 
nothing  less,  or  lower,  is  permissible  anywhere;  for 
what  kind  of  eicellence,  or  virtue  is  that,  which  is 
goaded  by  the  impulsions  of  fear  and  threatened  force  t 
If  any  such  thing  is  thought  of,  in  this  scheme,  as  con- 
version, the  assumption  is  that  evi]  will  let  go  evil,  and 
turn  itself  to  good,  simply  for  goodness'  sake,  without 
any  thought  or  motive  met  in  its  own  plane  to  dis- 
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lodge  it.  Christ  is  more  practical,  and  just  as  much 
more  rational  He  does  not  look  on  the  world  as 
being  in  a  state  to  be  converted  romantically,  as  by  the 
mere  attractions  of  goodness  and  beauty.  A  begin- 
ning is  to  be  made,  He  clearly  sees,  with  sin,  at  its 
own  level ;  the  level  of  guilty  apprehension,  fear,  self- 
ishly interested  forecast  of  the  future.  His  first 
thought  is  to  block  the  way  of  transgression,  by  warn- 
ings and  appeals  of  terror.  Setting  the  gate  of  God's 
mercy  and  truth  wide  open.  He  does  not  expect  the 
transgressors  to  enter,  just  because  He  sits  there,  in 
the  lovely  charms  of  goodness.  He  expects  them  to 
come  in,  only  as  He  compels  them  to  come  in  \  sending 
out  the  rugged  sheriflfalty  of  law  and  penal  enforce- 
ment, to  grapple  them,  as  it  were,  by  the  shoulder.  It 
is  nothing  to  Him  that  the  first  motives  felt,  in  such  a 
case,  are  too  low  for  any  state  of  virtue.  Enough 
that,  by  guiltiness,  want,  fear,  interested  feeling, 
struggliQg  with  the  dreadful  and  appalling  problems 
of  life.  He  is  able  to  get  them  arrested  in  evil,  and 
tJiat,  when  the  arrest  is  made,  consideration  begun, 
wilfulness  broken,  the  nobler  motives  of  admiring  sen- 
timent— love,  beauty,  sacrifice — may  come  into  play, 
and  work  their  captivatiag  spells  of  goodness  on  the 
heart's  devotion.  No  delicate  philosophy  detains 
Him;  if  the  lower  motives  appealed  to  are  not  fine 
enough  for  goodness,  they  are,  at  least,  coarse  enough 
for  badness — just  the  fit  evils  to  put  in  the  way  of 
evil,  just  the  arguments  it  is  able  to  feel,  when  it  can 
be  reached  by  nothing  else.  And  so,  by  this  very 
practical  regimen.  He  is  able  to  balk  the  progress  of 
transgression,  turn  back  the  soul  on  thoughtfulness,  so 
on  repentance,  so  on  the  love  of  goodness  and  excellence 
for  their  own  sake.     And  this  to  Him  more  emphati- 
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caUy  than  to  any  other  teacher  of  the  world,  is  the 
only  real  state  of  virtue — dear  to  Hun  specially  in  the 
fiict,  that^  in  being  perfected  as  love,  it  caateth  out  the 
fear,  in  whose  guilty  iatimidationa  it  foand  the  oppor- 
tunity and  date  of  its  own  beginning. 

Thus  it  is  that  Christ,  recognising  the  fears  as  an. 
original  aud  profoundly  rational  function  of  aoula, 
makes  no  scruple  of  appeal  to  them,  even  when  His 
object  is  to  consummate  a  character  wholly  superior 
to  their  active  sway.  He  believes,  we  shall  see,  in 
strong  penal  enforcements,  and  puts  thorn  forward, 
clear  of  all  delicate  misgiving,  to  bo  the  advance  guard 
of  Hia  mercies. 

The  second  scheme  referred  to  holds  a  humbler 
key ;  it  is  wholly  in  the  plane  of  prudence  and  natural 
retribution ;  delighting  in  the  discovery 
TAk  Miumpiim  that,  according  to  the  original  outfit  of 
ffMsmmnu  twoBfl*.  life,  the  moral  law,  or  law  of  reBponsible 
conduct,  has  a  whole  system  or  economy 
of  causes  put  in  company  with  it,  to  be  its  avengers 
and  redress  its  violations.  And  this,  it  is  conceived,  is 
the  complete  account,  or  whole,  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment What  WG  call  punishment  is  the  natural  correc- 
tion of  our  evils.  Eveiy  siu,  they  say,  is  sure  to  be 
overtaken  by  its  penalty  ;  no  trial,  or  judge,  or  judg- 
ment-seat, is  wanted,  the  culprit  carries  his  own  hells 
of  puniahment  with  him,  and  every  transgression 
kindles  its  own  fires.  And  so  it  is  conceived  that 
motives  of  fear,  prudence,  and  actual  suffering,  are  the 
only  arguments  of  virtue  ;  which,  of  oonrae  never 
rises  above  the  control  of  such,  and  really  wants  no 
other.  Salvation  itself,  if  we  are  to  use  the  term,  oou- 
edste  in  simply  backing  out  of  our  wrongs,  because  we 
are  scorched  by  justice,  or  will  bo,  in  them.     Sayiug 
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nothing  of  the  very  ignoble  and  mean  quality  of  such 
virtue,  it  is  plain  as  it  need  be,  that  such  kind  of  en- 
forcement by  natural  causes,  taken  by  itself,  and  not 
as  a  base  for  the  working  of  higher  motives,  makes 
inevitably  the  most  hopeless,  helpless,  least  enforced, 
scheme  of  duty  that  can  be  conceived.  The  result  of 
such  a  scheme  is  not  any  state  of  virtue,  but  a  state  of 
natural  punition  that  is,  without  a  peradventure,  end- 
less. For  the  penal  causations  take  away,  at  once,  the 
powers  so  to  speak  of  obedience.  When  the  soul 
breaks  into  sin,  the  laws  of  retribution  begin  forth- 
with to  punish  it,  by  throes  of  internal  disorder,  which 
no  power  of  the  will  can  stop.  It  is  shaken  out  of  equi- 
librium, out  of  the  full  natural  possession  of  itself,  out 
of  its  constitutional  harmony,  by  the  terrible  recoil  of 
its  transgression.  The  passions,  fears,  convictions, 
sentiments,  imaginations,  are  all  set  loose  in  a  quarrel 
with  each  other,  and  the  will  can  neither  recompose 
the  state  of  harmony,  nor  the  mind  itself  accurately 
conceive  the  internal  re-adjustments  necessary  to  such 
harmony.  The  transgressor  could  as  easily  re-gather 
his  money  sown  upon  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  gather  him- 
self back  out  of  the  penal  causations  in  which  he  is 
sweltering.  The  penal  disorders  and  breakages  will 
propagate,  indirectly,  other  disorders  and  breakages, 
and  the  motions  of  life  itself  will  be  only  "  the  motions 
■of  sins,"  propagating  more  sins.  Even  as  a  broken 
engine  cannot  mend  itself  by  running,  but  will  only 
thresh  itself  into  a  more  complete  wreck.  Setting  his 
will  to  obey,  as  being  now  corrected  by  suffering — and 
he  can  do  nothing  more — his  will  can  as  little  tame  the 
soul's  wild  turbulences,  or  quiet  the  mob  of  its  internal 
commotions,  as  it  could  the  pubHc  anai'chy  of  an  em- 
pire.    The  exact  difficulty  now  is,  in  fact,  that  tho 
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natural  tetributions  are  atronger  aa  disabilities,  than  as 
motives,  and  are  therefore  no  enforcement  at  alL 

Now  it  is  the  merit,  I  conceive,  of  Christianity,  that, 

of  these  two  schemes  of  motivity,  it  holds  exactly 

neither  ;  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say 

CAHU     aoMm     ,  .    '         '^   .      '^ ,      ,  ,  ^ 

baK  jrinda  nf  an-  that  it  compnses  both  together ;  viz., 
a  staodard  of  divine  esceUence  aad 
beauty,  drawing  meu  to  goodness  by  the  moral  attrao- 
tioQS  of  goodness  itself ;  and  a  grand  economy  of  penal 
cauflationa  in  nature,  by  which  evil  done  is  confronted 
vrith  evil  to  be  auficred,  and  is  thus  forced  back,  on  the 
coiisideration  of  that  blessed  authority  which  ought 
to  be  loved  for  its  own  excellence.  Only  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  highest  consequeuce  to  add  that,  in  comprising 
tbeee  two  elements,  Christianity  holds  them  both 
with  important  additions,  or  variations,  necessary  to 
their  effect! veneaa. 

First,  that  the  moral  jower  of  good,  as  expressed  by 
tike  law,  is  to  get  an  at:!ceGsion  of  moral  power,  in 
Christ,  beyond  that  which  naturally 
pomr,  !fii  niajoTCH  boloQgs  to  it  as  impersonal  precept ;  for 
it  is  to  be  glorified  and  raised  in  power, 
by  the  miracle  of  the  incarnation,  and  the  sacrifice  and 
Bupematural  ministry  of  Jesus.  The  moral  power  it 
gets  in  this  way  is  to  be  itself  a  kind  of  supernatural 
person,  invested  with  Buch  life  and  feeling,  by  the 
methods  of  tbe  cross,  that,  entering  into  natures  dis- 
ordered and  broken  by  the  penal  retributions  of  sin,  it 
may  recompose  them  in  heaven's  order  and  harmony ; 
BO  to  be  a  true  redemption.  For  it  will  redeem,  in 
this  manner,  from  the  natural  laws  and  causations 
airanged  to  serve  as  enforcements,  and  present  these 
enforcements  from  issuing  in  results  of  eternal  disabi- 
lity; aa  they  otherwise  would,  in  the  manner  jiut  now 
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stated.  They  were  never  intended,  as  retributions,  to 
maintain  a  mere  scheme  of  obedieHce  by  force — which 
is  no  obedience  at  all — ^but  to  work  in  with  and  toward 
this  other  and  higher  power,  that  is  relatively  superna- 
tural, and  brings  the  soul  up  finally  out  of  their  com- 
pidsions  into  a  complete  liberty  in  good. 

Secondly,  this  being  true,  Christianity  is  able  to 
press  the  enforcements  on  that  side  with  the  greatest 
emphasis,  and  even  to  increase  the  responsibihties  en- 
forced. Taken  as  a  scheme  of  retributive  causations 
in  nature,  they  sleep,  as  it  were,  in  silence,  to  be  disco- 
vered only  as  they  are  provoked.  But  Christianity 
brings  them  all  out,  in  the  bold  an- 
noimcement  of  them  by  a  doctrine.  enforceUbyttronger 
And  to  make  them  felt,  it  puts  them  p^"^- 
forward  in  the  shape  of  positive  enactments,  to  be  exe- 
cuted against  the  transgressors  by  a  positive  judicial 
sentence.  Furthermore,  it  makes  the  rejection  of 
Christ,  and  the  supernatural  grace  prepared  by  Him,  a 
great  part  of  the  sin  to  be  answered  for — just  as  it 
must  be,  in  fact,  regarding  natural  causes  as  the  sole 
agents  of  retribution ;  for  the  greater  advantages,  and 
helps,  and  revelations  of  goodness  and  beauty,  sin 
rejects,  the  greater  will  be  its  criminahty,  and  the 
deeper  hold  of  it  the  fires  of  natural  retribution  will, 
of  course,  take.  In  this  manner  Christianity  presses 
enforcements  up  to  their  limit,  placing  its  own  great 
mercies  and  captivating  charms  of  good  always  along- 
side of  them,  and  allowing  itself  never  to  be  detained 
by  any  delicate  misgivings  of  philanthropy. 

For  there  is  no  hardship  now  in  severity;  the 
hardest  and  sorest  defect  is  really  in  the  want  of  it. 
Taken  by  themselves,  the  penal  sanctions  of  nature 
would  be  only  a  ministry  of  condemnation ;   they 
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would  kill,  and  nothing  more  ;  now  they  condemn  and 
slay  to  make  ready  fur  life  ;  lifting  their  ominous  flag 
of  warning  on  the  shonla  of  future  wreck,  to  beckon 
the  transgressor  bauk  on  a  revised  consideration  of  hia 
coiirsea.  Would  it  be  a  kindness  if  this  flag  were 
taken  down  1 


It    has    been    convenient,    thus   far,   to  epeak    of 
penal    enforoementa  simply  aa    compelling    motivea, 
or     aa     warnings     and     intimidations 
ratp!i<rrrofivdinjii  addrcsscd     to     prudential     conaidera- 
""■  tion.      But  they  have  a  much  deeper 

and  more  nearly  basal  office,  which  is  commonly  not 
observed.  They  have  even  a  certain  moral  power  in 
tLemaelvea,  which  is  of  a  wholly  different  cast  from 
that  of  Christ  in  the  sacrifice,  but  which  He  contrives 
to  unite  with  Hia  own  by  the  sturdy  Beveritiaa  of  Hia 
doctrine.  In  our  diacusaions,  for  example,  of  punish- 
ments in  the  civil  state,  and  particularly  of  capital 
piinishmenta,  it  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
these  two,  the  intimidation  of  crime,  and  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  criminals  themselves,  are  the  only  objects 
of  penalty.  Whereas  tte  grandest  and  most  real  and 
deep-working  office  of  ptmishment  is  the  fearfully  sharp 
sense  it  wakens  of  crime  itself,  by  such  trDmendous 
severities  or  thunder-claps  of  estermiuation — wherein 
even  the  good,  protective  law  can  so  utter  itaelf  and 
must,  against  the  deeds  of  wrong  that  shake  society, 
The  moral  conviction  roused  is  the  main  benefit — that 
sensibility  to  order,  and  law,  and  right,  that  runs 
quivering  through  the  bosom  of  all  citizens,  when  the 
almost  sacrilegious  violence  of  justice  turns  upon  the 
felon's  life,  commanding  the  scaffold  and  the  rope 
atop  his  breath  1     And  precisely  in  the  same  way  it  is 
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to  be  conceived,  that  strong  and  terrible  retributions 
not  only  serve  as  motive  powers  of  interest  in  the 
government  of  souls,  but  have  another  and  weightier 
office,  in  creating  moral  sensibility,  or  setting  in  moral 
conviction,  as  regards  the  sanctity  of  law  and  the 
dreadful  criminality  of  sin.  Without  this,  no  visita- 
tion of  mere  gentleness  and  suffering  sacrifice  will 
make  a  salvation  that  has  the  true  efficacy.  The 
very  subsoil  of  guilt  requires  to  be  stirred  by  God's 
terrors.  They  must  not  simply  skim  the  surfaces  of 
fear,  but  strike  through  into  the  deep  underwork  of 
moral  conviction  itself.  All  the  better  too,  if  we 
behold  the  terrible  thunder-strokes  of  Providential 
severity  falling  on  the  head  of  whole  communities  or 
nations,  or  specially  on  the  head  of  the  most  deserving 
peoples ;  because  it  visibly  is  now,  not  sins,  but  sin, 
not  any  special  crimes,  but  the  comprehensive  crimi. 
nality  of  a  state  unrelational  with  God,  that  requires 
or  instigates  so  great  severity.  Hence,  the  great 
common  woes  that  fall  on  whole  peoples,  in  what  are 
called  the  severities  of  nature — the  storms,  fires,  earth- 
quakes, pestilences,  famines,  wrecks,  orphanages  of  the 
world — ^the  unspeakably  appalling  facts  are  known, 
and  they  have  no  other  solution  that  is  either  satis- 
factory or  tolerably  sufficient.  The  language  of  Christ, 
applying  all  such  things  to  the  common  guilt  of  man- 
kind, shows  in  what  manner  they  were  imderstood  by 
Him.  "  Suppose  ye  that  these  Gralilseans  were  sinners 
above  all  the  GaUlaeans,  because  they  suffered  such 
things  %  Or  those  eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower  of 
Siloam  fell,  and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they  were 
sinners  above  aU  men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  ?  I  tell 
you,  nay :  but^  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish." 

T  2 
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It  appears  then  that  Christ,  coming  to  ua 
Hia  BacrificB,  to  unbosom  the  love  of  God,  and 
pubhsh  the  free  forgiveness  of  sins,  is 
I  fully  aniike,  nevertheless,  to  the  sacred 
i(  jiildgnr^  necessity  jf  maintaining  law  by  ade- 
quate enforcements,  and  ploughing  up 
moral  conviction  by  great  Providential  and  judicial 
BeveritieB.  Only  the  more  fit  subject  of  wonder  is 
it,  therefore,  that  so  many  teachers  are  disturbed  by 
their  very  unnecessary  concern  for  what  they  call  the 
Jaw  ;  imagining  that  a.  free  remission  may  somehow 
kill  the  law,  and  contriving  even  schemes  of  punition 
for  the  Son  of  God  Himself,  that  they  may  save  it! 
As  if  the  aupernaturaJ  grace  He  brings,  to  rescue  firom 
the  peual  retributions  of  God,  were  q^uite  taking  away 
the  enforcements ;  which  it,  in  fact,  only  makes 
effajtive.  Most  strange  it  is  that,  when  they  are 
going  every  way  to  bring  counsel  from  afar  for  the 
saving  of  law,  they  can  yet  see  nothing  in  two  sndi 
facts  as  these — continually  reiterated  hy  Christ  Him- 
self— facts  almost  as  new  and  distinctive  even  as  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  by  His  cross  ;  (1.)  eternal  punish- 
ment; (2.)  the  judgment  of  the  worid  by  Himself. 
Publishing  announcements  like  these,  and  making 
even  love  to  thunder,  in  motives  so  appalling,  is  it 
to  be  feared  that  Christ  is  letting  down  authority,  and 
obliterating  the  fixed  lines  of  duty,  by  some  unguarded 
licence  of  mercy  I  Why,  the  law  never  before  got 
itself  really  uttered,  and  the  grand  awards  of  the 
future  life  never  showed  their  true  figure  of  majesty, 
till  they  were  revealed  in  this  fearful  way 
phaais  by  Christ  Himself.  Accordingly,  to  these 
two  very  remarkable  points  in  the  public  teaching 
of  Christ,  considered  as  related  to  the  enforcement 
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of  law,  I  now  invite  the  reader's  particular  atten- 
tion.    And — 

I.  To  the  specially  Christian  declaration  of  future 
punishment,  sometimes  called  eternal,  or  endless 
punishment. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  disappointment  I  may  inflict 
on  certain  progressives,  or  disciples  of  the  new  Gospel^ 
that,  in  so  free  a  handling  of  what  is  held  by  authority, 
I  still  give  in  to  a  doctrine  of  the  future  punishment 
that  is  so  revolting  to  reason,  and,  as  they  will  say, 
to  thoughtful  minds  already  so  nearly  outgrown.  If 
they  can  aUow  any  reason  for  the  fact  that  does  not 
imply  a  subserviency  to  prudential  motives,  let  it  b€ 
that  I  am  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  purpose,  and  that 
on  grounds  of  reason,  never  to  make  a  Gospel — either 
to  have  no  Gospel  at  all,  or  else  to  accept  the  Gospel 
that  is  given  me.  I  have  been  through  all  the  ques- 
tions, taken  all  the  turns  of  doubt,  suffered  all  the 
struggles  of  feeling  in  respect  to  this  confessedly  hard- 
looking  doctrine  of  future  punishment;  I  have  even 
learned,  in  these  struggles,  to  pity  the  meagreness  of 
any  soul  that  has  encoimtered  no  troubles  and  painful 
misgivings  concerning  it.  Neither  is  this  pity  at  all 
diminished  but  increased,  rather,  by  the  fact,  that  I 
am  brought  back  finally  to  acquiesce  in  it  myself,  and 
even  to  look  upon  it  as  being  probably  a  necessary 
factor  of  the  Christian  salvation.  What  else  can  we 
infer,  when  we  find,  as  'we  shall  by  a  little  search,  that 
our  merciful  Christ,  He  that  comes  in  love,  and  saves 
by  the  sacrifice  of  His  life,  is  the  first  distinctly  respon- 
sible promulgator  of  it  Himself  ? 

But,  before  proceeding  to  show  this  fact,  let  us 
attend  to  some  considerations  in  which  the  doctrine 
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may  be  duly  qualified  and  cleared  of  the  eeveri- 
ties,  by  which  it  is  nmde  uimecesBarily  shocking  to 

We  could  well  enough  allow  that  the  epithet 
"eternal"  [aiuwac]  need  not  mean  eternal,  in  the 
exact,  epecnlative  aense.  It  is  of  no 
Hsi"  not  irfl>  %-  great  consequGiice,  that  we  inBist  on  it 
'^°''  as  a  term  of  duration  logically  infinite. 

Enough  that  we  receive  it  pmcticallj,  aa  giving  that 
finality  to  thought,  beyond  which  there  ia,  for  n% 
nothing  to  be  meditated  farther.  It  ia  very  true  that 
the  same  epithet  is  used  respeuting  the  duration  both  of 
pnniBtunent  and  of  blessedness — "  These  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  puuiahment,  and  the  righteous  into 
life  eternal " — but  it  is  surmised  by  some,  without  any 
great  violence,  that  aa  re  get  only  the  slenderest  im- 
prefisiona  any  way  of  the  Btate  of  BufTering  called 
eternal,  the  intent  of  Chriat  may  only  be  to  shove 
our  thought  over  on  that  sea,  and  let  us  get  the 
measures  of  it  by  our  long,  long  voyage  afterward  j 
that  the  punishment  ia  called  eternal  as  the  life, 
because  it  ia  the  punishment  of  the  eternal  state,  and 
is  best  apprehended  here,  when  taken  aa  a  pToetictd 
fiwdity  for  the  mind. 

I  moke  this  concession,  partly  because  I  have  no 
care  to  preas  the  matter  ao  far  as  to  make  a  bod 
eternity  hang  on  the  form  of  a  word,  and  partly 
because  it  is  sometimes  argued,  in  the  same  way,  that 
as  the  capacity  and  bleaaedneaa  of  the  life  are  to  be 
for  ever  amplified  by  exercise,  ao  also  are  the  capacity 
and  woe  of  the  punishment.  And  this  latter  is  almoBt 
certainly  not  true.  It  may  even  be  argued,  with  a 
considerable  show  of  evidence,  that  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  does  not  belong  to  its  mere  nature,  but 
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depends  rather  on  the  etemallj  imperishable  nature 
of  that  on  which  it  feeds — God,  truth,  duty,  self- 
sacrifice,  holiness — and  that  when  it  only  knows  and 
goes  after  the  phantoms  of  condition,  or  of  mere  con- 
ventional and  temporal  good,  it  must  finally  die  out, 
for  the  poverty  of  that  soul-food  which  it  takes  for  its 
life.  What  is  sometimes  called  the  doctrine  of  the 
annihilation,  or  literal  destruction,  of  the  wicked,  is 
the  same  more  coarsely  conceived.  A  good  many 
passages  of  Scripture,  too,  are  cited  for  it,  without 
any  great  show  of  violence ;  and  a  good  many  others, 
with  only  that  common  kind  of  violence  which  consists 
in  taking  literally  what  is  figuratively  given. 

Rejecting,  however,  this  annihilation  theory  as, 
plainly  enough,  not  being  the  doctrine  of  Scripture, 
we  still  do  observe,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

.      ,••  .  ,  Tp     xu   X         1  J         •  3%< certain reditc- 

in  this  present  life,  that  souls  imder  sin  Hfmt^  tht  wux  fty 
are  not  amplified  by  their  experience  in 
it,  as  they  are  by  their  experience  in  good.  Gaining 
vigour,  it  may  be,  for  a  little  while,  they  finally  begin 
to  shrink  in  quantity,  losing  out  capacity  for  both 
character  and  the  higher  kinds  of  suflfering  ;  a  fact  in 
which  the  scheme  of  purgatorial  restorationism  loses 
all  show  of  evidence,  or  we  may  almost  say  of  possi- 
bility. Everything  we  see  of  sin,  in  the  world  of  fact, 
shows  it  to  be  a  desolating,  extirpating  power  in  souls; 
killing  out,  by  degrees,  even  the  faculties  and  possi- 
bilites  of  religion,  and  reducing,  in  that  way,  all  the 
hopes  and  chances  of  restoration,  down  to  the  very 
last  edge  of  life.  Almost  anything,  therefore,  can  be 
more  easily  believed,  than  that,  dropping  off  that  edge, 
with  but  half  a  nature  left,  transgressors  are  there  to 
be  converted  and  finally  restored,  by  the  mere  smart 
of  their  pains — that  which  would  distract  their  love- 
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impulse  if  thoj  htid  it,  and  cftimot  do  mnoli  to  restore 
it  if  they  have  it  not 

But  while  this   diminution   of  quantity  in  eooli 
under  ain  is  fatal,  as  it  certainly  is,  to  any  hope  of  pur- 
gatorial recovery,  it  does  not  go   the 
tzH«^iAi^fruiiK«  length  of  proving  their  extinction,  but 
'*"™''  gives  exactly  the  point  of  view  that 

yields  the  least  exaggerated  and  truest  impression  of 
the  Scripture  viow  of  puniBhraent.  Thus  we  observe 
that,  for  a  little  while,  the  human  faculties  appear  to 
be  invigorated  by  the  stru^les  of  passion,  or  selfish 
ambition ;  but  that  shortly  they  begin  to  be  inevitably 
wasted  in  quantity,  narrowed  in  volume  and  capacity, 
BO  as  finally  to  produce  the  impression,  that  their  in- 
tensity— as  in  cunning,  hatred,  envy,  policy,  and 
avarice— is  getting  to  be  a  kind  of  intensified  littl&- 
ness  ;  a  fire  still  hot,  but  running  low  ia  fuel,  and  sure 
to  be  aa  much  less  considerable  in  its  energy,  as  the 
substantive  quantities  of  the  soul  are  raore  diminished. 
So  the  wasting  goea  on  doubtless  hereafter  as  here,  and 
the  penal  wear  of  bittemess  and  wrong  continues. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  waste  will  operate  a 
cessation  of  being,  because  there  are  fiiculties  and 
powers  not  wasted.  The  memory  is  aa  faithful  a 
recorder  of  what  is  bad,  aa  it  could  bo  of  what  is  good. 
The  conscience,  with  its  law  of  right,  is  not  extirpated 
any  more  than  the  sense  of  time  or  space.  The  will  is 
even  confirmed  by  habit  in  a  state  of  unsubduable 
capacity,  and  the  will  is  the  graud  centralizing  element 
of  personality  itself  The  affinities  for  what  is  bad  are 
as  durable  as  they  would  be  in  good.  Tlie  progressive 
diminution,  therefore,  is  sever  to  end  in  cessation,  but 
may  well  be  figured  by  the  asymptote  curve,  which,  as 
the  mathematicians  will   even  demonstrate,  has  the 
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remarkable  distinction  of  for  ever  approaching  a 
straight  line  even  by  a  fixed  law,  yet  never  making 
coincidence  with  it.  So,  probably  enough,  it  may  be, 
and  we  may  even  take  it  as  the  true  conception,  that  . 
souls  which  have  become  only  hacks  of  punishment, 
will  for  ever  continue  in  being,  spinning  along  their 
lengths  of  mediocrity,  intensified  in  points  but  not  en- 
larged, and  having  their  eternity  as  the  protracted 
opportimity  of  their  moral  insignificance  and  hopeless- 
ness. Under  the  grand  organic  law,  that  faculties  not 
used,  or  badly  misused,  are  finally  extirpated,  their 
religious  nature  is  likely  to  be  nearly  or  quite  gone 
by.  All  the  Godward  summits  of  being  and  thought 
— ^aspiration,  susceptibility  for  good,  the  sense  of 
moral  beauty,  the  power  of  realization  by  faith — are 
demolished,  and  a  coarse,  hard  nature  only  remains, 
gravelled  by  low  animosities,  without  great  sentiments, 
and  rising  never  into  any  look  of  altitude,  save  when 
it  is  raised  by  the  vehemence  of  its  passions.  Even 
the  sufifering  that  is  left  is  that  of  a  nature  tapering 
down  to  a  diminished  grade  of  feeling,  or  abject  conti- 
nuity of  consciousness,  that  is  only  the  more  desolate 
that  it  cannot  utterly  die. 

Holding  this  conception,  we  go  clear,  it  will  be  seen, 
of  that  very  shocking  extravagance,  which  maintains  " 
the  mfinity  of  future  punishment.  ^„^^^  ^^^^^_ 
Mere  infinity  of  duration  does  not  '^^  d«nwd. 
make  the  quantity  infinite,  as  many  so  hastily  as- 
sume ;  for,  if  there  be  a  diminution  of  degree  as  there 
is  an  extension  of  time,  the  quantity  will  never  exceed 
a  given  amount.  So  too,  if  the  continuance  be  endless, 
not  on  the  score  of  old  sins  long  ago  committed — the 
sins  of  the  previous  lifetime — ^but  as  being  ordered  to 
match,  and  measure,  and  punish,  the  continuance  of 
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new  ains,  freely  committed  and  pereiatently  adhered  to, 
the  eternal  pimishmcnt  so-called,  may  be  only  a  stream 
of  temporal  retribntionsj  appointed  to  match  the 
stream  of  eternally  recurring  transgressions.  As 
regards  this  matter  of  amount,  or  quantity,  i 
really  have  no  very  definite  conceptions ;  for  though 
the  state  of  puniBhment  be  endless,  we  have  no  gauges 
of  intensity  thttt  we  con  a^pply,  and  do  not  even  knov 
how  far  the  continuance  rests  on  the  continue 


At  the  same  time,  we  do  perfectly  know,  that  the 
arguments  often  used  to  show  that  the  puniKhment  of 
sin  ought  to  be,  and  therefore  must  be,  infinite,  i 
groundless — carried  by  a  practice  on  words  that  plays 
them  into  inferences  not  contained  m  their  mean 
Thus  it  is  argued  that  the  law  of  God  has  infinitfl 
value,  and  that  sin  therefore,  being  a  violation  of  it, 
must  be  an  infinite  evil,  worthy  of  an  infinite  pun 
ment.  The  conatitution  of  our  government,  I  reply, 
has  very  great  value,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  any 
particular  man's  treason,  however  bold,  is  in  exactly 
the  same  measure  of  consequence.  The  physical  i 
verae  is  infinite,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  any  nit 
iu&ii^ement  of  its  laws  is  an  infinite  iufi'iugement. 
■  Sometimes  the  argument  is,  tliat  every  sin  heads  a 
tnun  of  consequences  that  is  endless,  and  is  therefore 
infinite,  requiring  au  infinite  punishment  So  does 
every  most  common,  or  trivial  act,  bring  on  after  it  an 
endless  train  of  consequences  that  otherwise  would  not 
have  happened  ;  no  man  goes  to  his  breakfast  without 
this  result,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  his  breakfast 
was  infinite.  Sometimes  the  argument  is,  that  since 
the  law  of  God  is  the  best  law  possible,  He  ought, 
in  true  justice,  to  make  the  strongest  expression  of 
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attachment  to  it  that  is  possible;  therefore  that  He 
ought  to  inflict  the  strongest  possible  punishment  for 
the  breach  of  it.  But  that  strongest  possible  may  be 
only  a  finite,  carefully  moderated  punishment ;  for  if 
God  were  to  lay  His  omnipotence  into  the  severity  of 
it,  He  would  only  shock  the  sensibUity  of  the  public 
world  addressed,  by  a  cruelty  visibly  monstrous,  and 
the  suffering  inflicted  would  have  no  expression  at  all 
that  belongs  to  punishment. 

The  sober  and  rational  fact,  then,  as  regards  the 
matter  of  endless  punishment,  is,  that  it  is  a  finite 
retribution,  laid  upon  the  head  of  finite 
sm,  and  graduated  m  a  general  way  by  pn/nt  but  naturally 
the  demerit  of  it.     The  suffering  state  "^^' 
which  it  produces  is  described  in  figures  that  raise  an 
impression  of  great  severity ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that,  take  them  as  we  may,  we  shall  at  all 
exceed  the  just  realization  of  their  degree.     They  will 
profoundly  shock  us,  indeed,  if  we  take  them  literally, 
and  yet,  so  very  slow  are  we  to  imagine  a  condition  of 
unseen  spiritual  suffering,  that  we  shall  not,  even  then, 
raise  a  conception  of  the  real  misery  that  is  at  all  ade- 
quate.    All  the  greater  and  more  reasonably  conceived 
misery  will  it  be,  if  we  make  no  doubt  that  God  is 
ready,  at  any  future  point  in  the  run  of  it,  to  embrace, 
in  everlasting  reconciliation,  any  truly  repenting  souL 
I  say  not    any  regretful   soul,  but  any  soul  that  is 
heartily  turned  to  a  new  and  eternally  righteous  life. 
For  this  will  be  the  keen,  all-devouring  misery  that, 
with  so  many  regrets,  there  is  so  little  repentance,  or 
even  power  of  it ;  that  the  nature,  now  but  half  a 
nature,  halting,  as  it  were,  on  its  climisy  and  paralytic 
members,  finds  not  how  to  rise  any  more  for  ever. 
Strong  enough  to  suffer,  and  wicked  enough  to  sin,  the 
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^V  _  •  'j  ,  tendrOs  of  sdhesion  to  Ood  are  dead,  and  it  cannot  I 
-I  5  it'^|  ?.  fe-aten  itself  practically  to  His  MendBhip.     Goodness  J 
V^(  i\j  J  it  rememhera   but  cannot   snfBciently  feeL     All  itB  I 
!>   t.  t      *  Btrugglea  are  but  heavinga  of  the  lower  nature — paina  ■ 
defeat  that  are  only  proving,  by  esperiment,  their  I 
n  perpetuity. 
4i^'^      Assuming  all  these    qualificatious   of  meaaure  and  1 
^  '^     *i  degree,  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  matter  of  endless 
"  V-J-j  punishment  by  which  we  can  fitly  be  disturbed,  except 
'  "  "    ■■■'--  not  bring  out  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  that 
realized  unity  and  oompiete  order,  which 
*    -      »  '  .    c  we  mosi  naturally  desire,  and  think  to  be  worthiest  of 
•^  J    J  \   i^  ^'^  greatness  and  sovereignty.     It  certainly  would  ba 
"*  IM  •  ■•  V'  ™™^  agreeable  if  we  could  have  this  hope  ;  and  many 
■     ,\  "*      ;  are  resolved  to  have  it  without  Christ's 

"  they  cannot  have  it  with.     They  even  make  it  a  point  1 
^iO  'of  merit,  to  seize  this  honour  bravely  for  God,  on  their  J 


>g    »  V-'-j  punishment  b 
■*^.    1^  .    «  we  moat  natur 


8ui 


*  >^    fc  '  ^  1  "^^  respouBibility,  and  for  it,  if  they  must,  defy  tiw  | 
\  ft    F  ^  7  if  Scripture.     I  think  otherwise,  and  could  even  count  | 
a  much  braver  thing,  to  willingly  be  less  brave,  and, 
,    ^despite  of  our  natural    longings    for   some  issue  of  I 
{  J^d's  plan  that  is  different,  follow  still  the  lead  of  tha    I 
[^.Master. 


We  oome  back  now  from  this  rather  long  excursion, 
where  we  have  been  trying  to  settle  our  conceptions  of  | 
the  nature  of  the  future  punishment,  and  of  the  quali-  | 
fications  that  may  save  it  from  a  look  of  escess,  to  o 
aider  the  relation  Christ  assumes  towards  it,  in  Hi8>fl 
vicarious  sacrifice,  and  the  free  justification  of  ain&  J 
Observe  then — 

1.  That  while  He  undertakes,  in  this  manner,  a  u 
versal  remission  of  sin,  or  even  to  freely  justify  every 
penitent  transgressor  liefore  God,  He  has  never  yet 
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thought,  as  &r  aa  we  can  discover,  that  He  is  putting 
God's  law  and  justice  in  jeopardy,  or  raising  any  kind 
of  theologic  objection,  such  as  now  disturbs  the  con- 
oem  of  many.  He  does  not  even  appear  to  think  that 
He  is  here  on  any  exclusively  merciful  errand;  for 
though  it  is  a  signal  distinction  of  His 
incarnate  ministry,  that  H^reveals  the  ^*r"*  ^^^^  «?^ 
heart. of  GQd,.,a^d  the  dear  cross  hid  in  mercy  fl«Mwea*«n- 

--  'S; — '— '      '  ^^ — xng  law. 

His  JcaOBLjfrom  eternitj.  He  does  not 
spare  to  reveal,  as  faithfully.  His  truth,  and  justice, 
and  authority,  and  righteousness,  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  fill  out  the  majestic  proportions  of  His  cha- 
racter and  government.  He  begins,  thus,  with  the 
declaration  that  no  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  shall  fail ; 
that  no  righteousness  of  scribe  or  pharisee  shall  be 
enough;  and  cannot  close  His  first  sermon  without 
promulgating,  several  times  over,  the  appalling  doctrine 
of  future  punishment.  This  doctrine  is  quite  as  dis- 
tinctively Christian  as  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  I  do 
not,  of  course,  imagine  that  the  fact  is  new,  but  the 
doctrine  is.  The  fact  was  in  the  law  of  natural  retri- 
bution fi:om  the  first,  just  as  gravity  was  in  the  world 
before  it  was  declared  by  science  ;  for  the  penal  dis- 
orders, once  begun,  are  not  reducible  by  us,  and  the 
trains  of  retributive  causes  started  by  transgression 
make  up  a  series  of  propagations  naturally  endless. 
Besides,  as  we  just  now  saw,  the  total  disuse  of  the 
religious  nature  must,  in  a  short  time,  extirpate  all 
the  higher  powers  and  possibilities  of  religion.  And 
when  that  is  done,  when  the  feasibility  of  the  soul  to 
good  is  gone  by,  what  is  left  but  a  state  of  incapacity 
that  is  final  ? 

Christ,  then,  brought  forth  into  bold  assertion,  for 
the  first  time,  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment ;  not 
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as  creating  the  fuct,  but  only  as  declaring  {ha/t  which, 
lies  in  the  Bimply  natural  casuiilties  of  retribution. 
Under  the  old  dispensation  the  pub- 
uaehn-  nf  tia^  lished  sanctions  of  law  were  temporal, 
**""  "  or,  if  they  were  such  as  must  naturally 

run  over  the  border  of  this  life  into  the  nest,  they 
were  not  bo  conceived  or  represented,  and  never,  in 
fact,  got  their  motive  power  in  being  so  recognized, 
Undeed,  the  future  life  itself  is  not  distinctly  conceived 
jaa  a  fact  in  the  early  Scriptures.  We  can  see  it  irre- 
sistibly asserted  ourselves  in  such  facts  as  the  transla- 
tion of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  less  distinctly  in  the  visita- 
tdona  of  angela,  visibly  feXt  but  unspoken  in  the  long- 
ings of  good  men ;  but  the  hohest  and  beat  of 
patriarchs  and  wisest  of  teachere  still  said  nothing  of 
it,  drew  no  motives  from  it.  Farther  on,  oxpressiona 
begin  to  be  dropped,  that  show  the  fact  strolling 
into  formal  recognition.  And  yet  we  find  the  question 
Htill  on  hand,  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees, 
at  the  time  of  Christ's  coming,  whether  there  is  any 
Buoh  fact  of  a  second  existence  beyond  this  life — so 
completely  temporal  had  been  the  cast  of  God's  moral 
government,  practically,  down  to  this  time.  And  here 
it  is  that  Christ,  announced  by  John  as  coming  to  lay 
the  axe  to  the  root,  and  thoroughly  purge  His  floor, 
and  hum  up  all  the  chafiy  hypocrisies  of  a  mere  life- 
time sanctity,  with  unquenchable  &re,  breaks  on  the 
world  in  His  distinct,  unflinching,  never  qualified,  oft- 
repeated,  variously  conceived,  proclamation  of  eternal 
punishment.  His  moat  common  way  of  phrasing  the 
doctrine  is  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  deatruction  of 
unclean  things  by  fire  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom;  or 
perhaps  &om  the  combustion  of  bodies  there,  aa 
represented  in  the  last  chapter  and  verse  of  Isaiali. 
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Under  this  figure,   and  others  variously  related,  he 
describes  again  and  again  the  outcast  state  of  souls. 
Sometimes  the  tokens  of  pain  that  are  added  to  waken 
apprehension,  though  of  course  not  literal,  are  such  as 
produce   a  heavy  recoil  in  our  sensibility.     All  the 
punishments  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  the  curses  of 
Ebal,  are  as  dew  in  comparison.     If  He  had  come  into 
the  world  to  be  Himself  the  Nemesis  of  transgression. 
He  could  not  have  spoken  words  more  appalling.     The 
enforcement  power  was  never  before  carried  so  far,  and 
could  not,  even  in  thought,  be  carried  farther.     There 
is  no  scruple  in  driving  the  pressm^e   of  interested 
motive  to  its  last  limit.     Fear  could  quiver  in  the 
dread  of  no  greater  loss.     And  this,  it  will  be  noted, 
from  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  !     He  that  is  in- 
carnated into  the  world's  curse,  and  dies  in  His  suflfer- 
ing  ministry  for  it !     Observe  also— 

2.  That  Christ,   in  these   declarations  of   eternal 
punishment,  never  betrays  one  symptom  of  doubt,  or 
delicacy,   as  if  there  might  be  some 
mjustice  or  over-seventy  m  them,  such  tcmvu  in  the  doc- 
as  needs  to  be  carefully  qualified.     He  '"***" 
plainly  enough  has  no  such  struggles  of  mind  on  the 
subject,  as  we  have.     His  most  delicate,  tenderly  sen- 
sitive humanity  gives  no  single  token  of  being,  either 
offended,  or  tried,  by  the  fact  of  so  great  severities.    It 
cannot  be  that  He  is  untroubled  by  questions  on  this 
subject  because  He  is  less  tender  of  man's  lot,  or  of 
God's  honour,  than  we  are,  or  because  He  is  not  far 
enough  on  in  the  world's  progress,  to  have  bad  our 
great  theologic  problems  occur  to  Him.     Perhaps  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  solve  this  strangely  unquestioning 
manner  of  His,  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  secret  of 
it  lies  in  the  fact  that  He  has  a  way  of  conceiving  the 
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ment,  sucb    i^H 


matter  and  maimer  of  etcruat  punialiment, 
leaves  our  modem  (jueetious  out  of  aight,  and  does  not 
eveu  allow  them  to  occur.  Perhaps  He  only  thinks  of 
the  bad  mau  as  going  on  to  eternity  in  liis  badness, 
and  the  laws  of  retribution,  as  going  along  with  him, 
to  keep  hia  voluntary  bad  deeds  company,  much  n 
they  do  here;  regarding  the  malefactor  aa  a  malefactor 
still,  and  suffering,  at  any  given  moment,  for  being  just 
what  he  is  at  that  moment — that  and  nothing  more. 
Ciod  has,  in  fact,  put  nothing  of  his  pain  upon  him ; 
he  only  takes  it  on  himself,  and  there  is  really  no 
more  reaaon  to  be  troubled  about  the  severity  of  his 
lot  than  there  is  here  in  the  retributions  of  this  life. 

He  uses,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  most  appalling 
figures — "  outer  darkness,"  "  great  gulf  fixed,"  "  thirst," 
Hi,    awpjii^s     "torment,"  "wailing,"   "weeping,"    "a 
■*"**  worm  that  dieth  not,"  "  a  fire  that  ift, 

not  quenched" — but  He  has  no  misgiving;  probal 
because  words  of  any  kind  are  so  impotent  in  gr 
the  due  impression  of  any  state  unrealized,  and 
to  be  even  violently  overdrawn  to  answer  their  objf 
However  this  may  be,  it  is   quite   evident  that 
tough  questions  of  our  modern  philauthropism  hai 
either  not  arrived,  or  are  quite  gone  by,  and  that, 
withstanding  Hia  wonderfully  intense  love  for 
His  feelmg  still  goes  -with  the  punitive  order  of 
retributions,  adding  even  heavier  emphasis  from 
own  personal  indignations.     Again — 

3.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  one  of  the  stronj 
evidences  of  the  strictly  superhuman  character  of 
Christ  is  contributed,  or  experimentally 
Hi  it  mdurid  In  brought  out,  by  the 
"^  *™**^'  He  has  over  such,  ev 
ately  abjure  His  doctrme.    I  make  ) 


singular  command 
tn  now,  as  paa«<ai^H 
0  assumption  hw^^ 
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that  goes  beyond  the  ftict  of  their  abjuration  itself 
'  and  the  manner  of  it  They  will  deny  that  He  as- 
serted any  auch  doctrine  of  pu.msh*jen.t.  But  they 
■will  alBO  admit  that  He  testified,  again  and  agaio,  in 
all  most  varied  and  most  pungent  words  of  warning, 
to  what  sounds  yery  much  like  it,  and  which  being 
quahfied  by  no  process  of  interpretation,  are  the  very 
*p«issMna  verba,  of  the  doctrine ;  that  He  was  the  first 
decisive  teacher  in  this  strain ;  that  He  insisted  much 
on  the  point  and  often  recurred  to  it ;  and,  whatever 
else  may  be  true,  is  the  practical  promulgator  and 
first  founder,  in  that  sense,  of  a  something  which  baa 
gotten  footing  as  the  doctrine,  or  baa  come  to  be  the 
doctrine,  of  eternal  punishment.  Suppose  now  that  I 
who  write  this  treatise — a  man  ia  my  common  human 
figure — had  done  exactly  the  same  thing,  in  the  same 
way  of  precedence,  and  that,  making  many  apeeohea  on 
religious  subjects,  I  sprinkle  them,  all  through,  as  the 
four  Qospels  are  sprinkled,  with  these  fiery  denuncia- 
tions of  punishment ;  how  many  hving  men  of  the 
whole  world,  if  I  were  to  lead  off  in  such  a  doctrine, 
would  hear  me  for  one  moment  with  patience  ?  They 
would  not  stop  to  find  whether,  by  some  elaborate  and 
careful  practice  ou  my  words,  they  could  sift  the  ofFen- 
Hive  doctrine  out  of  them.  Such  efforiis  at  interpre- 
tation would  themselves  be  an  offence.  Nothing  but 
contempt,  downright,  instant,  unhesitating  contempt, 
ia  the  due,  they  would  say,  of  anch  a  teacher.  He  is 
a  man  behind  the  age  ;  a  dark-minded  fanatic,  without 
feeling,  or  justice,  or  reason,  representing  God  by  the 
low  severities  of  hie  own  morbid  nature.  And  yet 
what  reverence  is  there  to  Jesus,  in  the  promulgation 
I  of  such  doctrine  1  They  that  deny  it  most  confidently 
.  will  even  strain  themselves,  to  find  words  of  honour 
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and  ejAogj.  ia  vliich  Gtl^  to  applaud  His  virtoes  and 
«mbodj  their  Beose  of  His  perfections.  Meantime 
Iher  go  into  canftil  examinations  of  what  seem  to  be 
His  manifold  utterances  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
puniahment,  and  by  laboriously  ingeaioos  coostmo- 
tiooB,  which  He  coald  easily  have  made  mmecesBaiy, 
but  never  once  remembered  to  make,  Hhej  get  the  bad 
meaning  wholly  out  of  them.  Having  proved  Him 
tLos  to  be,  in  fact,  about  the  faultiest,  loosest  teacher, 
in  a  matter  of  mere  fact,  that  erer  undertook  to  lead 
the  world,  they  acquiesce  in  Him  perfectly ;  thcnj 
reverence  is  complete  ! 

They  do  not  perceive,  that  they  have  done  the  d 
cult  thing,  and  rejected  the  easy.  How  mnch  1 
when  they  were  detained  by  a  reverence  so  profound 
for  the  manifestly  superhuman  character  of  Chris^ 
treating  Him  aa  they  could  no  other  being  ntteriiig 
such  declarations,  to  believe  that  He  was  good  enon^ 
and  great  enough  to  see  the  truth  of 
u  grmt.  w*y  net  tfaem ;  too  good,  too  great,  as  already 
a  (0  u  tnu.  uroved  to  their  feeling,  to  aUow  them 
any  hope  of  improving  His  doctrine  by  the  screws  th^ 
put  upon  His  words.  The  case  is  one  where  the  text 
— "  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neithra" 
are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord" — ought  to 
surest  the  query  whether,  possibly,  God  is  not  good 
enough,  or  good  in  a  sense  that  is  deep  enough,  to 
levy  these  fearful  punishments,  just  because  of  His 
goodness ;  maintaining  them  as  mysteries  of  beneficent 
rule  whose  scope  and  contents  are  to  us  iuBCnitatde,  J 

4.  A  true  Christian  inquirer,  struggling  with  a  bnr-  J 
dened  feeling,  under  the  huge  difficulties  of  this  que^  f 
tiou,  will  be  very  apt  to  meet  with  such  kind  of  results,  I 
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or  effects,  falling  under  his  notice,  in  the  case  of  those 
who  deny  the  fact  of  eternal  punishment,  as  to  start  a 
certain  spiritual  revulsion  in  him,  and 
persuade   him   that   Christ  had  some  ^Jj^SS^^  ^T^- 
suffioient,  profoundly    deep    and    true  "^^^^  ^<yum.  to  be  a 

'    -^  */  r  moral  want. 

reason  for  his  doctrine,  whether  we  can 
find  it  or  not.  There  is  plainly  enough  no  object  in 
preaching  this  kind  of  salvation  (which  is  no  salvation, 
because  there  can  be  no  destruction,)  but  to  find  a 
place  of  impunity  in  sin,  or  at  least  to  loosen  the  yoke 
of  obligation  and  make  it  comfortable.  And  that, 
when  it  is  a  fact,  is  about  the  most  contemptible, 
lowest  occupation  a  mortal  can  be  in.  And  the  fruit 
will  correspond  with  the  eflfort ;  for  the  followers  of 
such  a  leading,  it  will  be  observed,  range  themselves, 
always  and  everywhere,  on  the  side  of  laxity,  or  the 
side  opposite  to  justice  and  punishment.  They  will 
refer  all  sin  to  circumstances,  and  take  the  blame 
away.  Society  is  cruel,  they  will  perceive,  but  wrong, 
never.  But  when  they  come  to  speak,  or  to  be  spoken 
with,  in  regard  to  the  great  spiritual  realities  of  the 
spiritual  life  and  consciousness,  they  will  scarcely  fail 
to  make  a  demonstration  that  is  simply  revolting.  To 
converse  successively,  with  only  two  or  three  persons, 
brought  up  in  this  denial  of  future  punishment,  and 
have  the  conversation  turned  upon  loving  God,  I  have 
more  than  once  felt  would  suffice  to  cure  any  earnest, 
living  Christian  of  his  misgivings  of  future  punish- 
ment, or  push  him  by  his  most  rugged  and  resolute 
doubts,  whether  he  can  solve  them  or  not.  Instead  of 
conceiving  of  the  divine  love  in  that  deep,  tender  way 
of  sacrifice  and  justifying  mercy,  that  belongs  to  the 
cross,  they  will  rattle  upon  the  words  in  a  way  so  loose 

and  light  as  to  be  even  shocking.      "  Do  I  love  God  I 

u2 
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How  ooiild  I  help  loving  Him  )  God  has  never  done 
anything  bad  to  me,  and  never  wants  to  do  anything, 
but  to  make  me  bappy.  Yea,  and  if  there  were  not  ao 
many  people  praying  and  supplicating  dolefully,  aa  if 
they  were  afraid  of  sontething,  or  God  a  bang  to  be 
afraid  of,  I  think  we  should  all  be  happy."  Under 
this  gospel  of  impunity,  there  grows  up  a  religioa 
which  is  itself  a  kind  of  sauciness  to  God,  as  little 
reheved,  as  possible,  by  any  subduing  property.  Beau- 
tiful charity  I  love  that  beareat  all  men's  buniena ! 
love  that  bolievest,  hopest,  eudurest  all  things  !  love 
that  can  suffer  an  enemy  I  love  that  in  Jesutt  suffered 
for  a  world  of  enemies  !  love  that  is  bom  of  God 
Bupematurally  in  souls  under  evil !  love  that  is  fed. 
and  fuelled  supematuimlly,  by  Christ  and  His  dear 
passion,  inwardly  revealed  1  what  hast  thou  to  do  with 
this  uuchastened,  brassy,  dinning  confidence,  which 
asserts  a  religion  without  fear,  lays  a  ciaim  to  happi- 
ness apart  &om  all  condition  of  repentauce,  and  mag- 
.  nifies  a  God  who,  without  maintaining  any  good  of 
principle,  consents  to  be  only  the  conveuienoe  of 
aU! 

I  draw  this  picture  not  for  any  purpose  of  odium, 

but  simply  because  it  suggests  and  so  nearly  justifies 

the  suspicion,  that  Christ  had  a  reasoa 

incnaKi  tdraimf  0/  for  His  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment, 

ffojpii.  j^  ^^  necessary  and,  to  Him,  perceived 

wants  of  character  itself.  We  can  see,  at  a  glance, 
that  if  there  were  no  such  future  peril,  and  God  were 
such  a  being  that  no  fact  of  destruction  were  poseibla 
under  Him,  then  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  salva- 
tion, or  Saviour.  So  far  it  was  a  point,  intrinsically, 
of  Christianity,  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  future 
punisbmeat  \  for  upon  that  basis  only  it  stuida  as  a 
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real  salvation.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
deeper  and  more  subtle  reason,  both  for  the  fact  of 
such  punishment  originally  instituted,  and  for  the 
assertion  of  it  by  Christ ;  viz.,  that,  by  these  tre- 
mendous severities  alone  of  God,  could  men  be  made 
to  feel  the  cutting  edge  of  principle  enough  to  have 
it  really  get  into  their  love,  and  make  it  a  principled 
love.  Otherwise  it  would  have  no  moral  quality  at 
all,  but,  like  that  we  have  just  described,  would  be 
only  a  brazen  forwardness,  in  approving  such  a  God  as 
meets  their  liking ;  a  God  without  terrors,  concerned 
to  get  them  into  happiness,  either  with  or  without 
principle& 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
far  the  success  and  saving  power  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  depend  on  these  appeals  to  fear,  and  these  co- 
gent motivities  of  interest,  by  which  He  so  imspar- 
ingly  presses  the  world ;  for  by  these  it  is,  and  only  by 
these,  that  He  takes  men  at  the  point  where  they  have 
any  sufficient  sensibility.  By  this  appalling  law-work 
He  breaks  their  security,  startles  their  negligence, 
rouses  their  guiltiness  into  a  ferment,  and  calls  out 
the  question.  What  shall  we  do  ?  Never,  it  is  very 
true,  does  any  one  of  these  motivities  enter  into  the 
staple  of  piety — ^they  are  spent  when  piety  begins,  or 
at  least  passed  by  accordingly  as  it  advances.  And 
yet  these  terrible  severities — ^not  too  terrible,  or  appal- 
ling, for  the  sturdy  composure  and  hardness  of  sin — 
are  just  that  fire  in  the  rear,  by  which,  as  a  more 
rugged  constraint  upon  nature,  the  guilty  are  gathered 
to  the  spiritual  drawing,  or  all-constraining  loveliness 
and  love,  of  the  cross. 

But  Christ  also  adds  enforcement,  as  we  have  said, 
to  the  law — 
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II.  In  the  tnct  that  Ho  declBres  Himself  to  be  tbe 

I  final  judge  of  the  world.     Having  shown  the  divine 

nature  tiuvailiug  in  sacrifice  and  suffer- 


^^^^    dea 

I 


claimed  a  universal  end  of  God's  pend- 
ties,  to  such  ea  are  joined  to  the  law-precept,  by  re- 
ceiving it  in  the  embrace  of  His  person.  He  must  need< 
fortify  his  attitude  by  some  coireBpondeut  assertion  of 
His  divine  eminence  and  authority ;  which  He  does  bf 
openly  asserting  His  personal  prerogative,  as  the  final 
judge  of  the  world.  As  He  is  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
BO  He  is  to  be  Judge  of  mankind— and  Judge,  be- 
cause He  is  Saviour.  For  He  distinctly  intimatee 
Himself  that  He  takes  this  necessary  point  of  self- 
assertion,  to  restrain  the  presumption  otherwise  likely 
to  be  raised,  in  the  coarse,  blind  feeling  of  men,  by 
His  great  condescensions — "For the  Father  judgeth no 
man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son, 
that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father."  Again  also,  when  He  says — 
"And  hath  given  Him  authority  to  exeoate  judgment 
also,  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man."  In  other  words, 
the  very  fact  that  He  was  become  the  Son  of  Man, 
humbled  to  the  weakness  of  hiunanity,  was  itself  a 
reason  why  His  equilibrium  of  dignity  should  be  saved, 
by  the  counter- weight  of  this  tremendous  office — an 
office  all  the  more  fit  to  such  a  purpose,  that  judges, 
in  the  civil  state,  are  conceived  to  have  no  right  of 
leniency,  or  moruy,  being  set  for  nothing  but  the  eiaot 
application  of  law  to  the  exact  merits  of  causes  ;  which 
having  done,  whether  in  the  soutenc«  of  life,  or  of 
death,  their  official  function  ceases.  And  so  Christ, 
having  bowed  Himself  to  all  humblest  conditions  of 
suffering  and  sorrow,  that  He   might  ransom  guilly 
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souls  from  their  deserved  penalties,  ceases  fully  and 
finally  fix)m  a  relationship  that  would  make  Him  pos- 
sibly no  better,  at  last,  than  a  convenience  for  men's 
sins,  and  takes  His  attitude  of  judgeship  over  them ; 
waiving  henceforth  all  the  inclinings  and  soft  conniv- 
ings  and  tender  flexibilities  of  His  mercy,  that  He 
may  be  for  ever  known  as  the  arbiter  and  kmg  of  the 
worlds. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  settle,  in  this  connection, 
precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  judgment  of  the 
world;  whether  it  is  to  be  literally  a 
trial  had  in  public  assembly,  or  before  mJSt^ntMMSy% 
the  grand  convocation  of  the  worlds,  or  «^^,a«^^'■~^''''* 
whether  such  representations  given  are 
only  figures  impressively  drawn,  to  give,  in  the  general, 
or  by  means  of  one  general  scene,  what  is  passing  and 
to  pass  in  the  innumerable  and  particular  cases  of 
souls,  when  they  arrive,  or  come  in  to  receive  their 
personal  awards  and  enter  on  their  everlasting  state. 
This,  however,  will  be  obvious  that,  if  there  were  no 
work  of  grace  or  mercy  on  foot,  no  supernatural  salva- 
tion, there  would  scarcely  need  to  be  any  judge  of  the 
world.  The  transgressors  would  go  to  their  exact  lot 
of  punishment  just  as  stones  under  gravity  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  grand  penal  order  of  nature  would  be  at 
once  judge  and  executioner,  and  they  would  sink  to 
their  true  level,  by  inevitable  laws,  that  find  them  out 
as  exactly  even,  as  God  Himself  can  know  them. 

But  the  judgment  of  the  world  under  Christianity 
is  made  necessary,  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  mixed  expe- 
rience under  law  and  grace,  where  the  penal  order  of 
nature  is  restricted,  tempered,  mitigated,  by  the  super- 
natural interactions  of  grace,  no  pmiishment  takes 
place  in  the  exact  manner  and  degree  that  it  would 


under  naturftl  retribution,  pure  and  airaple.  The  laws 
of  natural  retribution  co-ntinae  in  one  view,  as  at  the 
first,  and  their  operation  continues,  and  yet  their  action 
haa  been  bo  far  modified  hitberto  by  the  interactions 
of  a  HupematuTftl  mercy — engaged  all  our  life  long  to 
rescue  us  from  them — also  by  the  fiict  that  a  new- 
matter  of  responsibility  has  come  into  their  juriadio- 
tioti  to  increase,  henceforward,  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  to 
intensify  proportionally  its  desolating  penal  effects, 
that  a  BupematuraJ.  judgment-seat  is  wanted,  to  settle 
the  account  of  justice  and  distribute  the  allotments  of 
souls.  When  so  many  diverse  and  raised  qualities  of 
character  are  generated  under  the  contesting  powers 
of  penalty  and  mercy,  so  many  variously  appearing^ 
yet  really  similar,  so  many  similarly  appearing,  yet 
really  various,  kind*  of  product,  some  tribunal  of 
judgment  appears  to  be  wanted,  to  make  the  necessary 
discrimination  of  desert  a:nd  order.  It  is  a  matter  of 
no  great  consequonco  to  know  what  is  the  exact  grade 
of  any  man's  demerit— let  tbo  laws  of  retributina 
settle  that — hut  it  is  a  matter  of  consequence  where 
some  are  so  bold  in  their  conceit,  and  some  are  so 
dejected  in  their  modesty  and  conscious  lack  of  good- 
ness, to  haye  the  great  life-question  of  order  and  feind 
settled,  by  a  solemn  act  of  recognition  or  rejection. 

The  Christian  Gospel   requires,  in  this  manner,  a 
judgment-seat,  and  in  this  office  Christ  Himself  aaaerts 
the  authority  that  is  given  Him.     The 
ciriB  mdHiifX  subject  is  adverted  to  in  a  great  many 
*"  of  His  parables,  and  expressly  set  forth 

in  many  of  His  public  diBOourses.  In  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  Matthew  He  photographs  the  transaction  in 
a  scene  of  judgment  formally  conceived  as  univeraaL 
He  comes,  the  Son  of  Man,  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
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His  glory.  All  nations  are  gathered  before  Him,  not 
to  be  graduated,  but  separated  in  kind,  one  from 
another,  as  sheep  from  goats.  These  He  recognises 
and  calls,  these  He  disowns  and  repels,  all  under  the 
simple  question,  whether  they  are  with  Him  personally 
in  His  cause  and  with  Him  in  His  sacrifice  or  not. 
Some  who  were  too  modest  and  poor  in  spirit,  to  have 
any  feeling  of  confidence,  are  surprised  by  His  welcome 
— "  ye  did  it  unto  Me  " — asking,  **  when  ministered  we 
to  Thee  1"  And  others  who  have  always  been  assuming 
to  maintain  His  cause,  and  half  expecting  Him  to 
acknowledge  His  great  obligations  to  them,  are  as 
much  surprised  by  His  terrible  sentence  of  rejection, 
"  ye  did  it  not  to  Me."  Thus  before  Christ's  bar,  as 
He  Himself  conceives,  the  tremendous  issues  of  life  are 
to  be  finally  determined — "  These  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment,  the  righteous  into  life  eternal." 
Furthermore,  how  entirely  compatible  His  love  and 
suffering  patience  are,  with  all  severest  rigours  of  jus- 
tice, will  be  seen  in  the  impressions  of  His  judgment 
office  and  day  that  are  held  by  His  followers.  They 
call  it  the  dies  tree,  the  great  day  of  His  wrath,  not 
refusing  to  magnify  the  day  as  a  day  of  great  majesty 
and  revelation,  even  "the  revelation  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God."  They  have  plainly  enough  no  such 
thought  as  that  the  justice  of  God,  or  the  divine  opy^ 
has  been  satisfied  and  for  ever  evened  in  its  demands, 
by  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  Nor  have  they  taken  up, 
it  is  equally  plain,  any  such  impressions  of  the  merciful 
Jesus,  the  dear  Christ  of  God,  as  makes  it  incompatible 
for  Him  to  be  invested,  some  time,  in  these  awful 
rigours  of  judgment.  That  righteous  opy^,  that  deep 
instinct  of  justice,  which  dwells  in  every  bosom  of 
love,  and  without  which  love  could  never  rise  into  the 
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majeety  of  holiness,  that  wrath  which  had  sometimes 
kindled  bo  terrible  a  fire  of  animosity  in  the  loving 
ministiy  of  their  Master,  they  expect  to  be  revealed  in 
His  jiidgmeut  proceedings,  and  they  even  appear  to 
look  upon  Him  in  it,  with  a  dread  the  more  appalliDg, 
that,  as  being  the  natural  and  necessary  counterpart 
in  character  of  bo  gi^t  Bensibility  and  Belf-sticrifice,  it 
ahonld  therefore  be  itt  correspondent  measurea,  Henca 
the  sharp  and  dreadful  paradox  they  bolt  upon  tib — in 
a  form  of  words  having  such  vindictive  enei^  that 
there  is  nothing,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  all  human  lan> 
guage  to  match  it — '*  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb." 

It  is  certainly  most  remarkable,  considering  how 
Christ  Himself  is  the  first  promulgator  of  eternal 
punishment,  aud  is  to  be  Himself  the  judge  of  the 
world — revealing  the  teiTible  wrath-power  of  His  king- 
dom, in  80  many  ways  ajid  terms  so  appalling — ^that 
He  should  be  conceived  to  have  almost  overturned 
God's  law  by  Hia  tenns  of  mercy,  and  only  not  to 
have  doue  it,  by  consenting  to  be  an  offering  before 
the  offended  wrath  of  the  law !  So  He  compensated 
the  law  by  the  contribution  of  His  sufieriugs,  and 
satisfied  the  dues  of  justice.  Wliy  does  it  never  oocur 
to  such  as  are  taken  by  this  kind  of  theologic  con- 
trivauco,  that  after  Christ  has  made  due  satisfaction 
to  the  wrath-principle  of  God's  justice,  there  is  still 
wanted,  above  all,  some  more  tremendous  sacrifice,  to 
satisff  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  %  Never  before  was 
the  vindicatory  principle  in  government  so  fearfully 
asserted  as  by  Him  When  therefore  He  has  made  an 
end  of  pacification  by  His  cross,  what  is  to  be  provided 
that  shall  pacify  Him  !  Shall  He  satisfy  His  own 
wrath  1  Or  is  it  possible  that  Ho  should  somehow 
justly  without  any  satisfaction  1     And  if  that  is 
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sible,  is  not  the  whole  scheme  of  satisfaction  exploded, 
and  the  wrath-principle  found  to  be  itself  compatible 
with  mercy  % 

* 
I  assume  it  then,  with  confidence,  to  be  a  conclusion 

firmly  established,  that  Christ,  in  preparing  the  free 
remission  of  sins,  has  not  taken  from 
God's  law,  or  at  all  weakened,  its  ne-  ^^^ZTh^t 
cessary  enforcements.  Author  Himself  ?^^^  *  *^' 
and  first  adequate  promulgator  of  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  invested  with  all  the 
honours  and  authoritative  rights  of  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  men ;  armed,  in  such  capacity,  with  indignations 
equal  to  the  lamb-like  patience  of  His  sacrifice — it  is 
not  by  Him,  that  men  have  the  pressure  of  God's 
penal  enforcements  taken  off.  On  the  contrary,  when 
before  had  the  law  such  a  pressure  of  enforcement  in 
the  plane  of  interest,  as  it  has  under  Christ  Himself  \ 
When  before  were  such  thunderbolts  dropped  in  the 
path  of  the  fears  1  When  had  the  misgivings  of  guilty 
conviction  such  earthquakes  to  feel  heaving  under 
ground  %  When  were  delay  and  neglectfulness  cut 
short,  by  such  hidden  perils  waiting  for  the  spring  1 
Why,  it  is  even  a  full  half  the  peculiar  force  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  brings  the  law  of  God  into  a  pressure 
on  the  soul  so  nearly  irresistible  !  It  had  before  no 
motive  in  comparison.  Christ  preaches  to  the  fears 
and  the  self-interested  calculations  of  deliberative 
prudence,  in  a  way  so  positive  as  to  suggest  no  sense 
of  scruple  in  Him,  and  permit  no  evasion  of  doubt  in 
us.  He  begins  low  down,  at  the  underwork,  we  may 
almost  say,  of  nature,  and  expects  to  regenerate,  in 
the  supernatural  life  of  faith,  only  them  whom  He 
has  first  arrested  and  concluded  in  sin.      The  letter 
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tbat  killeth  is  His,  as  truly  aa  the  Spirit  that  giveth 
life. 

No,  if  there  be  anything  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
least  of  all  to  he  apprehended,  it  is  a  discontinuance 
or  weakening  of  law.  The  law-power  not  only  remains 
uninjured,  to  do  its  work  of  enforcement  in  souls,  but 
it  is  brought  closer  to  th-em  and  is  made  weightier  and 
more  imminent  in  its  pressure,  than  ever  before.  Not 
only  temporal  motives,  but  all  the  powers,  in  fact,  of 
the  world  to  oome,  are  now  crowded  into  its  sanctions. 
And  BO  little  apprehension  is  there  accordingly,  in  the 
New  Testament,  of  any  possible  damage  to  God's  law, 
or  justice,  that  the  immense  theologic  concern  for  it, 
which  puts  UB  to  a  strain  of  contrivance  so  pressings  is 
even  most  innocently  overlooked.  I  do  not  even  reo&U 
any  single  mention,  by  the  New  Testament  writers,  of 
the  fact  that  Christ,  in  His  death,  was  laying  a  neces- 
sary "ground"  of  forgiveness,  or  justification,  without 
which  it  would  not  be  safe,  as  a  matter  of  law  and 
sound  government,  to  foi^ive.  He  comes  to  work  out 
forgiveness,  or  rather  to  work  it  in— this  is  abundantly 
declared — but  there  is  no  syllable  of  reference  to  the 
fact  that  He  is  doing  so  iiiucli,or  contributing  so  great 
suffering,  to  make  forgiveness  possible.  There  appears 
t«  be  no  suspicion  as  yet  that  this  kind  of  meaning 
has  only  been  foisted  apon  the  word,  and  does  not 
belong  to  it,  but  the  discovery  must  ere  long  arrive. 
And  yet,  if  the  case  were  different,  if  there  must  be  a 
loss  to  the  law  &om  the  dispensation  of  forgiveness,  and 
a  compensation  must  be  made  to  the  law,  what  grande 
more  indisputable,  compensation  could  be  offered  by 
Christ,  than  His  new  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment, 
set  home  by  the  tremendous  emphasis  He  gives  it  in 

e  declaration,  that  He  will  be  the  Judge  Himself 
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But  there  is  a  possible  objection  that  requires  to 
be  noticed.     Thus  if  natural  causes,  or  causes  in  the 
scheme  of  nature,  have  been  so  arranged      „^^..  ^ 
as  to  chastise  and  duly  punish  all  sin,  ?.<>*  aboiuhed  by  de- 

^  ^  '    hverancefromthem, 

and  if  then  Christ  intervenes,  by  a 
movement  supernatural,  to  work  a  release  from  these 
causes  in  the  redemption  of  souls,  and  does  actually 
deliver  them,  it  appears,  after  all,  that  the  enforcement 
of  law  is  so  far,  at  least,  given  up,  or  put  by.  To 
this  I  answer,  first,  that  the  enforcement  is  no  more 
given  up  than  the  law  of  gravity  is  given  up  when  I 
sustain,  by  my  wiU,  a  body  that  would  otherwise  fall 
to  the  ground ;  for  in  such  a  case,  the  law  of  gravity 
continues  as  truly  as  if  it  were  left  to  its  own  way. 
And,  secondly,  that  the  force-power  of  nature  was 
originally  set,  to  work  enforcement  for  the  law  of 
duty,  just  because  and  by  means  of  a  grace-power, 
supematurally  working  with  it  and  complementary  to 
it  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  assume,  as 
many  do,  that  the  law  was  put  forward  first  to  be 
maintained  by  enforcement,  and  then  that  the  grace- 
power  comes  in  afterward  to  displace  it.  The  scheme 
of  mcftul  government  was  to  be  a  double-acting  and 
essentially  restorative  scheme  from  the  first,  and  the 
two  great  factors  were  to  be  co-ordinate,  always  going 
along  by  a  correspondent  development,  and  assisting 
each  the  other.  And  exactly  this  is  what  we  find 
even  in  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  side  of 
retribution  appears,  according  to  our  human  judgment, 
to  be  intensified  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  side  of 
grace.  Neither  is  anything  more  dear,  than  that  the 
enforcement  side  depends  on  the  gracious,  quite  as 
much  as  this  on  the  other.  For  the  retributive  causes 
of  nature,  once  beginning  to  run,  and  wholly  left  to 
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themselveB,  put  the  subject  dowiij  at  once,  under  a 
doom  of  complete  disability,  and  ceaae  to  hare  any 
value  as  enforcemeutB  at  all.  No  longer  motirec^ 
they  are  simply  manaclea  But  the  momeut  a  super. 
natural  grace  is  felt  coming  in,  as  it  did  at  the  fiist, 
to  bring  hope  and  liberating  help,  the  retributive 
causes  become  enforcements,  just  as  they  were  meant 
to  be.  The  doctrine  of  endless  puoishnient,  taken  as 
put  into  words,  was  never  anything  hut  a  version  of 
the  taut,  that  retributive  causes  are  naturally  endless 
in  their  propagations ;  but  the  understanding  was, 
and  always  has  been,  that  a  supernatural  grace,  going 
Bide  by  side,  should  even  keep  them  in  power,  as  they 
give  power  to  it,  and  that  so  the  grand  joint  prodnBt 
of  justice  and  gi-ace  should  be  always  preparing.  The 
very  last  thing  to  be  apprehended  is  that  the  forgiving 
Bide  ie  going  to  prostrate  the  law  side.  The  low  oould 
do  nothing  but  create  disability,  in  that  it  ■ 
without  the  other.  If  there  had  been  a  law  given 
whi(^  could  have  given  righteousness,  verily  righteons- 
ness  should  have  beeu  by  the  law.  But  now  the  law 
is  a  Bchoolroaater  for  grace,  and  righteouaneas  a  free 
gift  for  the  law.     So  between  both  there  is  salvation. 

Besides  the  personal  moral  power  of  Christ,  that 
which  He  obtains  by  Hia  suffering  ministry  of  love 
and  sacrifice,  gets  a  tonic  efficacy  how  majestic,  by  the 
tremendous  moral  emphasis  of  His  denouncementB, 
and  the  energy  He  shows  in  being  able  to  use  foroe 
enough  for  His  purposes ;  even  as  every  great  general 
gets  the  moral  power  to  carry  his  will  by  a  word, 
the  fiwt  that  he  haa  beeu  able  to  carry  it  by  1 
previous   championship    of  force,  in  fields  more   ii 
pressive  than  words. 

In  advancing  this  doctrine  of  pucishment,  I  am  wcU 
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aware  that  some  will  call  it  the  doctrine  of  Ehada- 
manthus,  and  that  perhaps  without  ^^ 
concern  to  settle  the  question,  whether  ^v^il^M^ro^ng 
Christ  had  any  better  title  to  respect 
than  he.  They  have  had  a  thought  of  God's  benefi- 
cence, they  will  say,  and  they  dare  to  believe  in  it. 
They  believe  that  His  Creatorship  and  counsel  will  be 
vindicated,  as  they  only  can,  by  results  of  universal 
order  and  happiness,  such  as  He  has  put  it  in  our 
hearts  to  desire.  Perhaps  I  am  as  much  exercised  by 
the  desire  as  they,  but  I  cannot  take  that  desire  as  a 
proof.  Our  existence  has  been  mixed  with  discord 
from  the  first,  and,  for  aught  we  any  of  us  know,  this 
rough  element  belongs  inherently  to  the  highest 
attainable  state  of  good.  That  their  gospel  of  specu- 
lative philanthropism  is  carrying  just  now  the  vote  of 
the  world,  more  and  more  largely,  is,  quite  probable. 
But  I  have  thought  much,  in  comparison,  of  the  older, 
more  rugged,  rougher  gospel,  and  I  feel  obliged  to 
say,  that  it  looks  most  real,  and  capable,  and  great. 
There  is  nerve  in  this,  and  there  is  none  in  the  other. 
Christ  here  takes  hold  of  human  nature  as  if  He  knew 
it,  and  had  something  great  to  do  for  it.  He  bears 
a  look  of  mystery,  greatness  in  counsel,  and  efficient 
rule,  such  as  the  God  of  the  world  visibly  bears  Him- 
self— He  that  has  thunders,  and  tempests,  and  earth- 
quakes, and  wild  waters,  and  death-dealing  causes, 
hovering  in  silence,  or  ravening  in  terror,  through  all 
His  works.  The  Christ,  so  carefully  separated  from 
His  own  reiterated  fact  of  future  punishment,  has  no 
grand  governmental  strategy,  and  bears  no  hand  of 
mighty  working  anywhere.  No  man  need  ever  be 
warned  lest  he  "be  offended  in  Him;"  for  we  find  Him 
offering  only  sweets  for  motivities,  and  bathing  in  soft 
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odouTB  and  oily  promises  the  obatinacy  of  sin.  No  ! 
the  Christ  of  the  old  Goapel,  He  of  eternal  punish- 
ment, He  of  the  Judgment-day — the  moi-e  I  think  of 
Him,  and  of  man,  aud  the  kind  of  Saviour  man 
requires  to  get  hold  of  him,  and  rouee  him  out  of  hia 
death-torpor  in  sin,  the  more  clear  it  is  that  He,  the  1 
terrible  Christ,  ia  the  Christ  we  want.  The  other,  I 
strongly  suspect  is  a  conceit  of  human  opinion,  repre- 
senting only  a  phase  or  fashion  of  the  time,  that  will 
be  very  soon  gone  by  ;  while  the  real  Immanuel, 
coming  in  much  mystery,  and  raising  many  hard 
questions,  and  fitly  called  Wonderful,  will  be  proving, 
in  all  time,  Hia  great  power  and  beneficence,  only  the 
more  sublimely ;  having  quantities  in  Him  that  are 
not  from  men,  or  in  men's  meaBures ;  breakiog  out 
visibly  in  great  -victorieB  all  down  the  ages,  and  reign- 
ing, as  will  finally  be  acknowledged,  in  a  kingdom  that 
shall  have  no  end. 

So  far  we  accept  the  unquestionable  future  of  reT&- 
lation.  Ab  regards  that  ideal  kosmos,  in  which  our 
philanthropic  friends  propoao  to  confer  so  much  greater 
honour  upon  God,  1  will  simply  suggest,  that  they  might 
leas  dishonour  Him,  if  they  could  allow  that  our  present 
state  is,  in  aome  true  sense,  a  kosmos.  God 
made  any  state  that  was  not.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as 
His  future  kosmos  must,  like  the  present,  make  room, 
for  the  fact  of  liberty,  who  can  be  sure  that  there  will 
not  be  in  it  jars  and  thunders  of  dissent,  impossible  to 
be  excluded — shncka  that  will  stir  the  tragic  move- 
ment in  feeling,  and  keep  off  the  taraeness  of  any  snoh 
total  eljaium,  or  general  Peace-Society  state,  he  our 
speculative  seers  are  wont  to  promise — even  aa  the 
kosmos  of  matter  rests  in  the  perilous  equilibrium  and 
lively  play  of  antagonistio  foreee ) 
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god's  rectoral  honour  effectively  maintained. 

To  maintaia  the  precept  and  enforce  the  sanctions 
of  law,  are  not  the  only  matters  of  concern  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  in  the  promulgation  of  forgiveness ;  a  third 
matter,  much  insisted  on,  is  that  the  magistrate  him- 
self keep  good  his  Eectoral   Honour  and  the  Legal 
Justice  of  his  magistracy.     Regarded  as  the  adminis- 
trator of  instituted  government,  he  is  practically  the 
government  himself,  and  is  looked  upon  as  being  the 
government.     Hence  if  it  should  happen  that,  in  the 
introduction  of  a  free  justification,  God's  magisterial 
character — ^his   Rectoral  Honour  and  Justice — is  let 
down,  or  loses  the  necessary  impressiveness,  the  damage 
incurred  will  be  fatal     And  this,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  one  of  the  alleged  forms  of  detriment,  or 
damage,  to  be  apprehended,  unless  some  kind  of  satis- 
faction is  made  to  God's  justice.     All  the  compensa- 
tion theories  have  a  principal  respect  to  this  supposed 
necessity.  For  how  shall  God  be  just,  and  have  respect 
in  the  character  of  justice,  imless  He  executes  justice  1 
or  unless   He  somehow  has  His  justice  satisfied,  by 
volimteer  pains  contributed  for  that  purpose  ? 

Hence  the  many,  variously  turned  contrivances  of 
substitution,  by  which  this  point  is  supposed  to  be  car- 
ried, and  a  groimd  of  justification  prepared  that  saves 
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the  justice  and  public  honour  of  God,  ia  a  release  ol 
Hia  penalties.  These  various  sohemea  or  theories  are 
made  up  in  the  terms,  ofBcial  substitution,  penal  suf- 
fering, expiation,  judicial  satisfaction,  rfinsoia,  purchaee, 
bearing  the  curse,  payment  of  the  debt,  and  the  like ; 
used  sometimes  aa  interchangeably  as  being,  to  some 
extent,  equivalents,  or  more  commonly  get  up,  each  by 
itself,  as  the  idol  figiu:e  of  some  peculiar  doctrlue 
dominated  by  it. 

Our   New  England  teachers,  for  nearly  a  oentuiy 
past,  have  commonly  taken  a  form  of  representatioa 
that  has  not  as  yet  obtained  general 
lehnKc  "nXilin-  currency,    anywhere  else.     Pressed   by 
'""■  the  difficulty  of  any  scheme  that  aap- 

poaes  a  literal  satisfaction  of  God's  justice,  or  the 
release  of  the  guilty  obtained  by  the  penal  suffering 
of  the  innocent — because  it  so  profoundly  shocks  tha 
most  immovable,  and  moat  nearly  innate  convictiona  of 
our  moral  nature — also  by  the  new-sprung  inference  of 
universal  salvation  that  inevitably  follows  ;  via,  that, 
if  Christ  has  borne  the  punishment  of  the  world,  no 
principle  of  justice  in  God  will  allow  Him  to  inflict 
that  punishment  again  upon  the  transgressors  them- 
selves— pressed  by  these  difficulties  they  began  to  con- 
ceive that  Christ,  in  Hia  Cross,  maintained  the  right- 
eousness of  God  without  pnniabmeat,  by  what  was  ex- 
pressed, to  the  same  effect  as  in  punishment,  of  God'a 
abhorrence  to  sin.  Christ,  they  conceived,  has  simply 
shown,  by  His  death,  the  same  abhorrence  to  sin  that 
would  have  been  shown  by  the  pimisliment  of  the 
guilty.  The  righteousaess  of  God  therefore  stands 
erect  aud  fair,  even  though  punishment  is  released. 
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speak  first  and  briefly,  recurring  afterwards  to  the 
older,  which  turns  on  the  penal  sufiering  of  Christ, 
and  the  maintenance  and  satisfaction  thereby  of  God's 
justice. 

There  is  no  room  for  scruple  in  aflSrming,  that  every- 
thing done  by  Christ  gets  its  value,  under  laws  of  ex- 
pression, or  as  in  modem  phrase,  under 
terms  of  esthetic  representation ;  Chris-  tttnw  on  tohat  u 
tianity  as  a  power  of  the  world,  is  ex-  ^^^ 
pression.  Nay,  the  incarnation  itself  is  what  is  ex- 
pressed, and  not  what  is  contained,  or  suffered  quanti- 
tatively as  a  compensation  to  justice,  in  the  incarnate 
Person.  Pimishment  itself,  apart  from  the  matter  of 
penal  enforcement,  considered  in  the  last  previous 
chapter,  has  besides  a  most  sacred  and  noble  efficacy  in 
what  it  expresses  of  God — the  determination  of  His 
will,  His  righteousness,  in  a  word  His  rectoral  fidelity 
to  the  law.  This  expression,  too,  is  wanted  as  being 
the  equivalent  of  a  like  impression ;  for  nothing  is  ex- 
pressed to  us,  save  as  it  is  impressed  in  us,  in  the  same 
degree.  And  in  just  this  way  the  Gospel  itself  is  re- 
solvable into  expression,  because  it  is  wanted  in  a  way 
of  impression ;  which  is  the  real  effect  and  mode  of  its 
value.  ^ 

Thus  far  we  have  no  difficulty ;  but  the  question 
still  remains  whether  a  fit  compensation  is  really  made 
for  the  release  of  punishment,  by  what  is  expressed  of 
abhorrence  to  sin,  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ  ?  That 
no  compensation  is  wanted — justice  and  forgiveness 
being  co-factors,  working  together  in  the  instituted 
government  of  God,  and  the  justice-factor  being  even 
confirmed  in  its  vigour,  by  the  revelation  of  future 
punishment  and  the  inauguration  of  Christ  as  the 
judge  of  the  world — was  abundantly  shown  in  the  last 
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obapter.    But  conseuting,  for  the  present,  to  wcuve  this 
advantage,  we  accept  the  question,  whether  any  espres- 

n  made  of  abheireDce  to  sin  is  &  proper  ami  BufGcient 
substitute  for  puiiiahmeat  1 

And  here  it  occurs  to  us,  at  the  outaet,  as  a  Teiy 
obvious  fact,  that  abhorrence  to  ain  espressea  ahnoat 
nothing   that  would  be   eipressed  by 
r  puniahmeiit.     Abhorrence  is  a  word  of 
"'"'^  recoil  simply  and  not  a  word  of  majesty. 

There  is  no  enforcement,  no  judicial  vigour  in  it    I 
may  abhor  what  I  aut  only  too  weak,  or  too  much  in 
the  way  of  false  pity,  to  handle  with  the  due  eeveri^  .1 
It  does  not  even  require  a  perfect  being  to  abhor  BiOi.  J 
especially  in  the  wicked  forms  of  it — tbat  is  to  dia^J 
back  from  it,  as  being  disgusted  and  shocked  by  i< 
But  there  is  no  snch  drawing  back  in  juatici 
movBB  on  in  the  positive  vigour  of  the  wrath-principle^ll 
girded  with   inflexible    majesty,  for  the   doing  uponV 
wrong  of  what  wrong  deserves.     To  put  forward  a 
expression  therefore  of  God's  abhorrence  to  sin,  as  a 
substitute  for  justice,  is  to  give  it  the  weakest  possible 
substitute.     If  the  ahlmirrence  could  be  shown  keeping 
company  with  juBtioe  and  justice  with  it,  there  would 
be  no  deficiency,  but  to  ma^e  a  goverzuuental  sanction 
out  of  abhorrence  by  itself,  and  publish  a  free  forgive- 
ness to  sin,  on  the  ground  of  it,  is  to  make  forgiv 
safe  by  a  much  less  positive  and  weaker  way  of  handH 
bug  than  forgiveness  itself     All  doubt  on  this  points 
ought  to  be  for  ever  ended,  by  simply  asking  what  k 
of  figure,  as  regards  efficiency,  any  government  o 
world  woidd  make,  dropping  off  its  punishments  a 
substituting  abhorrences] 

But  tins  abhorrence  theory  enoountora  another  objeo 
tion  equally  fatal,  in  tho  tact  that  really  no  abhorreuoa 
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at  all  to  sin  is  expressed  in  the  suffering  death  of  Christ. 
All  manifestations  of  goodness  and  purity  are  im- 
plicit evidences  of  such  abhorrence,  but 
beyond  tnat  we  discover  no  evidence  pr«M«d  in  ckritt't 
more  direct.  To  what  in  the  trans-  *'*'*^* 
action  of  the  Cross  can  God's  abhorrence,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, fasten  itself?  Does  God  abhor  the  person  of 
Jesus?  No.  His  character?  No.  His  redeeming 
office  ?  No.  The  sins  of  the  world  that  are  upon 
Him  ?  They  are  not  upon  Him,  save  in  a  figure,  as 
the  burden  that  His  love  so  divinely  assumes.  His 
standing  in  the  place  of  transgressors  ?  He  stands  not 
in  that  place  at  all,  as  having  their  moral  desert  upon 
Him — only  in  their  place  as  a  good  man  stands  in  the 
place  of  his  enemy,  to  bear  his  wrongs  and  make  his 
own  violated  feeling  the  argument  of  pity  and  patience 
with  him.  Where  then  does  the  abhorrence  of  God 
take  hold  of  Christ  or  of  His  death  at  all?  What 
does  it  find  in  Him,  or  about  Him,  or  on  Him,  or 
imder  Him,  that  can  be  anywise  abhorrent  ?  If  it 
should  be  said  that  God  really  abhors  nothing  in  Him, 
but  only  lays  severity  upon  Him,  to  be  taken  by  us  as 
the  sign  of  His  abhorrence,  then  how  does  it  appear 
that  the  severity  laid  upon  Him  has  any  moral  signifi- 
cance at  all,  if  it  is  not  penal  suffering  ?  If  He  is  put 
in  our  place  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  our  sins,  then  we 
can  easily  see  abhorrence  to  our  sins  expressed  in  His 
suffering.  But  mere  severities  and  pains  laid  upon 
Him,  even  though  God  violated  His  own  deep  sympa- 
thies and  loving  approbations  to  do  it,  can  only  show 
the  fact  of  something  very  abhorrent  somewhere,  and 
is  much  more  likely  to  raise  abhorrence  in  us,  than  to 
signify  God's  abhorrence  to  us. 

It  will  be  found  accordingly,  if  the  language  of 


those  who  take  up  this  abhorrence  theory  in  carefuUj 
watched,  that  thoy  haTs  a  latent  reference  back  always 
to  Christ,  OS  being  in  some  penal  con- 
•fdio/i^ipKwf.iV'-  dition,  without  which  our  sin  is  no  way 
*''""'''  coacemed  with  Hia  suffering,  or  His  aaf- 

fering  with  it.  The  object  was  to  get  away  from  the 
very  repulsive  idea  of  a  penal  character  in  Christ's 
Buffering,  and  bo  from  tho  appalling  objectionB  that 
Beemed  to  be  iucurred  by  it ;  bnt  when  the  point  of 
difficulty  is  once  turned  by  the  softer  word  "  abbor- 
reuce,"  we  look  back  and  find  the  penal  suffering  held 
mentally  in  reserve,  in  order  to  get  the  Divine  Sufferer 
into  an  attitude,  where  God's  abhorreucea  can  be  ima- 
gined to  adhere  to  Him,  or  find  espreaaion  through 
Him.  Thus  it  will  be  said  continually,  that  "  God's  al>- 
horrence  to  sin  was  laid  upon  Hia  Son" — which  means, 
if  it  means  anything,  that  God's  judicial  indignations 
were  laid  upon  Him ;  tha-t  God  withdraws  from  the 
Sou  in  tho  agony  and  upon  the  Cross,  to  signify  Hia 
displeaBure,  that  is,  Hia  judicial  displeasure ;  nay,  the 
doctrine  will  sbmetimes  be  even  doubled  round  agiuu 
80  as  to  say  that  God's  "justice  is  satisfied"  in  His 
death ;  only  to  be  doubled  back,  of  course,  when  the 
objections  incurred  by  the  scheme  of  penalty  are  to 
be  met ;  for  then  it  will  bo  answered  that  Christ 
does  not  suffer  penally,  but  only  in  a  way  to  let 
God's  abhorrence  to  aiu  be  expressed  through  Hia 
suffering. 

I  conclude,  on  the  whole,  that  thb  New  England 
espedient  of  conceiving  the  substitution  of  Christ,  oa 
being  only  God's  way  of  ahowing  Hia  repugnances  to 
Bin  by  the  suffering  of  Chriat,  instead  of  doing  it  by 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  has  in  fact,  no  base  of 
reality,  even  to  those  who  reaort  to  it,  save  as  it  reverts 
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to  the  older  scheme  of  penal  suflfering  and  resumes  all 
the  methods  of  that  scheme.  Indeed  it  will  even  be 
foimd,  that  Dr.  Eiiwards,  having  taken  the  ground  * 
that  "  the  death  of  Christ  manifests  God's  hatred  of 
sin,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  damnation  of  the  wicked,'' 
still  carries  out  his  reasonings,  under  the  very  scheme 
of  penal  suffering  that  has  been  renounced,  to  a  point 
of  excess  in  that  scheme  that  is  abimdantly  shocking ; 
viz.,  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  sufferings  of  Christ 
were  agreeable  to  God."  "  If,  by  mere  pain,"  he  says,t 
"  be  meant  pain  abstracted  from  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
I  cannot  see  why  it  may  not  be  agreeable  to  God.  It 
certainly  is  in  the  damned ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
might  have  been,  and  doubtless  was  in  the  case  of  our 
Lord." 

To  pursue  this  particular  scheme  or  doctrine  farther 
appears  to  be  unnecessary,  after  we  have  found  it 
lapsing  always  in  the  older  doctrine  it  imdertook  to 
quahfy,  or  displace.  To  this  older  doctrine  we  accord- 
ingly return. 

Here  it  is  conceived  that  God,  as  a  ruler,  must  exe- 
cute justice  because  He  is  just — if  not  upon  the  guilty, 
then  upon  Christ  their  substitute.  Jus- 
tice  He  must  have,  the  inexorable,  ever-  «««  (miy  not  mffl- 
lasting  wrath  [ofyyri]  of  His  judicial  na-  ^ 
ture  must  be  satisfied ;  and  as  it  was  to  be  satisfied 
by  the  penal  suffering  of  transgressors,  so  it  can  only 
be  satisfied,  in  case  of  their  release,  by  a  full  compen- 
sation of  penal  suffering  offered  by  their  deliverer. 
Now  if  it  were  simply  conceived  that  God,  by  a  neces- 
sary, everlasting  charge  upon    His  moral   nature,  is 

*  Discourses  on  Atonement^  Park's  edition,  p.  31.    t  Page  35. 


fated  to  be  the  absolute  Nemesis  of  wrong, — unable 
therefore  to  avert  Himself;  or  be  averted,  till  OTery 
iota  and  least  speck  of  it  has  gotten  its  full  desert — 
there  would,  at  least,  be  a  cartaia  aublimity  in  the 
conception.  But  there  ia  no  such  thought  as  that ; 
the  ineiorable  justice  [wrath]  wanta  only  suffering  it  is 
conceived  for  its  satisfaction,  and  the  suffering  of  inno- 
cence will  be  just  as  good  as  the  suffering  of  guilt,  if 
only  there  is  enough  of  it ;  which  ie  about  the  eame 
thing  as  to  say  that  God's  justice  is  so  immovably  set 
on  having  its  due  of  pains  and  penalties,  that  it  will  be 
just  as  well  satisfied  in  Laving  them,  apart  from  all 
relations  of  justice.  There  was  never  a  doctrine  that 
more  obviously  broke  itself  down  by  its  own  simple 
statement.  Nor  is  it  anywise  relievod,  when  it  L 
added  that  the  pains  and  penalties  which  justice  ob' 
tains  for  satisfaction  are  not  eiacted,  but  yielded  by 
consent ;  for  then  we  havfl  a  kind  of  justice  under  all 
most  sounding  epithets  of  majesty,  immutable,  ne 
sary,  sovereign,  which  is  yet  willing  to  get  its  pains 
and  penalties  by  contract  ! 

I  ougbt  perhaps  to  say  that,    under  the    general 
phraseology  of  this  doctrine,  there  appears  to  be  si 

variety  of    impression  indicated  by  a 
/vnaT^ULt  doe-  softening,    or     modified    definition 

"■  terms.     Many   do  not  understand  by 

God's  justice  any  vindictive  attribute  or  instinct  that 
must  have  satisfaction,  but  only  3  character  of  public 
justice,  or  general  justice,  that  is  necessary  to  be  m 
tained,  by  a  firm  and  eiact  dJBtribution  of  penalty,  in 
order  to  keep  the  instituted  government  in  respect  and 
authority.  These  only  vvant  the  character  of  public 
justice  made  good,  by  some  other  expression — com- 
monly by  that  of  abhorrence — when  that  which  ia 
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made  by  punishment  is  taken  away.  Some  cannot 
satisfy  themselves  in  whjat  manner  the  needed  com- 
pensative expression  is  made,  and  not  finding  how  to 
explain  the  difficulties  met,  take  refuge  at  last  in  mys- 
tery— ^not  observing  that  where  confessedly  nothing  is 
known,  there  can  be  nothing  expressed.  These  lower, 
softer  kinds  of  commutation  however  do  not  satisfy,  at 
all,  the  more  logical,  firmly  dogmatic  natures,  and  the 
tendency  has  been,  more  and  moire  distinctly  of  late,  to 
settle  into  what  are  called  the  deeper  grounds  of  the 
subject,  and  plant  the  doctrine  in  the  soil  of  fia^t 
principle  \  viz.,  in  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  eternal, 
necessary  attribute  of  divine  justice  itself. 

I  could  hardly  trust  myself  to  state  the  argument, 
or  vindication,  by  which  this  more  adequate  and  deeper 
doctrine  is  supposed  to  be  maintained ;  and  therefore 
I  am  constrained  to  cite  the  language  of  two  late 
writers  of  distinction,  that  they  may  accurately  repre- 
sent themselves  and  their  view  of  the  subject.  I  do 
it  for  no  purpose  of  controversy,  but  only  to  obtain, 
for  the  great  matter  in  question,  the  easiest  and  surest 
mode  of  settlement. 

Thus  it  is  formally  argued  by  a  teacher  in  great  au- 
thority,* that — "  A  being  determined  by  considerations 
outside  of  Himself  [considerations  of  AiaoiMi^  Jtutice 
pubUo  effect  for  example]  cannot  be  J^tobeeoru:eived, 
God.  It  is  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  God  that 
He  be  independent  and  omniscient ;  but  with  these 
attributes  a  determination  ah  eoctra  [as  where  God  is 
conceived,  in  the  death  of  His  Son,  to  be  actuated  by 
considerations  of  public  law  and  authority,  and  results 
of  salvation  gained,  or  to  be  gained,  by  His  sacrifice] 

♦  Biblical  Kepertory,  A.D.  1859,  pp.  474-5. 


is  utterly  and  for  ever  irreooiieUable.  »  •  •  Were 
theologians  to  receive  tliis  first  truth  and  couple  it 
with  that  noble  utterance  with  which  the  Shorter 
Catechiam  opens — '  Man's  chief  end,  eta,'  they  would 
never  be  found  framing  theories,  which  would  strip 
God  of  His  justice  and  set  the  universe  [i.e.,  the  be- 
nefit of  it]  above  the  throne  of  their  Creator.  •  •  • 
God  is  Himself  the  highest  end  for  which  He  could 
act" 

Now  it  is  veiy  true  that,  in  one  view,  there  is  and 
can  be  nothing  out  of  Ood,  and  that,  in  the  same.  He 
can  act  for  nothing  out  of  Himself.  It  is  also  true 
that  His  acts  and  purposes  are  not  for  things,  or  crSAr 
tures  taken  up  as  ends,  after  their  creation  ;  but  these 
things  and  creatures,  present  eternally  to  God's  thought 
ae  possibilities,  in  Himself,  were  as  truly  His  ends, 
before  they  began  to  exist  estemaJly,  as  they  could  be 
afterward.  They  were,  in  fact,  as  truly  other  and  not 
Hioiself,  as  they  came  to  be  afterward.  For  them  and 
their  benefit  accordingly  He  baa  eternally  acted.  To 
8iiy  otherwise,  denying  that  He  can  have  ends  out  of 
Himself,  under  the  supposed  Calvinistic  pretext  of 
doing  honour  to  His  sovereignty,  is  to  make  liim  Allah 
and  not  God.  He  is  even  radically  unohriatiauized  in 
Ood  u  not  AibA  ^^^  perfections.  For  it  is  the  gloiy  of 
■■K,ivi«..  Qo^  the  summit  even  of  His  ^cay, 

that,  being  sovereign.  He  knows,  not  justice  only,  but 
aelf-sacrifice,  and  is  so  sublimely  g^ven  to  ends  out  of 
Himself,  that  He  can  even  be  a  suffering  God  in  His 
feeling,  for  the  recovery  and  salvation  of  His  enemies. 
Doubtless  He  does  all  things,  in  a  souse,  for  Hih  own 
glory ;  which  is  only  sajing,  if  wo  speak  with  intelli- 
gence, that  He  docs  all  things  to  make  the  lustre  of 
His  greatness  and  moral  perfections  visible  ;  in  other 
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words  to  radiate  abroad  His  love  and  goodness,  in  a 
way  of  imparting  Himself;  which  is  to  all  created 
minds  their  only  hope  of  perfection  and  complete  bea- 
titude. We  are  brought  round  thus,  in  fact,  upon  the 
noble  conclusion  that  He  does  everything  for  ends  oft 
extra^  not  for  Himself  The  argument,  therefore,  that 
God  must  have  the  everlasting  anger  of  His  justice 
satisfied,  because  He  is  acting  wholly  for  Himself  ap- 
pears to  be  about  as  repulsive,  in  every  way,  as  any- 
thing well  can  be.  It  even  makes  the  grim  opyi;,  or 
vindictive  attribute,  to  be  itself  the  sunmiit  of  God's 
perfections.  Insisting  that  He  must  do  everything  for 
Himself,  nothing  for  any  public  ends  of  benefit  and 
blessing  to  creatures,  it  seems  even  to  say,  what  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  meant,  that  His  very  perfection  is,  to 
stand,  first  of  all,  for  the  satisfaction  of  His  wrath,  and 
kindle  His  glory  at  the  point  of  His  resentments  ! 

Another  attempt  has  also  been  made,  in  quite  an- 
other quarter,  to  maintain  what  is  virtually  the  same 
groimd,  only  it  is  done  by  a  moi-e  inge- 
nious and  plausible  way  of  argument.  «onqr-46«ofS/2»I 
Con"&enting  virtually  to  the  principle,  as  ***^ 
every  intelligent  thinker  must,  that  we  can  properly 
conceive  God  only  by  drawing  on  material  included  in 
our  own  human  consciousness,  the  writer  finds,  in  all 
"  ethical  natures,"  whether  it  be  the  nature  of  God,  or 
of  man,  a  certain  prime  element  that  he  calls  ^'  Jus- 
tice,'' and  which  is  instinctively  arrayed,  roused  to 
vindictive  energy,  against  all  wrong,  or  transgression 
This  judicial  nature,  called  "justice,"  he  also  conceives 
to  be  the  point  absolute  in  moral  character.  This 
must  stand,  and  nothing  else  which  will  not  stand 
with  it.     Thus  he  says — 

"  A  fundamental  attribute  of  Deity  is  justice.     This 
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comes  firet  into  view  and  contiuues  in  sight  to  the 
very  lust,  in  all  inquiries  into  the  Divine  Nature, 
attribute  can  be  conceived  that  ie  more  ultimate  and 
central  than  this  one.  Thia  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  | 
the  operation  of  all  the  other  divine  attributes,  Iota 
not  excepted,  is  eondilioaed  and  limited  by  justice.  For  i 
whatever  else  God  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  He  must  be 
just.  It  ia  not  optional  ^th  Him  to  exercise  this 
attribute,  or  not  to  exercise  it,  as  it  is  in  the  esenuse 
of  that  class  of  attributes  which  are  antithetic  to  it 
We  can  say — '  God  may  be  merciful,  or  not,  as  He 
pleases,'  but  we  cannot  say,  '  God  may  be  just  or  not 
as  He  pleases."  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  God  ia  in- 
exorably obligated  to  show  pity  ;  but  it  can  be  catego- 
rically affirmed  that  God  is  inexorably  obhgated  to  do 
justly."* 

His  all-oonditioning,  first  attribute  of  justice  thei«- 
fore  must  have  "plenary  mtisfiKfvm"  he  maintains, 
else  there  can  be  no  deliverance.  The  conditionated 
grace  of  love  must  wait  on  the  unconditionated,  abso- 
lute impulse  of  justice,  and  drink  the  cup  of  ita  iur 
dignations  dty.  Thus  it  is  conceived  that,  "  In  the 
incarnate  Son,  God  voluntarily  endures  the  weight  of 
His  own  judicial  diaplensure,  in  order  that  the  real 
criminal  may  be  spared.  The  Divine  compassion  itself 
heatB  the  infliction  of  the  Divine  indignation,  in  the 
place  of  the  transgressor.  The  propitiation  is  no  obla- 
tion ab  extra,  it  is  wholly  ab  intra,  a  self-oblation  upon 
the  part:  of  Deity  itself,  by  which  to  satisfy  those  im- 
manent and  eternal  imperatives  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
which,  without  it,  must  find  their  satififaution  in  the 
punishment  of  the  transgressor."     "  Side  by  aide  in 
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the  Godhead,  there  dwell  the  impulae  to  puoisb  and 
the  desire  to  pardoa ;  but  the  desire  to  pardon  is 
reaUzed,  iii  act,  by  carrying  out  the  impnlae  to  punish  ; 
not  indeed  upon  the  person  of  the  criminal,  but  upon 
that  of  his  substitute.  And  the  suhstitute  is  the 
Punisher  Eimaeli" 

I  have  stilted  thus  at  large  and  carefully  this  newly 
elaborated  aoheaie  of  satisfaction,  partly  because  it  has 
a  certain  point  of  merit,  and  partly  because  it  is  ft 
failure  where  a  suf&ciently  strong  failure  was  wanted. 
The  point  of  merit  is  that  it  has  the  ingenuousness  to 
put  entirely  by  the  douUing,  battledooriug  art  com- 
monly practised  in  discussions  of  this  subject ;  it  does 
not  make  Christ  other  tiian  God,  that  He  may  offer 
something  to  God's  justice  j  and  then  a  divine  Person 
[God]  that  He  may  be  able  to  offer  what  is  sufBcient ; 
and  then  again,  human  that  the  divine  may  not  suffer; 
but  it  takes  the  ground  and  faithfully  adheres  to  it, 
that  the  satisfaction  made  is  wboUy  ah  intra,  or 
within  the  divine  nature  itself  The  point  of  failure 
is  equally  important,  because  it  brings  the  doctrine 
of  penal  suffering  and  judicial  satisfaction,  to  just 
that  issue,  where  its  failure  is  likely  to  be  final  and 
conclusive. 

First  of  all,  the  ingenuous  admission,  here  made, 
that  the  justice  of  God  is  satisfied  from  within  Himself, 
or  by  puniBbment  dispensed  upon  Him- 
self, is  even  admirably  fatal.  What  ua  &ntGoi  aacit 
kind  of  power  any  Ruler  must  hold,  in  ™* 
the  impressions  of  his  subjects  who,  to  make  sure  of 
Justice,  takes  all  his  punishments  out  of  himself,  it  is 
net  dif&cult  to  see.  There  plainly  could  not  be  a 
weaker  figm-e  in  the  name  of  government. 

Bcflides  the  justice  gotten,  in  this  manner,  must  be 
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OH  insipid  to  Him,  as  it  is  useless  for  the  purposes  of 
jBdOif,«j(ini.  go*'ero«iont.  Justice  wants  what  is  jost 
n«>uii«''fa.  if  it  wants  anything,  and  here  it  ia 
(bund  feedmg  itself  out  of  that  whiuh  ia  exactly  not 
just — what  vestige  of  justice  can  there  be  in  any 
punishment  which  a  righteous  God  gets  out  of  Him- 
self! Is  it  so  then,  after  all,  that  this  inexorable, 
undivertible,  Nemesis  of  God's  ethical  nature,  this 
judicial  sentiment  which  must  be  satisfied  first  and 
before  everything  else,  will  be  just  as  well  aatiafiod 
with  a  puniahmeat  not  jiiat,  as  with  one  that  is  \ 

There  also  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  oversight 
here,  in  the  scheme  of  satisfaction  proposed,  as  regards 
ooj  mffrrt-^oi  '^^  penal  suffering  itself.  "The  Divine 
flu  craipiMioM,  compassion  itself  bears  the  infliction  of 
the  Divine  indignation  in  the  place  of  the  trans- 
gressor." Why  the  divine  compassion,  more  than  the 
divine  justice  1  Does  the  justice  punish  the  com- 
paasioa  J  For  aiight  that  apjienrs  there  is  no  suffering  ■ 
in  the  compassion  more  than  ia  the  justice.  By  sup- 
position, the  truth  is,  merely,  that  there  is  a  conflict 
between  the  two  contrary  impulses,  justice  and  com- 
passion, and  the  divine  nature — uot  specially  the 
compassion,  not  specially  the  justice — suffers.  Theeq 
words  jialice  and  cow,pa«^on  do  not  as  having  each 
distinct  sensibihties  mate  up  the  Deity ;  they  inhere 
in  a  Being,  and  that  being,  as  being,  sufiers,  by  their 
conflict.  Does  it  then  satisfy  justice,  that  the  being 
in  whom  it  inheres,  sufiers  partly  on  account  of  it  I 
Besides,  if  it  were  conceivable  that  the  being  took  so 
wituuii  f  n  Diuch  suffering  wholly  on  His  love,  or  on 
'^'"nj  nwMdJ  account  of  His  love,  did  it  never  occur  to 
the  writer  that  if  He  had  refosed,  for 
love's  sake,  to  encounter  bo  much  suffering  He  would 
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certainly  have  suffered  infinitely  more  ?  Nay,  that  such 
a  refusal  would  even  have  turned  the  Divine  bosom 
itself  into  a  hell  of  suffering  for  ever  ?  Given  the  fact 
of  God's  Infinite  Love,  He  suffers  demonstrably,  not 
more,  but  less,  in  consenting  to  be  the  deliverer  of 
men — ^by  suffering  however  great. 

But  the  scheme  breaks  down  most  fatally  of  all  in 
the  confusion  of  meaning,  or  the  covering  up  of  a 
double  meaning,  in  the  word  justice.  A  .^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
sufficient    discrimination    here    would  ««<«'«^i*a»»^Hy»«>t«. 

have  shown  that  the  absolute  justice  pertaining  to 
ethical  natures  is  a  fiction,  without  any  shadow  of 
reality.  It  is  almost  incredible,  that  a  really  intelli- 
gent writer  should  throw  himself  upon  the  axiom, 
"  God  must  be  just,"  "  God  is  inexorably  obligated  to 
do  justly,"  without  perceiving  that  we  assent  to  it 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  words  "just"  and 
"justly"  mean  "righteous"  and  "righteously."  God 
cannot  of  course  do  anything  imrighteous,  or,  in  that 
sense,  unjust;  that  is,  God  must  keep  His  integrity. 
Is  that  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  God  has  no 
option  left,  but  to  stand  by  retributive  justice  and  do 
by  all  men  exactly  as  they  do  to  others  1  Calling 
"the  impulse  to  punish"  justice,  has  He  no  liberty 
left,  but  to  follow  that  impulse,  just  as  far  as  it  must 
go  to  be  exhausted  ?  If  that  should  possibly  be  true, 
it  will  require  something  more  to  establish  it  than 
simply  to  propoimd  it  as  an  axiom.  Interpose,  at 
this  point,  two  very  simple  distinctions  and  the  sup- 
posed infallible  argument  vanishes. 

First,  the  distinction  between  righteousness  and 
justice  j  righteousness,  being  a  character  groimded  in 
the  absolute,  imconditioned  law  of  right  existing  before 
government;  and  justice,  being  a  reotoral,  politico- 
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judidal  character,  maintained  by  the  firm  Tindication 
of  government ;  conditioned  of  course  by  the  wanta 
of  government.  Second,  the  distino- 
/wii«,  iKnu*  and  '"on  between  the  wrath-prinoiple  and 
"™  justice  J  the  wrath-priDciple  being  only 

that  moral  aenaibility,  or  paaBion,  that  impels  a  moral 
nature  to  the  infliction  of  evil  in  redress  of  wrongs 
and  steels  it  against  the  restraints  of  false  pity; 
and  justice  being,  in  the  administration,  a  due  iuflio- 
tion  of  such  evil,  according  to  the  ill  desert  of  the 
wrong.  By  the  first  diatinctioB,  righteo'iEDesa  is 
seen  to  be  absolute,  aod  justice  to  be  a  matter  only 
of  means  to  ends,  and  so  of  deliberative  counsel.  I^ 
the  second,  the  wrath-principle  is  seen  to  be  no  law  at 
all,  but  only  an  impulse  to  be  regulated  by  oounsel; 
which,  when  it  is,  mokes  justice  ;  when  it  falls  short, 
laiity;  when  it  runs  to  escesa,  revenge  and  cruelty, 
I  have  the  same  kind  of  ethical  nature  as  God,  and  it 
is  even  a  praise  in  me,  nay,  em  obligation  upon  me,  to 
do  by  my  enemy  better  than  he  deserves — to  forget 
my  injuries  and  even  to  suffer  for  hia  good.  la  it 
then  a  fiiult  in  Gmi  that  He  does  the  same  ?  It  is 
very  true  that  I  administer  no  government  over  my 
enemy,  and  so  far  there  is  a  dilference.  But  this 
difference  leaves  it  optional  with  God  to  do  by  His 
enemy  still  better  than  he  deserves,  whenever  He  can 
do  it,  without  iiyuiy  to  the  public  interest  of  govern- 
ment. And  if  that  is  agreed,  where  is  the  absolute, 
all-conditioning,  unconditioned  justice-element  of  Hia 
nature — the  wra,th  that  is  to  bridle  and  bestride 
everlastingly  His  will  and  counsel?  Ceasing  in  this 
manner  to  call  righteouaness  justice,  and  justice  wrath, 
the  claim  that  wrath  is  God's  first  attribute,  and  must 
he  satiafied,  is  seen  to  he  quite  groundless.     And  the 
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Buppoaed  adamtiatme  cup,  that  requires  to  be  kept 
exactly  full  of  blood,  to  let  forgiveness  into  the  world, 
Vi  happily  found  to  be  only  an  ambiguous  term  in 

It  will  occur  to  almost  any  ona,  that  thie  very  huge 
mistake  respecting  the  absolute  nature  of  justice,  origi- 
nates in  a  confounding  of  righteousness  flij,^^™™*!  al- 
and justice.  That  is  absolute,  unoon-  ■°'""-  '"^i*^'"- 
ditioned,  unconditional,  a  law  to  all  moral  natures  and 
even  to  God ;  a  law,  as  we  have  seen,*  before  God 
undertakes  to  so  much  as  organize  a  government  for 
it.  For  this  law  absolute,  the  government  of  God 
including  His  justice  only  maintains  guard,  just  as 
guillotines  do  for  statutes ;  but  guillotines  are  not 
statutes  themselves,  neither  is  justice  the  same  as  the 
everlasting  law  of  right  whose  ivronga  it  avenges.  It 
WQB  not  the  thunderings,  and  the  lightnings,  and  the 
emoke,  and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  that  were  engraved 
in  stones,  but  it  was  the  law.  Law  is  the  principal 
and  absolute  matter,  the  variable  and  conditional  is 
what  counsel  arranges  and  docs  to  vindicate  law.f 

*  Per  tbe  diBtiuctioa  betveea  righteoaBQega  and  jiutica,  ies 
Chap.  I.,  Part  III. 

t  The  Hebrew  Seiiptnrea  hare  a  way  of  putting  tLeas  two  ideas, 
righteoiiHiiesa  and  jimtice,  together  that  ia  iostractive.  They  maks 
use  of  two  disliuct  Beta  of  words,  one  that  is  morDill;  Bignifiaaul, 
tbe  otbei  forensii^llj ;  and  it  ib  remarluibU  baw  finnl;  these  two 
lets  of  wurds,  occnrriug  almost  coustantl;  in  a  kind  of  twin  rela- 
tionebip,  keep  themseWes  to  tbeir  places  \  scarcclj  erer,  or  quite 
never,  cToBmiig  over  to  lues  that  oaofuae  their  rneaning.  Thus  we 
Iiare — " rightoonSDEss  and  jndpueat" — "righteous  judgmoDt" — 
"juatioe  [i.e.,  rigbteonanesE]  and  judgment" — "jnst  [i.e., right- 
eous] judgmeot" —  "judgoient  and  juatice"  [La.,  righteousnosB] — 
with  a  great  variety  of  similar  ooralilQationB ;  where  it  will  bo 
observed,  in  tbe  last  three  i-ases,  that  our-  English  trauslatioo,  pat- 
ting jiuftcB  and  jiul  in  Ibe  place  of  ri^httousnta  and  righUmt, 
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This  Tindication  is  justice  ;  a  matter  of  prooeedjng, 
or  executive  oouiiBel,  &b  truly  as  the  fire  that  fell  on 
Sodom,  or  the  deBtruction  of  the  golden  calf.  Or  if 
we  use  tbo  epithet  as  a  word  of  cbaracter,  the  character 
is. not  original  and  abaolute  in  God,  but  is  obtained  by 
doing  justice.  Wliich  again  requires  to  be  done,  only 
because,  and  just  so  far  as,  it  is  meaoa  to  ends  in  a 
way  of  maintaining  government  j  not  because  God's 
nature  contains  a  wrath-prinoiple  absolute,  that  moet 
be  exactly  satisfied.  And  still  it  is,  with  many,  & 
question  how  far,  or  whether  in  fact  ever,  it  cftn  be 
relaxed  1  also  whether,  if  relaxed  by  forgiveness,  it 
must  not  be  somehow  compensated )  And  they  even 
go  so  far  as  to  be  sensitively  concerned  for  God's  law, 
if  He  is  ooncfiived  to  let  go  any  sin,  without  some 
exact  equivalent  obtained.  To  proclaim  a  free  remis- 
Bion,  without  some  such  eqmvalent,  they  do  not  heai- 
tate  to  say,  would  quite  break  down  Ilia  government ; 
He  might  be  a  good  adviser  still,  they  will  say,  but 
nothing  more — no  real  governor  at  all. 

And  yet  we  can  easily  see  that  any  such  kind  of 
concern  is  theologio  with  us  and  not  practical.  We 
do  not  practically  feel,  after  all,  that  in  the  universal 
free  remission  pubhshed  by  Christ,  God's  rectoral  an- 

mskes  a  conaideraibte  look  of  coDfaBion  ;  owing  \a  tbe  Tact  tli&t  thi 
wordfljurt  and  jaslirtext  ao  often  naed,  in  Eiigliali,  in  tba  judicW 
and  vindicalory  Bonsa.  It  wonld  have  been  verj  mnch  bettor  if  Lha 
tranBUtioD  had  excluded  thia  ambiguit;,  b;  steadily  represeuting 
tba  steBdineas  of  the  original,  uj  a  uaa  onlj  of  tLo  vorda  righiamt 
and  rigkleofissttt,  and  reierring  the  terms  jMt,  jvMtice,  judgmtni, 
and  the  like,  far  the  other  cIssb  of  aeea,  the  viodicatDrj,  in  the 
manner  obserred  bj  the  Scripture.  Nobody  in  that  caee  would  oiar 
have  began  to  imagica  that  retribntire  juBlica  wai  an  oHgiaal, 
everlaatiiig,  uucDnditioned,  first  principle  in  the  moral  natnre  oif 
Qod.     That  ia  true  of  righteoiiHne«B  only,  never  of  justioa. 
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thorily  is  at  all  weDkeued,  or  requires  any  new  but- 
tress of  support  to  be  added.  And  the  probable 
reason  is  tliat  the  immeoso  reinforce- 
ment of  eternal  obligation  by  Christ's  •u^^sminT'/tor 
doctrine  of  future  punishaient,  and  of  "  ''"""'■ 
the  future  judgment  by  Himself,  puts  all  thought  of 
concern  for  God's  authority  so  far  away,  that  it  cannot 
cTen  occur  to  ns.  We  find  ourselves  quivering  for 
dread,  under  even  mercy  itsel£  The  necessity  of  some 
compensation  made  to  God's  justice  ocuurs  to  no  man, 
Bare  in  a  way  of  theory. 

Passing  now  into  another  field,  let  us  consider,  in  a 
way  more  positive,  what  Christ  has  really  done  that 
affects,  or  may  be  seen  to  affect,  the  interests  of  justice. 
The  remainder  of  the  chapter  wiD  be  occupied  with 
matter  that  I  could  well  enough  put  forward  as  a  way 
of  compensation ;  suffering  no  doubt  whatever  that  it 
would  be  more  satisfactoi-y,  closer  to  the  problem  of 
compensation  itself,  and  more  genuine  than  the  others 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  But  I  shall  offer  it, 
instead,  simply  as  proo^  how  closely  God  adheres  to 
law  and  justice  still  in  the  very  matter  of  vicarious 
sacrifice.  And  I  let  go,  in  this  way,  what  might  be  & 
considerable  relief,  or  commendation  to  many,  just 
because  I  have  too  little  respect  for  the  compensations, 
to  be  accessory,  in  any  way,  to  this  kind  of  wrong 
against  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  These  compen- 
sations have  a  too  contrived  look,  and  suggest  too 
easily  the  ingenious  Httleoess  and  tumid  poverty  of 
man's  invention.  I  would  rather  have  the  Gospel  in 
God's  way  of  dignity  without  them,  than  to  have  it  in 
a  guise  so  artificial  and  meagre  without  the  dignity. 

It  lies  in  the  very  conception  Oi  vicarious  sufiermg 
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I  am  giving  in  this  treatise,  that  Christ  is  entered 
GhTM  ii  inear-  prad.ioally  into  the  condition  of  evil 
natidiMaiii'  lurn,  ^^^^  made  subject  to  it.  This  condition, 
too,  of  evil,  we  shall  find  is,  in  some  very  important 
senee,  a  penal  condition.  It  is  what  is  called,  in  one 
of  the  Epistles,  "the  curse;"  an  epithet  which  has 
reference,  I  suppose,  indirectly,  if  not  ftirraally,  to  the 
eipuldon  from  Paradise  set  forth  in  the  third  chapter 
of  Genesis.  Not  that  the  sentence  tliere  passed  on  the 
guilty  pair,  and  on  the  world  for  their  sake,  was  any 
positive  infliction.  Tho  Scriptures  veiy  commonly 
represent  what  occurs  rBtributively  under  filed  laws  of 
nature  in  that  way ;  because  the  true  moral  idea  of 
God's  dealings  with  evil  ia  beat  conceived  in  that  way, 
by  minds  iu  the  earlier  stages  of  development.  But  to, 
us  the  effects  of  sin  are  its  curse,  and  the  laws  of' 
retribution,  set  in  deep  and  firm  in  the  economy  aE 
nature  itself,  are  God's  appointed  ministers  of  justice. 
In  this  manner  we  conceive  that  everything  up  to  the 
stars — ^the  whole  realm  of  causes — is  arranged  to  b^ 
in  some  sense,  the  executive  ot^an  of  God' 
retributions. 

Accordingly,  the  moment  any  sin  breaks  out,  all  the 
causes  set  against  it  fall  to  being  curses  upon  it  As 
the  sin  itself  must  be  agtuust  the  will  of  God,  and 
everything  created  centres  in  that  will,  a  shock  of 
discord  nms  through  the  general  framework  of  life^ 
and  eiperiencB.  Order  itself  utters  a  gioaa  of  dis- 
order. The  crystalline  whole  of  things  is  shattered,  bo 
it  were  by  some  hard  blow,  and  the  fragments  begin 
to  grind  heavily  upon  each  other.  The  soul  itself 
lacerated  by  its  own  wrong,  winces  for  pwn,  like  an 
eye  that  has  estinguished  sight  by  gazing  at  the 
The  passions,  appetites,  feani,  aspirations,  are  pitched 
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into  a  general  quarrel  with  each  other,  and  especially 
with  the  reason  and  the  conecieiice;  and  the  will, 
trying  to  usurp  control  of  all,  when  it  cannot  suffi- 
ciently master  anything,  falls  off  its  throne,  as  a  tyrant 
plucked  down  by  revolt.  The  body  suffers  a  like 
shock  of  disorder,  and  tnio  health  vanishes  before  the 
secret  crowd  of  infections,  twinges,  and  immedicable 
combnstions,  that  steal  into  the  flesh,  and  traverse  the 
bones,  and  go  burning  along  the  nerves.  Evil  becomes 
a  kind  of  organic  power  in  society,  in  the  same  way  ; 
a  kingdom  of  darkness,  a  conspiracy  of  bad  opinions 
and  powers  usurped  for  oppression,  under  which  truth 
and  goodness  and  right,  and  religion  itself  are  either 
badly  perverted,  or  cruelly  persecuted.  The  very 
world,  made  subject  to  vanity,  groans  and  travails 
evetywhere,  waiting  for  some  redemption  that  can 
redeem  it  from  itself 

Now  this  state  of  corporate  evil  is  what  the  Scrip- 
tures call  the  curse ;  and  it  is  directly  into  this  that 
Christ  is  entered  by  His  incarnation.  s„fff„  uu  carpa- 
In  thia  taking  of  the  flesh,  He  becomea  ''"'' '"''  ""*  "■ 
Or  true  member  of  the  race,  subject  to  all  the  corporate 
liabilities  of  His  bad  relationship.  The  world  is  now 
to  Him  just  what  it  is  to  ua  ;  save  that  the  retributive 
causations  reach  Him  only  in  a  public  way,  and  never 
as  a  sufferer  on  His  own  account  He  is  even  depra- 
vated  or  damaged  in  Hie  hutuan  constitution  just  so 
far  as  that  constitution  is  humanly  derivative^  For  he 
was  the  Son,  not  of  an  iramaoulate,  but  of  a  maculate 
motherhood  j  otherwise  the  humanity  assumed  were 
only  a  dainty  and  merely  ideal  embodiment,  such  as 
rather  mocks  our  sympathy  than  draws  it.  Besides, 
He  would  be  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  and 
give  us  to  see  how  He  bears  himself  in  our  lot    There- 
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fore  we  believe  Him  to  have  entered  HiiDBelf  into 
humaoitj,  juBt  as  it  is — iuto  tte  curse  itself,  ui 
which  it  lies.  Joining  Himself  to  ua,  in  a  participation 
BO  real  and  deep,  His  birth,  we  half  imi^ne,  coming 
with  a  shock,  and  hear  strange  wail  break  out  in  the 
child's  first  cry.  Or  if  thie  be  fancy  only  and  not  fact, 
we  can,  at  least,  eee  for  ourselves  that,  when  He  oomea 
to  go  into  His  great  ministry,  in  the  bonds  of  the 
curse,  and  be  joined  to  all  the  corporate  woes  and 
judicial  disorders  of  the  curse,  He  recoils  with  a 
shudder,  falls  off  into  a  sharp  long  contest  of  fasting 
and  temptation,  finally  to  emerge  aa  from  a  fight  with 
demons.*  In  this  struggle  and  victory  His  rainistry 
begins,  only  the  victory  does  not  annihilate,  or  mon 
than  simply  master.  His  dreadful  repugnances.  Wa 
can  see,  at  points  all  the  way  on,  where  the  pressure  of 
His  labour  doea  not  occupy  and  respite  his  feeling,  that 
His  soul  wrestles  heavily  through  storms  of  revulsion, 
or  incipient  agony.  To  calm  such  storms  He  continues 
all  night  in  prayer.  He  is  "grieved,"  He  "groans  in 
spirit,"  He  "  has  a  baptiara  to  be  baptized  with,"  and 
He  is  "  straitened  "  by  the  dreadful  pressure  of  it,  till 
it  be  accomplished.  He  is  "troubled  in  spirit,"  He 
cries  "now  is  my  soul  troubled,"  and  finally,  when  all 
His  work  ia  ended,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  active 
ministry  to  divert  or  occupy  His  attention.  He  sinks, 
at  once,  into  a  dreadful  superhuman  agony  and  horror 
of  darkness,  moaning  heavily — "  My  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful  even  unto  death  ! "  Now  in  all  these  ind- 
pieut  agonies,  and  finally  in  the  last  great  agony  of  all. 
His  trouble  is  mainly  mental,  aa  we  can  see  for  our- 
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It  is  even  so  upon  the  croaa,  where  He  dies,  phy- 
aioally  speaking,  before  His  time,  because  of  the  more 
dreadfol  moral  suffering  or  revulsion  that  was  on  Him, 
in  His  felt  contact  with  the  ciurse  and  the  judicial 
horrors  of  evil.*  Partly,  it  is  the  concern  He  feels  for 
Hia  enemies,  invoking  the  curse  of  His  blood  upon 
themselves  and  their  children  ;  and  partly  it  ia  the 
baleful  shadow  that  ia  upon  everything — the  hour  of 
darkness  and  judicial  madness  that  is  on  His  omcifiers, 
the  black  flog  hung  over  the  sun,  and  the  geologic 
under-world  ahuddering  horribly  for  their  crime. 

Thus  it  was  that  He  came  into  the  curse  and  bore  it 
for  us.  Not  that  He  endures  so  much  of  suffering  as 
having  it  penally  upon  Him— He  has  no  such  thought 
— and  yet  He  ia  in  it,  as  lieing  under  all  the  corporate 
liabilities  of  the  race.  He  bad  never  undertaken  to 
bear  God's  punishments  for  us,  but  had  come  down 
simply  ofl  in  love,  to  the  great  river  of  retributive 
oanses  where  we  were  drowning,  to  pluck  ns  out ;  and 
instead  of  asking  the  river  to  stop  for  Him,  he  bids  it 
still  flow  on,  descending  directly  into  the  elemental 
rage  and  tumidt,  to  bring  us  away. 

HIb  mental  safTeringaB  [irontcdiDg  Bimply  from  His  love  vicariously 
bnrdeDcd  for  ths  world's  evils,  sjid  haye  not  taken  Hia  redemptjon 
u  acoompliahed  by  Hia  moral  power  on.  tlia  world.  Thus  Dr.  John 
PyeSmitb  bas  the  inaigbt  to  pecoelve  that— "The  fact  of  natural 
death,  the  mere  ceasing  to  Utb,  was  tlie  smallest  part  of  thusa  aof- 
feringa  ;  it  waa  their  lenniiialion  and  relief.  The  aurroiv  which  He 
eodnred  ineflabl;  troDscended  all  corfjoreat  agon;.  It  was  death  in 
the  loaL  Our  moral  feetings  sin  baa  made  slow  and  torpid  ;  bo 
that  we  can  form  none  bat  ver;  faiat  CDaci>ptii>na  of  tbe  load  of  dii- 
tcCBB  and  borroF  which  paawd  on  that  sodI,  whosg  onBuUied  inno- 
cdDce  and  perreciion  of  sensibility  were  without  an  eqaal  in  all 
human  natore.  He  suffered  all  that  a  perfectly  hoi;  man  conld 
Bofler,  bnb  the  highest  intensit;  of  His  anguish  lay  in  tbatwhidi 
was  mental"  (Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  ii.,  p.  343.) 
■  Christ  and  Hia  SalvaUan,  pp.  13S— 23S. 
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Let  ua  not  fail  now  to  observe  the  deliberate  respect 
He  pajB  to  God's  instituted  government  and  law  in 
this  ntatter.     First,   that    having    all 
■aSr^ap  *iio,fM-  miraciilotts  power,  and  usmg  that  power 
'*"■  continually  for  the  removing  of  diseases, 

and  sometimes  even  for  the  quickening  of  the  dead, 
He  steadily  refuses  to  use  it  for  the  rescue  of  His  per- 
son when  arrested  ;  or  the  confounding  of  Hia  adver- 
saries, when  arraigned  ;  or  even  to  so  much  as  hurl 
aside  the  cross  and  His  omcifiera.  "  No,  let  sin  be  just 
as  evil  and  wild  as  it  will  j  society  just  as  cruel  to  all 
that  are  in  it,  me  included ;  just  as  visibly  accursed, 
as  the  retributive  order  of  God's  causes  requires  it  to 
be."  And  again,  secondly,  observe  that,  when  He  has 
all  power  to  stop  the  retributive  causes,  and  strip  away 
the  whole  instituted  order  of  justice,  He  will  not  do  it 
—will  not  annihilate,  or  snspend,  or  in  the  least  in- 
fringe, any  single  attribute  of  causation  arranged  for 
the  moral  discipline  of  transgression.  As  He  will  not 
discontinue  any  law  of  nature  by  His  miracles.  He  will 
not  do  it  for  the  deliverance  of  a  soul,  which  in  fexjt 
ie  much  less  than  a  miracle.  He  is  a  being  strictly 
supernatural,  and  Hia  worli  in  the  deliverance 
transgressors  is  also  supernatural ;  but  in  coming  to 
them,  in  their  thraldom,  to  lift  them  out  by  Hia 
divine  love  and  sympathy,  He  only  masters  the  bad 
causes,  but  does  not  stop  them.  It  could  as  well  be 
imagined  that  a  strong  m^net,  Hftiug  its  iron  wei 
into  the  air,  discontinues  or  annihilates  the  law  of 
"•gravity.  Nothing,  in  short,  is  so  conspicuous,  in 
Ticarious  suffering  and  death  of  Christ,  as  the  solemn 
deference  He  pays  to  God's  instituted  justice  in  the 
world,  and  even  to  the  causes  from  which  He  comes  to 
redeem. 
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Whoever  then  ia  pressed  with  the  neceBsity,  that 
some  ground  of  forgiveiiess  should  be  prepared  by 
Christ,  in  order  to  make  forgivenees 
safe — some  compensation  made  to  law  pio^u*, ''™  !w!I- 
and  justice  for  the  loss  they  must  p™"-"™™"^ 
suffer,  in  the  release  of  their  penalties — has  not  &r  to 
go  to  find  the  matter  of  a  compensation  that  is  more 
than  sufficient.  Irft  him  rememlier  first,  the  tre- 
mendous artillery  sanctions  added  by  Christ,  in  His 
two  really  new  doctrines,  that  of  eternal  punishment, 
and  that  of  His  coming  in  glory  to  judge  the  world ; 
and  then  again  let  bim  consider  Christ  in  His  whole 
lifetime,  wrestling  with  God's  retributions  upon  the 
world,  Himself  included  under  them,  and  finally 
drinking  dry  upon  His  cross  the  cup  of  judicial  mad- 
ness these  retributions  mlr  in  the  hearts  of  Hia 
enemies ;  and  then,  once  more,  let  him  note  how  He 
carefully  refuses  to  subvert  the  retributive  casualties 
cpf  Grod's  judicial  order  in  souls,  even  though  it  be  to 
accomplish  their  deliverance — let  him  bring  together 
these  most  weighty  tributes  of  honour,  added  by 
Christ  to  the  majesty  of  law,  and  whether  he  shall  call 
them  compensations  or  not(for  it  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence by  what  name  he  calls  them)  he  will  certainly  not 
be  concerned  any  more,  lest  God,  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  may  have  sacrificed  the  honours  of  His  authority, 
or  the  majesty  of  His  justice.  All  this  too,  without 
any  fiction  of  abhorrence  expressed,  justice  satisfied, 
official  transfer  made  of  guilt,  official  substitution 
Buffered  in  the  matter  of  punishment.  There  is  no 
tbeologic  shuffle,  in  which  persona,  and  characters,  and 
aentimeuts  of  right,  and  dues  of  wrong,  are  confounded, 
but  everything  is  left  just  as  it  stands  in  the  facts  of 
the  history ;  making  its  own  inopressionu,  mocked  by 
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Qo  Babtletiea,  weakened  by  no  mounshiQe  of  scholastio 
Boieuoe. 

As  I  have  made  raueb,  in  this  treatiae,  of  the  huS^- 
ing  element  in  Christ's  sacrifioe,  regardiDg  mainly  His 
moral  suffering,  and  tha.t  as  an  eipression  of  the  suffer- 
ing sensibility  of  God  towards  His  enemies  ;  and  Eia  I 
have  juHt  now  magnified,  in  like  manner,  the  sufferii^ 
of  Christ  under  the  retributive  and  corporate  evila  of 
the  curse,  I  ought  perhaps  to  make  some  reference  to 
u  scheme  of  substitution,  or  compensation,  different 
from  the  others  of  which  I  have  spoken.  For  it  i 
somewhat  curious  fact,  that  we  have  a  late  treatise  (rf  I 
our  own^ — much  oorameuded  and  really  more  deserving  | 
than  any  modern  treatiee  I  have  seen — which  describes 
a  mode  of  compensation,  executed  in  Christ,  where  the 
suffering  of  God  in  the  punisliment  of  the  wicked  ie 
made  up,  or  substituted,  by  His  equal  suffering  in  the  ' 
cross  of  Jeaua.  It  doea  not  appear  to  be  observed  that  J 
the  treatise  of  Mr.  Burge  has  this  peculiarity  ;  but  he 
states  very  distinctly  the  fact,  that  God, 
bs  ra'wpmwiKm  6»  in  His  punishments,  evinces  His  respect 
diri«n.^«i>.  f^^  jjjg  j^^^  ijy  j,jg  amount  of  evil  He 
is  seen  to  endure  in  those  punishments ;  and  then  pro- 
ceeds— "  By  God's  submitting  to  an  evil,  is  meant  Hia 
consenting  tltat  a  thing  sliould  take  place  which  must 
be,  in  its  own  nature,  disagreeable  to  His  benevolent 
heart,  if  received  independently  of  all  other  things. 
The  misety  of  mankind,  which  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  the  execution  o-f  the  law,  would  have  been  such 
an  eviL  •  •  *  If  then  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
really  an  evil  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  He  submitted 
to  them  on  account  of  His  law,  it  must  be  evident  that 
they  are  sufBcient  to  show  respect  for  His  law.  These 
BTifferings  must  have  been  an  evil  of  veiy  great  magoi- 
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tuda  Hence,  for  God  to  submit  to  Buch  an  evil  on 
account  of  His  law,  must  be  a  manifeBtation  of  respect 
to  it  exceedingly  great."  * 

We  eeem  to  be  coming  out  here  upon  a  scheme  of 
compensation,  TOhich,  at  leaat,  involves  no  offence  to 
our  natural  aeotiments  of  right ;  but  the  prospect 
vanishes  too  soon  to  allow  us  any  space  for  congratu- 
lation. The  little  clause  "  on  account  of  His  law,"  will 
be  observed  in  the  language  cited  ;  and  the  implication 
is  that  Christ  must  needs  suffer,  on  account  of  the  law, 
in  order  that  God's  suffering  for  Him  and  with  Him 
should  go  to  the  same  account  with  the  suffering 
He  would  undergo  in  puniBhraeat  And  then,  regard- 
ing the  suffering  of  Christ  as  being  somehow  on  account 
of  the  law,  the  argument  goes  off  upon  the  revealing 
of  God's  "  opposition  to  sin,"  and  his  "  displeasure 
against  sinnerB,"  ending  virtuaUj  after  all  in  a  way  of 
oompensation  by  abhorrence  as  it  is  commonly  held. 
If  Mr.  Burge,  perceiving  the  full  import  and  merit  of 
the  conception  he  began  with,  could  have  had  the 
firmness  not  to  be  swerved  from  bis  point  by  deference 
to  existing  opinions,  his  new  base  of  compensation,  by 
which  one  kind  of  moral  suffering  in  God  is  subetitnted 
by  another,  would  have  allowed  him  to  erect  a  com- 
plete superstructure  of  his  own,  and  one  that  should 
be  nowise  revolting  to  right.  But  he  seems  to  have 
not  conceived  the  fine  possibility  it  gave  him. 


In  the  general  view  I  have  thus  given  of  the  com- 
pensations, and  especially  in  taking  the  position  that 
God's  law  and  justice  are   sufficieutly  vindicated  in 


*  Tbe  Atonmaent,   DIscounieB  and   TreatiBei,  b;  Prof.   Park, 


ChriBt,  saying  nothing  of  compeneationE  at  all,  I  anti- 
lapate  two  objections — 

Ist  Obj.  That  the  Christian  world  is  unanimous  in 
the  belief  that  Christ  has  offered  a  compensation  to 
the  justice  of  God,  and  that  such  com- 
unaniniom/oTMn-  pcDBatiott  is  neoessatj  as  a  ground  for 
»**"'°^  the  forgiveness  of  sins.     There  is  some 

truth  in  this,  and  I  have  no  pleasure  in  raising  a  con- 
flict with  any  so  geaerallj  accepted  faith  or  opinion. 
But  I  have  (1.)  made  up  aa  large  an  account  of  com- 
pensations as  any  one  «an  desire,  if  a  compensation 
must  be  prOTided  ;  and  (2.)  I  have  it  to  say,  that  what- 
ever agreement  there  may  be  in  respect  to  the  need  of 
a  compensation,  there  is  no  a^oement  as  to  the  mode ; 
and  (3.)  that,  for  the  first  thousand  years  of  the 
church,  there  was  nothing  said  of  any  compensation 
at  all,  eicept  that  the  suffering  death  of  Christ  was 
a  compensation  paid  to  the  devil;  and  (4.)  that 
Anselm,  at  whom  this  notion  of  a  compensation  to 
God  begins,  only  makes  up  an  argument  in  which 
God's  violated  honour  is  compensated  by  the  obedi- 
ence tmto  death  of  His  incarnate  Son,  conceiving  the 
fact  of  DO  compensation  at  all  to  God's  justice  oi 
want  of  any — much  as,  in  the  previous  chapter,  I 
have  shown  what  honour  God  has  put  upon  the  law- 
precept,  by  Christ's  obedience,  and  here  upon  the 
penalty,  by  His  incarnate  submission  to  the  curse  or 
the  natural  retributions  of  God.  How  much  la  left 
of  the  objection  after  a  speciScatiou  like  this,  I  am 
not  anxious  to  inquire. 

2nd  Obj.  That  the  view  here  advanced  will  not 
satisfy  the  strong  substitutional  or  imputational 
phrases  applied  to  Christ  in  the  Scripture.  Exactly 
contrary  to  this,  1  am  clear  in  the  conviction,  that  it 
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has  the  particular  merit  of  giving  to  all  such  forms 
of  Scripture  espreasion  their  moat  easy 
and  genuinely  oatural  meaniiig,  and  jjimwi  nf  scrig- 
that,  without  doing  any  ofFence  to  the  ""  "**  "^ 
Btandards  of  onr  moral  nature.  There  is  a  kind  of 
legerdemain,  or  word-ahuffle  practice,  in  such  phrases ; 
by  which  Christ  is  shown  to  be  set  in  the  very  condi- 
tion, or  it  will  even  be  said  in  the  very  guilt  of  sinners, 
having  their  sins  really  put  upon  Him,  to  be  answered 
for  by  Him  in  suffering  before  God's  justice,  and  to 
satisfy  that  justice.  If  it  were  necessary  to  reason 
with  attempts  that  are  themselves  even  shocking  vio- 
lations of  reason,  it  should  be  enough  to  say,  that 
Christ  is  either  really  in  the  lot  of  ill  desert,  or  else  He 
is  not  If  He  is  there,  theu  He  ought  to  suffer ;  and 
if  He  is  not,  then  it  ia  the  greatest  wrong  and  irre- 
verence to  pretend  that  He  auffera  justly.  I  have 
dared  to  say  that  He  is  not  there,  and  suffers  nothing 
aa  justly  due  to  Himself  He  only  comes  into  the  cor- 
porate evil  of  sin,  as  boing  incarnated  into  hnmanity, 
and  working  there  to  recover  men  away,  both  from  sin 
and  punishment.  He,  for  so  long  a  time,  encounters 
fuid  suffers  the  curse  they  are  justly  under.  This  Ha 
does,  not  to  satisfy  God's  justice,  but  in  a  way  of  com- 
ing at  their  consciences  and  hearts ;  whereupon  it 
results  that  they,  being  released  or  recovered  by  so 
great  expense  of  suffering  and  sacrifice,  give  Him  theit 
testimony  of  thanks,  in  the  moat  natural  way  possible, 
by  telling  how  He  "  was  made  a  curse  for  them," 
"bore  their  sins  in  His  own  body,"  "gave  Himself  for 
them,"  "  was  made  ain  for  them,"  "  gave  Himself  to  be 
their  ransom,"  "died  for  them,"  "suffered  the  just  for 
the  uqjust." 
The  case  is  one  we  cannot  pajallol,  but  suppose — ^no 
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matter  if  the  like  was  tterer  heard  of — that  some  state, 
the  llomoii  for  example,  has  coDttiTed 

.  ft  |irisoa  for  the  puniehment  of  pablic 
'"'^  luale&ctois,  on  the  plan  of  au  ordeal  by 

Proridenoe.  The  prison  is  placed  in  the  region  of 
some  deadly  miasms,  that  we  will  say  of  the  Cam- 
pagna ;  the  design  being  to  let  everj-  convict  go  free, 
after  some  given  nnmberH  of  years  are  passed ;  on  the 
ground  that,  being  still  alive,  ho  must  have  learned  to 
govern  himself  for  bo  loing  a  time,  and  is  also  marked 
for  life  and  liberty  by  the  acceptance  of  Providence. 
The  fell  poiaou  of  the  atmosphere  decimates,  of  ooiira^ 
the  number  of  the  prisoners,  almost  every  week. 
Finally  it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  a  certtun  good 
monk  of  the  city,  who  has  learned  to  follow  his  Maateor, 
that  a  notable  prisoner  -who,  a  long  time  ago,  waa  his 
bitter  private  enemy,  begins  to  show  the  working  of 
the  poison,  and  is  giving  way  to  the  incipient  burnings 
of  the  fever.  Whereupon  the  godly  servant  sayBi 
"  This  man  waa  my  enemy,  and  for  Christ's  sake  I 
must  go  to  him,  trying,  if  I  can,  to  save  him."  Be- 
coming thus  the  prisoner's  faithful  nurse  and  attend- 
ant, he  is  recovered  and  goes  free,  and  the  benefactcr 
takes  the  infection  and  dies.  And  now  the  rescued 
man  throws  out  bis  soul  on  words,  trying  vainly  to 
express  the  inexpressible  tenderness  of  his  obligation. 
He  writes,  and  talks,  and  sings,  nothing  but  gratitude, 
all  his  life  long ;  telling  how  the  Chriatty  man  saved 
bim,  by  what  poor  figures  he  can  raise.  "  0  he  bore 
my  punishment" — "became  the  criminal  for  me" — 
"gave  His  life  for  mine  " — "died  that  I  might  live" 
"  stood  in  my  lot  of  guilt " — "  suffered  all  my  sufier- 
ing."  It  will  not  be  atrange,  if  he  shcild  even 
beyond  Scripture  and  testify  in  the  fervours 
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homage  to  so  great  kiadneaB — "he  took  lay  debt  of 
juHtice" — "Batisfied  the  olainiB  of  juatice  for  me;  "  for 
he  will  mean,  bj  that,  nothing  more  tbao  be  hae  meant 
by  all  he  bos  been  saying  before.  Then,  after  a  time, 
vhen  he  and  hia  benefactor  are  gone,  gome  one,  we 
will  imagioe,  undertakes  to  write  their  story ;  and  the 
dull,  blind-hearted  literalizer  takes  up  all  these  fer- 
vooTB  of  espresflion,  in  the  letters  and  reported  words 
of  the  rescued  felon,  showing  most  concliisiTely  from 
them,  that  the  good  monk  actually  got  the  other's 
orime  imputed  to  him,  took  the  guilt  of  it,  suffered  the 
ptmiahment,  died  in  his  place,  and  satisSed  the  juatioe 
of  the  law  that  he  might  be  released. !  Why,  the  male- 
factor himself  would  even  have  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  a  construction  so  revolting,  hereafter  to  be  put  upon 
hie  words  !  The  honours  won  for  Christian  theology, 
by  this  kind  of  interpretation  put  upon  the  free  words 
of  Sci-ipture,  make  a  very  sad  figure,  and  are  better  to 
bo  lost  than  preserved.  I  do  not,  to  speak  frankly, 
know  a  passage  of  Scripture  that  can  with  any  fidr- 
ness  be  turned  to  signify  a  legal  or  judicial  substitU' 
tion  of  Christ  in  the  plaee  of  transgressors — none  that, 
taken  with  only  a  proper  Christian  intelligence,  can  be 
undwHtood  as  affirming,  either  the  fact,  or  the  necee- 
aity,  of  a  compensation  made  to  God's  justice  for  tha 
release  of  sin. 


If  now  we  take  the  materiaJ  of  this  and  the  two 
previous  chapters,  apart  firom  any  thought  or  proposed 
Boheme  of  compensation  for  the  release 
of  punishment,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  KKM^,"in'^« 
the  immense  importance  and  absolute  ^ttmcHani^Ouaat- 
integral  necessity  of  it,  m  a  Gospel  that  ^' 
proposes  to  quicken  and  spiritoally  restore  the  world. 


Not  even  the  trflnBcendent  moral  power  over  maokind, 
which  Christ  has  obtained  by  His  incarnate  life  Bud 
lULcrifice,  can  have  any  Bufflcteut  sway,  save  aa  it  is 
complemeDted,  authenticated,  and  sharpened  into  co- 
gency by  the  sturdy  law-work  of  these  tliree  chapters. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  history 
of  Christian  doctrine,  that  what  the  critical  historians 
call  the  "  moral  view  "  of  the  atonement,  in  distinction 
from  the  eipiatory,  has  been  so  persistently  attempted, 
and  BO  uniformly  unsuccessful.     The  diBCouragements 
of  failure  appear  to  signify  nothing  ;  still  the  attempt 
is  renewed,  age  after  age,  as  if  pushed  on  by  some  sub-  I 
lime  fatality  that  cannot  be  resisted.     And  what  shall 
we  see  in  this  sublime  fatality,  but  the  felt  pressure  of 
truth,  thrusting  on  attempts  to  issue  the  truth  in  some 
right  form  1     What  also  shall  we  see  in  so  great  per- 
sisteocy  under  failure,  but  a  pledge  of  final  eucoesBl 
And  we  are  the  more  confident  of  this,  in  the  revieion 
of  these  three  chapters,  that  we  are  able  so  clearly  to 
see,  why  the  attempts  at  a  moral  construction  of  the 
sacrifice,  such  as  have  heretofore  been  made,   should 
have  failed.     They  have  been  partial,  they  have  not 
included  matter  enough  to  make  any  complete  Gospel, 
or  to  maintain  any  permanent  hold,  as  a  power,  in  ] 
men's  convictions.     They  begin  to  wane  as  they  begin  ] 
to  hve,  and  shortly  die  for  want  of  any  complete  ap- 
paratus of  life.     One  proposes  Christ  as  an  example. 
Another  imagines  that  his  work  is  eshaustedin  correct- 
ing the  superstition,  or  false  opinion,  that  God  will  not  ] 
forgive  sin;    and  so  allowing  God's  paternity  to  be  1 
accepted.     Another  shows  Him  to  be  the  teacher  of  a.  | 
divine  morality  that  must  needs  restore  the  world,   i 
Another  beholds,  in  His  life  and  death,  the  manifested  I 
love  of  God.     Others  follow  in  varieties  that  combine  I 
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some,  or  all,  of  the  proposed  modes  of  benefit,  and  fill 
out,  88  they  conceive,  the  more  oocoplele  aocovmt  of  Hia 
moral  efficacy.  The  inherent  weakness  of  all  such 
versions  of  the  Gospel  is,  that  they  look  to  see  it  ope- 
rate by  mere  benignities— aomething  ia  either  to  bo 
ahown  or  doae,  that  ia  good  euough  to  win  the 
world. 

The  one  fatal  defect  that  vitiates  all  such  concep- 
tions and  puts  them  under  a.  doom  of  failure  ia  that 
they  make  up  gospel  which  has  no  law  aide  of  autho- 
rity, penal  enforcement,  rectoral  justice ;  nothing  to 
take  hold  of  an  evil  mind  at  the  point  of  its  indiffer- 
ence or  averseness  to  good,  nothing  to  impress  convic- 
tion, or  shake  the  confideoce,  or  atop  the  boldness  of 
transgression.  Doubtless  it  i  a  something  great,  a  won- 
derful and  chief  element,  that  Christ  unbosoms  the 
Suffering  Love  of  God,  and  ottaina  a  name  and  power, 
in  that  manner,  ao  transcendent ;  and  yet  not  even  He 
Himself  appears  to  put  this  captivating  figure  first  in 
order,  in  the  working  plan,  or  economy  of  His  Gospel 
On  the  contrary,  we  may  distinctly  see,  when  He 
comes  to  the  end  of  Hia  ministry,  that  He  expects  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit  now  to  begin,  as  He  retires, 
iu  a  cogent,  piercing,  fearfully  appalling  work,  that  ia 
(ox  aa  possible  from  anything  captivating  or  benignant. 
And  yet  even  this  will  be,  in  a  aense,  by  Him  and  by 
His  Cross.  "And  when  He  ia  come  He  shall  reprove 
the  world  of  ain,  of  righteouBnesa,  and  of  judgment  to 
come."  How  of  sin  1  "  because  they  believe  not  on 
me."  How  of  righteousneaa  )  "because  I  go  to  the 
Father  and  ye  see  me  no  mora"  How  of  judgment? 
"  because  the  prince  of  this  world  ia  judged."  In  these 
thunders  He  will  bo  revealed,  and  by  these  mighty 
shocks  of  inward  convulsiou.  He  will  open  a  passage 
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for  HJB  love  and  beanty  to  enter.  For  what  honour  is 
there  on  tlie  precept  of  God's  law,  when  Jestis  peraoa- 
ates  it  in  His  life !  and  how  dreadfully,  Tisibly,  base  is 
the  sin,  that  can  attack  that  life  and  do  a  deed  of 
murder  on  it !  Well  might  the  poor  maddened  multi- 
tude, overwhelmed  by  unutterable  uouviotions  of  wrong 
in  what  they  have  done,  go  home  Bmitiug  oa  their 
breafltB !  And  the  righteousneBs  of  God — what  opinion 
Bhall  they  have,  now,  either  of  it,  or  of  themselves, 
when  they  conceive  Him  ascending  to  the  Father  1  He 
came  out  from  the  righteouaaesa  of  God,  verily  He 
lived  it  in  the  world,  and  now  He  has  gone  up  clad  in 
its  honours  to  reiga.  And  the  justice  of  God — what 
is  now  GO  visible,  as  that  the  Cross  itself  is  Ood's 
mightiest  deed  of  judgment  %  for  here  goes  down,  as  by 
a  thundeTHtroke,  the  priace  of  this  world — all  the  or- 
ganically dominating  powers  of  evil ;  its  fashions,  its 
pride,  its  pomps  of  condition,  its  tremendous  codes  of 
false  opinion,  all  its  lies,  all  its  usurpations.  These 
overgrown  tyrannies  upou  souls  are  hurled,  like  Dagon, 
to  the  ground ;  and  Pilate  and  the  priests,  and  the 
senators,  and  the  mob,  and  the  aoldiors,  are  all  seen 
choking  in  dumb  silence,  before  tbo  Cross  and  the 
judgment-day  quaking  and  blackaesa  of  the  scene.  . 
Poor  sinning  mortals !  how  weak  do  they  look  1  how 
like  to  culprits  judged  ! 

In  all  which  we  have,  according  to  the  conception  of 
Christ  Himself,  what  exactly  oorreaponda  to  the  matter 
of  these  three  rugged  chapters  of  government.  Ex- 
pecting, as  He  does,  to  draw  all  men,  by  tho  capti- 
vating love  and  grace  of  His  sacrifice.  He  has  no  suoh 
thought  as  that  the  moral  power  of  His  life  will  do 
anything  by  itself.  There  must  be  law,  conviction, 
judgment,  fear,  taking  hold  of  natures  dead  to  love, 
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and  by  this  necessary  first  effect,  preparing  a  way  for 
love.  No  effective  and  firm  hold  of  the  world  as 
world,  does  He  even  hope  to  get,  save  as  He  breaks 
the  shell  of  the  world's  audacity  and  blunted  feeling, 
by  these  piercing  rigours  of  conviction — doing  visibly 
and  suffering  all  that  He  does  and  suffers,  in  a  way  to 
honour  the  precept,  enforce  the  penalty,  and  sanctify 
the  justice  of  law ;  the  precept  as  right,  the  penalty 
as  righteous,  the  justice  as  the  fit  vindication  of  the 
righteousness  of  God.  No  moral-view  accoimt  of  His 
Gospel,  separated  from  this,  can  be  anything  but  a 
feeble  abortion.  In  this  firm  oonjimction.  His  won- 
derful life  and  the  name  He  has  obtained,  which  is 
above  every  name,  become  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation — ^thus  and  not  otherwise. 
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And  yet  the  great  Moral  Power  obtained  by  Chriat 
for  the  reconciliation  of  men  to  God,  fortified  and 
buttreseed  by  these  rigorous  law-factors  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  is  obriously  etill  no  absolute  ot 
complete  power,  as  regards  the  result  proposed.  No  I 
moral  power  ever  goes  to  its  mark  in  that  way.  The  I 
force  or  fiat-power  of  God  strikes  directly  through,  by 
its  own  cogency,  but  Kin  moral  power  works  only  by 
inducement ;  that  is,  by  impressions,  or  attraotioiB 
that  Daay  be  resisted  j  for  it  is  not  one 
iumTaitonsmiqf  of  the  posBibilities,  that  character  should 
■  be  struck  out,  by  any  exterior  action 

that  does  not  act  through   choice   or  faith,  in  the 
subject.     That  would  be  not  only  a  miracle,  but  a 
morally  absurd  miracle.     Moral  power  therefore,  act- 
ing by  itself,  always  falls  inevitably  short  of  the  result 
proposed,  appearing  thus,  in  one  view,  to  be  scarcely 
any  real  power  at  all.     The  grandest,  most  inefiabla 
kind  of  power — in  Christ  a  glory  most  visibly  Divine 
or  Deifio — it  still  bears  a  look  of  inBuffioiency,  wheit-  . 
ever  it  moves  on  a  moral  nature  that  will  not  suffer  it  1 
to  be  sufficient.     But  where  it  wins  consent,  or  faith,  J 
it  is  not  so ;  there  it  is  visibly,  consciously  power, 
bearing  some  of  the  highest  attributes  of  sovereignty  j  1 
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even  tranuforming  the  Bubject  all  through,  in  the 
deepeet  eecrets  of  impulse ;  crea,ting,  as  it  were,  new 
posBibilitiea  of  character,  new  spriugs  of  liberty  in 
good.  Beginning  in  the  plane  of  inducement,  or  at- 
traction, it  uo  Booner  nins  consent,  or  foith,  than  it 
becomes  inspiration ;  bearing  the  soul  up  out  of  its 
thraldom  and  weak  self-endeavour,  to  be  a  maa 
newborn,  ranging  in  God's  freedom,  and  conscioualy 
glorioufl  aonship. 

And  this,  if  I  am  right,  ia  the  very  greatest  thing 
done  below  the  stars,  evincing  the  greatest  power. 
The  subject  is  reixinnected  herein  with  the  divine 
nature,  atoned,  reconciled  with  God,  transformed  by 
the  inward  touch  of  God's  feeling  and  character.  Thia, 
if  anything,  is  power,  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
Only  it  ia  by  the  supposition  a  salvation  by  faith. 
Winning  faith,  it  works  by  the  faith  it  wins ;  and  so, 
being  ttuated  in,  it  nmkes  the  trust  a  new  footing  of 
life  and  character. 

Now  it  ia  this  new  footing  of  i^th,  or  salvation  by 
faith,  which  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  call  jua- 
TIBTOATION  »T  FAITH.  Not  that  men 
were  never  justified  by  faith  before —  fa.uh  utiu  nmii 
they  were  never  justified  in  any  other  '""'' 
way,  never  saved  on  any  other  footing.  The  Old 
Testament  saints,  and  as  truly  the  outside  saint^  of 
■  whom  I  believe  there  have  been  many  besides  Jethro 
and  Job  and  Cornelius,  were  all  justttied  by  faith. 
They  were  such  as,  not  knowing  Christ,  trusted  them- 
selves practically  to  God  as  their  Helper  and  Keeper ; 
or  not  knowing  God,  trusted  themselves  implicitly  to 
some  aupematuraJ  Helper  felt  to  be  near,  and  accepted 
as  their  Unknown  Friend.  We  only  speak  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  in  Christ,  as  a  new  footing  of  salvation. 
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because  there  is  aucli  a  power  obtaiued  for  God,  by  the 
human  life  and  death  of  Christ,  and  the  new  enforoe- 
mentB  of  His  doctrine,  as  begets  a  new  Ecnse  of  sin, 
provokes  the  sense  of  spiritual  want,  and,  when  trust 
ia  engaged,  creates  a  now  element  of  advantage  and 
help,  to  bi-ing  the  soul  up  into  victory  over  itself  and 
seal  it  as  the  heir  of  God.  And  thus  it  is,  or  in  a 
sense  thus  qualified,  that  we  speak  of  justification  by 
faith,  as  the  grand  result  of  Christ's  work,  and  the  all- 
inclusive  grace  of  His  salvation. 

Holding  this  view  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel,  we  can 
see  beforehand,  that  justification  by  faith  will  even  be 

a  principal  matter  of  Christianity ;  and  i 
Bn7SiS»p.S  *•!«"  '^^  ^"^  1'^'^  '^^  strange,  if  some 
My^rt  <,AMy  co-  ghould  glorify  it  more  as  an  idol  of 
dogmatic  opinion,  and  others  more  as 
a  footing  of  grace  and  divine  liberty.  It  will  be  dear 
to  many,  living  in  their  heads  and  supervising  the 
Gospel  as  thinkers,  because  it  is  the  articula  stanlii  vd 
cadentii  ecclesue ;  but  a  great  deal  more  dear,  to  a 
much  greater  number,  as  the  point  where  Jesus  practi- 
cally meets  theur  want,  and  becomes  a  new  celestial 
confidence  in  their  faith.  What  however  it  mean% 
may  not  be  very  exactly  understood  or  agreed,  between 
those  who  prize  it  as  a  church  article,  and  those  who 
value  it  as  the  new  footing  and  spring  of  their  spiritual 
liberty — the  juBtification  of  life.  Nay,  it  will  not  be 
strange,  if  some  whose  bouIb  are  most  kindled  by  the 
grace  of  it,  should  nevertheless  make  a  church  article 
of  it  that  is  quite  inconBistent,  or  even  revolting.  In 
my  present  chapter,  therefore,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
gather  in  what  light  I  can  from  the  previous  chapters, 
up)on  this  truly  principal  matter  of  the  Christian 
salvation. 


lapteiB,      ^^ 
iristian     ^^^ 
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The  single  test  of  Scripture  at  wliich  the  doctrine 
begins,  aud  ia  which,  we  may  almost  say  that  it  ends, 
though  hundreds  of  other  pasBagoa  Thtpvimnpinua 
bring  in  their  consenting  evidence,  is  '*'«™«^' 
the  much  debated  teatimony  of  Paul " — "  Whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in 
His  blood,  to  declare  His  righteousness  in  the  remisBion 
of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God ; 
to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time.  His  righteonsneaH,  that 
He  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  nhich 
believeth  in  Jesua." 

The  first  clause  of  the  passage,  relating  to  propitia- 
tion, will  be  considered  more  property  in  another 
chapter.  At  present,  our  eoucem  is  to  settle  the 
true  meaning  of  the  remaining  part,  relating  to  the 
righteousness  of  God,  and  the  dispensation  of  Hia 
justifying  mercy. 

The  mere  English  reader  will  not  know,  that  the 
three  words  here  occurring,  right&nuneM,  jtut,  and 
jwtifier  0/— noun,  adjective,  aud' parti-  j.;,,  ,^^  j,^,^ 
ciple — are  all  words  of  the  same  root  in  ""  e^afc/amuy. 
the  original,  and,  of  course,  are  as  closely  related  in 
meaning,  as  they  can  be  in  so  many  different  parts  of 
speech,  that  are  grammatical  ofiaboots  of  the  same 
root  Informed  of  this,  he  will  ask,  at  once,  why  the 
three  words  are  not  translated  so  as  to  preserve  the 
impression  of  their  kinship ! — thus  to  read,  either 
"the  righteousnesa  of  God,"  "that  He  may  be 
righteoHB  and  make  righteons,"  or  else,  the  "justice 
of  God,  that  He  may  be  just  and  the  justifier  of" — 
so  to  reflect  the  apuatle's  meaning,  in  the  exact  one 
colour  he  gave  it,  by  his  three  co-relative  words  in  the 


Greek  I  I  hardly  know  what  answer  to  make  to  th.a 
queBtioQ,  unless  it  be  that  the  text  had  been  already 
warped,  bya  dogmatic  construction,  before  the  transla- 
tion was  made.  This,  however,  is  not  quite  certain ; 
for  the  latter  cIhgs  of  words  from  the  Latin — justice, 
just  and  justify— are  commonly  used  in  the  transla- 
tion in  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  the  former  claes 
from  the  Saxon — righteousness,  righteous  and  make 
righteous — I  say  "  commonly  used,"  but  they  are  not 
always  so  used ;  for  the  Romans  had  two  senses,  very 
distinct  from  each  other,  when  they  spoke  of  justice. 
They  were  a  vety  intensely  legal  people,  and  they 
sometimes  meant  by  justice,  justice  under  political 
analogies — yindicatory  and  foreasio  justice — and  some- 
times justice  in  the  moral  sense;  that  is,  righteous- 
ness. The  Greek  word,  or  class  of  words,  never  means 
justice  and  just  under  political  analojpes,  but  always 
moral  justice ;  that  is  uprightness,  or  rightneas  of 
principle.  Hence  the  mixing  of  both  classes  of  words 
in  the  translation  of  this  test,  so  as  to  re  ad  "righteous- 
ness" and  "just "  and  "  the  justifier  of,"  wears  a  Bua- 
picious  look,  and  is,  to  say  tbe  least,  unfortunate, 
because  of  the  ambiguity  it  creates. 

Still  no  very  great  detriment  will  be  suffered,  if  due 
care  is  taken  always  to  uudei'stand  the  words  jvst  and 
jiMify  aa  having,  like  the  word  rvjhteo-asness  that  pra- 
cedes  them,  a  piu^ly  moral  significance^that  God  is 
juat,  aa  being  righteous,  and  justifies,  simply  as  com- 
municating His  own  character  and  becoming  a  righte- 
ousness upon  us.  Unhappily  this  caution  is  not 
observed  by  theologians,  and  these  two  words  are  oon- 
atmed  very  commonly  by  them,  under  the  judicial 
analogies ;  as  if  there  were  a  fixed  attribute  in 
called  His  justice,    which  is   immutably  set   for 
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vindication  of  riglit,  and  the  redress  of  wrong,  by 
deserved  puniahiuents.  "  That  He  might  be  just " 
therefore  "and  the  jnstifier,"  ia  taten  as  if  there  were 

ne  adveraative  relation  between  the  clauses,  or  as  if 
it  read  "just  and  yet  the  jnstifter,''  &c. — Christ  having 
BO  exactly  satisfied  the  immutahle  justice,  by  Hia 
Bufferings,  that  God  appears  to  be  just  as  ever,  even 
though  He  justifies,  or  passes  judgment  in  favour  of, 
those  who  deserve  nothing  but  punishment. 

It  will  he  seen  accordingly  that  a  right  view  of 
'  Christiao  justification  will  depend,  to  a  great  extent, 
on  a  proper  and  true  understanding  of  the  throe  staple 
words  referred  to.  I  propose  therefore  at  the  outset, 
and  before  offering  any  construction  of  the  passage  in 
question,  to  pause  on  the  words  themselves,  and  show, 
by  a  sufficiently  careful  investigation,  what  is  their 
true  meaning. 

The  Old  Testament  has  two  words,  one  &  moral  aud 
spiritual,  and  the  other  a  judicial,  which,  as  was  noted 

the  last  chapter,*  are  very  commonly  used  in  con- 
junction, yet  never  appear  to  cross,  or  get  confused,  in 
their  meaning.     Our  present  concern  is  with  the  first. 

means  originally  straight,  just  as  our  Sason  word 
righA  and  the  Latin  word  rectus  denote,  in  their  symbol, 
a  straight  line ;  that  being  nature's  type  of  moral 
Tightness,  or  rectitude.  Now  this  moral  word  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  translated,  taking  noun,  adjective, 
and  verb,  either  righteomnest,  righteous,  and  being 
right ;  or  jvitiee,  juet,  and  heing  jiiM. 
The  Doun  is  translated  riglUeousnesi  uonii  itund  in  ihi 
more  times  than  can  well  be  numbered,  ""  '''^""^ 
and  justice  in  the  moral  sense  of  righteousness  at  least 
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twenty-fiye  times — netrer,  that  I  have  been  able. to 
discover,  itt  any  judicial,  or  vindioatoiy  sense.  Tho 
adjective  is  tranalated  rightm/ut  still  more  frequently, 
and  jvM,  in  the  sense  of  morally  upright,  or  righUvOi, 
about  fifty  times— never  as  just,  in  the  retributive  and 
judicial  sense.  The  verb,  which  is  here  the  princip^ 
matter  o£  debase,  ia  translated  to  he  upright,  holy,  true, 
ItoHot,  vmwxnt — all  words  of  moral  significance — also 
finally  to  Justify.  Here  only  does  it  take  on  even  & 
semblance  of  judicial  character ;  and  the  semblanoe 
is,  to  aay  the  least,  extremely  doubtful  here.  The 
Hebrew  grammar,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  has 
a  causative  mood  for  the  verb,  which  is  called  the 
Hiphil.  Thus  the  Indicative  he  is  right,  becomes  in  ths 
Hiphil,  he  causes  to  be  right,  makeg  right,  or  riffkteous. 
We  have  three  termiuations  that  give  a  Hiphil  powee 
in  English,  ise  [haiiuou-ize]  from  the  (Ureek  fy  [sanoti- 
iy]  from  the  Latin,  and  en  [hard-en]  from  the  Saxon. 
But  our  English  verb  to  be  right  had  never  taken  a 
Hiphil  form,  or  power,  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
the  translators  passed  over,  in  many  instances,  to  tha 
Latin  word  justify,  adopting  that ;  though  they  Bom»> ' 
times  manufacture  a  phrase  that  carries  the  causative 
meaning.  Thus,  instead  of  saying  in  Daniel,  "  they 
that  justify  many,"  they  say  "  they  turn  many  to 
righteousness,"  *  And  yet  when  they  come  to  Isaiah 
they  read — ''by  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous 
servant  justify  mauy ;"  +  when  the  meaniiig  is  exactly 
as  before — "turn  many  to  righteousness."  Plainly 
enough,  ia  both  these  caaes,  there  is  no  thought  of  the 
many  being  made  even  with  God's  law,  or  judicially 
acquitted,  but  only  of  theur  being  made  righteous. 
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Q-EngliBh  espression  were 
■   "shall  bo   tte  righteous 


is  as  if  the  very  1: 
"Bhall  tight-eo,"   o 

It  may  readily  be  Been  that,  oot  of  this  causatiTe  or 
Hiphil  use,  there  will  he  a  sliding  naturally  into  the 
idea  of  fom-ng  as  rigMeouM;  because,  in  that,  we  only 
niake  righteous  to  ouraelvee  ;  ajid  then  tbie  passing  as 
righteous  will  have  a  certain  look  of  justifying  judicially, 
in  the  sense  of  acquittal  "  He  is  near  that  justifieth 
me,  who  will  contend  with  me  i  "  * — where  the  idea  is, 
-  neither  that  God  makes  right,  nor  that  He  acquits  and 
absolves,  but  simply  that  He  passes,  or  approves  as 
right.  Hence  the  pertinence  of  the  question — "  who 
will  contend  with  mo ! "  or  show  me  to  be  wrong)  In 
two  other  cases  +  we  encounter  the  eipreaaion  "justify 
the  righteous;"  where,  of  course,  there  is  no  right- 
GousMng  of  such  as  are  not,  neither  is  there  any  more 
a  justifying  in  the  sense  of  acquitting  or  absolving; 
but  there  is  simply  a  passing  of  the  righteous  as  rights 
eous.  In  three  other  cases  J  we  find  the  eipresaion — 
"justify  the  wicked"  where  the  very  point  of  the 
charge  is  that  the  wicked  are  taken  to  favour,  passed 
as  righteous,  and  so  that  moral  distinctions,  not 
forensic,  are  confounded.  There  is  here  110  reference 
whatever  to  any  judidal  defection,  save  through  the 
moral  of  which  it  is  a  result.  On  the  whole  I  do  not 
know  an  esample  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the 
ordinal  moral  word  above  referred  to,  whether  trans- 
lated righteoTisnesB,  righteous,  and  be  right,  or  justice, 
just,  and  justify,  is  used  in  any  but  a  properly  moral 
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We  oorae  now  to  the  Greek  word  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, tlie  same  which  is  tmtisla,ted  righteouBnesa,  just^ 

and  justify,  in  the  particular  passage  I 
in  (Ae  sZ  ratii-  am  debating.     Here  we  find  the  noun 

[Sii«iioiri/v7]  always  translated  righlema- 
n«M,  never  juxtict;  for  justice  is  a  word  which  doea 
not  once  occur  in  the  New  Testament ;  the  adjective 
[BiJiaioi:,]  translated  about  fifty  times  righteous,  and 
just  in  the  moral  sense  ("condemned  and  killed  the 
just")*  about  thirty  timoB,  never  once  in  a  judicial, 
unless  it  be  in  the  passage  we  have  under  examina- 
tion ;  also  the  verb  [Buniou,]  always  translated  to 
justify,  because  we  hav«  no  other  Hiphil  word  to  fill 
the  place ;  still  showing  dearly  always,  by  the  collo- 
cation it  is  in,  as  here,  that  it  has  a  moral  force  only, 
just  as  it  has  in  the  Old  TestameuL  Taking  this  very 
sentence  then — "to  declare  Hia  righteousneas  that  He 
might  be  just  and  the  justifier" — who  can  imagine 
that  the  two  latter  words,  just  and  justifier,  are  words 
to  be  turned  away  from  their  family  relation  in  the 
very  same  sentence,  and  made  to  carry  a  forensic  or 
judicial  meaning  1  There  was  never  such  an  example 
of  had  writing  in  the  world.  Besides  it  may  bo  safely 
affirmed,  that  no  hardest  possible  strain  of  labour  pnt 
npon  this  causative  or  Hiphil  word,  to  justify,  can 
make  it  carry,  at  all,  the  complicated,  artificial  notion 
of  tucA  a  justifying — that  which  justifies,  without 
either  making  anylmdy  just,  or  accepting  anybody  as 
being  just,  but  only  passes  a  verdict  of  quasi  justioe, 
on  grounds  of  penal  suffering  not  personal  in  the  sub- 
ject, but  contributed  by  another.  Why  if  the  trans- 
gressor had  borne  his  own  suffering,  and  had  perfectly 
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filled  up  the  measure  of  it,  who  caa  imagine  a  fiction 
HO  extravagant,  as  that  be  should  be  called  a  just 
man)  He  would  not  even  be  forenfiically  just,  any 
more    tban  a    malefactor  who  has   served   out    hia 


I  ought  perhaps  to  note,  in  this  connection,  the  very 
intensely,  mysteriously  moral  impression  held  by  suoh 
a  writer  aa  Plato,  when  he  speaks  of  p,„  ^^  amip- 
right,  or  righteousuesa ;  or,  if  eo  he  is  '"""  •^'''^■ 
translated,  of  the  just,  or  justice.  "Justice,'*  be  says, 
"  is  the  virtue  of  the  soul,  injustice  its  vice.  The  just 
Boul  then  and  the  juat  man  will  live  well."  *  In  the 
same  connection  he  epeaks  of  the  harmonizing  eSect 
on  the  moral  nature,  calling  righteouanesa,  or  justice, 
"  a  correct  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  aoul  towards 
each  other,  or  about  each  other."  He  recurs  again 
and  again  to  a  discussion  of  right,  or  justice,  and  geta 
lost  in  the  mystery,  not  finding  how  to  conceive  it. 
He  represents  Socrates  in  a  discourse  upon  it,  telling 
how  he  bae  inq^uired  of  many,  and  has  only  been  sunk 
in  greater  doubts  by  their  answers — this  only  is  clear 
that  they  all  conceive  it  aa  a  certain  divine  something, 
going  through  all  things,  to  rule  them  by  its  unseen 
sway.  One  whom  he  questions  goes  into  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  Sikoioe,  conceiving  that  it  was  originally 
iiamy,  because  it  goes  through  and  governs  all  tbings, 
and  that  the  k  was  inserted  "  for  elegant  enunciation.'' 
Another,  consulting  the  mysteries,  found  it  to  mean 
the  same  as  cause;  viz.,  a  power  to  rule  and  set  in 
order.  Another  referred  it  to  the  sun,  because  it  had 
a  pervading  and  heating  and  all-nourishing  power. 
Another,  for  a  like  reason,  took  it  to  be  a  certain 
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divine  jirt  in  the  aoul.     Another  took  it  as  a  Hod  t^ 
piercing  world-soul,  that,  like  the  aoul  of  Anaxagorae, 
mingled  with  nothing,  yet  pervaded  all  things.    Where- 
upon aiFectingly  baffled  by  ho  mB^ny  sublime  gueeaes, 
he  gives  over  the  aearch,  declnring  that  he  is  now  in 
greater  doubt  and  mystery  of  thought,  than  before  he 
undertook  to  learn  what  justice  ia.*     How  far  off  now, 
in  all  these  wondering;,  almost  adoring  struggles  of 
thought,  ia  this  great  teacher,  from  even  ao  much  es 
the  faintest  mental  reference  to  anyjudicial  analogies  I 
Could  he  have  conceived  the   right,   as   everlasting, 
necessary  idea,   a  law   before   all   government,  going 
through  aa  it  were,  even  God  and  God's  perfections, 
and  so  through  all  moral  natures,  he  would,  at  least, 
have  found  the  Monarch  Principle  of  the  ui 
that  also,  some  fit  point  of  rest  for  his  inquiries.    Even  I 
the  groping  in  which  we  have  just  foUowed  him,  the   I 
lofty  horning  mystery  he  is  in,  wore  a  preparation  how   I 
sublime,  how  almost  sacred,  for  the  apostle'a  dootrlna    I 
of  the  orosa,  when  he    says — "Whom  God  hath  set   ! 
forth  to  declare  His  righteouaneaa  for  the  remission  of  ] 
sina."     The  transcendent  principle  he  could  not  find,  I 
yet  even  worshipfully  sought,  ia  there  discovered — 
law,  as  Hooker  conceives,  "  laid  up  in  the  bosom  of  1 
God."t 

•  CcaljiHa, 

i-  I  hare  Bsid  nothlDg,  in  this  verbal  dieqnisitioii,  of  a  TEiy  an- 
gular pliilokgicol  SDomaly,  tlia.C  occurs,  in  tbe  etjmology  of  thii 
word  Siiraioounj.  Dsed,  aa  far  as  I  hsTe  been  able  to  diacorsr,  in 
an  eioluaively  moral  sense,  it  appears,  and  is  takeQ  hy  tbe  laiico- 
graphers,  to  lie  of  tbe  same  root,  aa  anotber  famil;  of  vards,  that 
have  none  bat  a  TiodictiTe  a.nd  iatcnsely  jndicial  meaning.  Thna 
we  bave  Sunj  tranalateil  I'^npeunce,  pufli»Amen(,  and  the  lita 
ftt\Kos,  jvit,  in  the  aenae  of  justly  deaorveii  ;  ntBijcHo,  to  aimigt,  or 
revenge  ;  Karaautofw,  to  contte-^t.  Now  this  forensic  family  and  th« 
moial  family  are  sapposed,  boU  together,  to  be  derirsd 
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We  come  back  thus  upon  the  apoatle's  great  text  of 
jiiHtifieation,  to  Battk,  if  we  can.,  the  true  constnietion 
of  its  meaning.  And  it  could  hardly 
be  more  clear,  I  think,  that  none  of  the  ihrK.a.Tt«utna  not 
worda  here  grouped  together,  righteous-  ^"""^ 
nes»,  jvst,  judijier  of,  are  to  receive  a  judicial,  or  judi- 
cially vindicative  meaning ;  which,  ftg!iJn,  ia  but  another 
form  of  the  conclusion  that,  in  Christian  justification, 
there  is  no  reference  of  thought  whatever  to  the  satis- 
faction of  God's  retributive  justice,  or  to  any  acquittal 
passed  on  guilty  men,  because  the  score  of  their  account 
with  God's  justice  has  been  made  even  by  the  suffeiv 
ings  of  Christ  The  justification  spoken  of  ia  a  moral 
affair,  related  only  to  faith  in  the  subject,  and  the 
righteousness  of  God,  operative  in  or  through  his  faith. 
In  this  conviction  we  shall  be  farther  confirmed,  if  we 
tate  up  each  pf  the  three  co-relative  words  and  follow 
them  into  their  relational  uses. 

1.  The  rigkteovaneif  of  God.     Many  teachers  appear 

SaniUTib  ndiFal  dik,  -whicb  means  to  thovt,  and  ia  tlie  nndoabted 
riHt  of  the  Greek  word  ^fiKWfii,  which  alao  means  to  ihovj,  Ajid 
perbaps  ire  get  it  clua  in  this,  to  the  mnnner  in  which  both  ths 
families  abors  referred  to  raise  their  neaning.  For  to  show  is  to 
apread  ont,  to  level,  or,  as  we  say,  to  tx-jHain.  And  this  kind  of 
figure  osaociatee  well  with  the  trae  strught  line  of  reotilnde,  and 
■]bo  witk  the  e>eu  impnttialit;  of  retributive  justice ;  as  wLeu  tha 
prophet  Ba;B — "Judgment  also  will  I  laf  to  the  line,  and  right- 
eoameEB  to  tho  plummat,"  In  the  same  way  ib  comeB  to  pass,  that 
Solon  calls  the  calm,  Bmooth  eea,  "  the  right  [fiimJav]  sea." 
Senaplion  also  calls  a  jolting  chariot  a  "not  right  [not  level] 
chariot, "  in  the  same  <ra;.  Tirgil  too  calls  the  outspread,  evea 
plain,  "yMiiiaimo  iellm."  'Whateyer  maj  be  tme,  in  th'S  verj 
■IngDlar  problem  of  etymology,  the  i-vo  great  families,  the  moral 
and  judicial,  are  oertainly  distinct  in  their  meaning,  and  there  is 
no  fair  pretext  for  carrying  over  a  ju  diciat  meaning  to  the  moral 
&mil;,  on  the  gronnd  of  their  etymological  relationship. 
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to  imderstajid  this  expression,  in  the  particular  case 
now  io  hand,  as  meaning,  in  fact,  the 
.  vindicatory  justice  of  God.  God  de- 
""  clares  His  justice,  they  conceire,  in  the 

penal  Bufferings  of  Chriat,  so  that  He  can  remit  the  sins 
that  are  past  and  lieep  His  justice  good.  If  so,  thei« 
is  no  other  such  use  of  the  term.  We  do  not  read 
"  the  justice  of  God  which  ia  by  faith  ; "  *  nor  "  by  the 
justice  of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all ; "  +  nor 
"  going  about  to  establish  their  own  justice,  have  not 
submitted  themselves  to  the  justice  of  God;"  J  nor 
"the  justice  of  God  unto  all,  and  upon  all  them  that 
believe."  §  These  passages  all  turn  upon  the  word 
righteousness,  and  if  we  substitute  their  meaning  by 
that  of  justice,  they  only  become  absurd,  or  even  i 
revolting. 

2,  That  He  might  he  juet.  Here  it  is  often  con- 
ceived, that  God  must  needs  keep  Himself  just  in. 
Thiiiisi/jmiMot  men's  convictions;  that  ia  Justin  the 
juiiaaity  maiit.  judicial  and  vindicatory  sense,  as  the 
avenger  of  transgression,  else  He  cannot  forgive  or 
justify.  The  English  word  just  occurs  only  twice  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  this  retributive  and  judicial 
sense,  where  it  translates,  not  diMiot,  the  moral  word, 
but  tvbiKoi,  a  word  alwajs  retributive. |[  Meantime,  in 
the  more  than  thirty  other  esamples,  where  it  trans- 
lates Bituiot,  it  means  simply  just  in  the  sense  of  right, 
or  righteous,  and  cannot  be  made  to  mean  anything 
else.  In  the  phrase  we  are  now  debating,  therefore^ 
we  cannot  understand  the  word  just  to  mean  retribu- 
tively,  forensically  just,  without  supposing  that,  in  this 
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1  single  use,  the  original  word  baa  forgotten  its 
—which  is  the  most  unlikely  thing  poBsible. 
Besides,  the  advereative  conatructiou  that  goes  almost 
necessarily  with  the  idea  of  a  retributive  meaning  in 
the  epithet  jmt,  is  favoured  by  nothing  in  the  grammar, 
but  ia  forbidden  rather.  It  does  not  road — "  that  He 
might  be  just  [retributively]  and  ytt  justify,"  but  "that 
He  might  be  just  and,  justify  ;"  that  ia  that  Ha  might 
be  80  conspicuously,  gloriously  righteous,  as  to  commu- 
nicate righteoueness  to  every  believer.  Neither  will  it 
signify  anything  to  say  that,  in  undertaking  to  be  so 
conspicuouBly  righteoua.  He  will  rather  repel  than 
draw,  and  of  course  will  do  anything  but  communicate ; 
for  though  there  may  be  something  appalling  iu  the 
perfect  and  pure  righteousness  of  God,  it  ia  also,  in 
another  view,  a  character  most  tender,  benignant,  and 
patient.  If  I  were  a  wholly  righteoua  man,  given  up 
to  right  in  a  perfect  and  unfadtering  homage,  I  should 
certainly  forgive  my  enemy  for  that  reason.  And  in 
just  this  way  an  apostle  conceives  the  righteousness  of 
God,  saying — "  faithful  and  just  [that  is,  righteous]  to 
foi^ve  us  our  sins."  *  His  opinion  of  God's  righteous- 
ness is  such,  that  he  even  grounds  the  confidence  of 
foigiveness  in  it.  And  another  apostle  grounds  the 
confidence  of  a  most  tender  treatment  of  the  unde- 
serving, on  the  same  idea  of  God's  righteousness,  say- 
ing— "  Qod  is  not  unrighteoUB  to  forget  your  work  and 
labour  of  love,  in  that  ye  hava  mmistered  to  the  saints," 
Act  Fallen  sadly  away  from  their  faith,  be  even  con- 
ceives that  God  will  have  it  still  as  a  point  of  right- 
eousness, to  remember  their  good  deeds  and  make 
more  of  them  than  they  deserve.     In  this  way,  Qod.^ 

•  1  JohnL  B.  t  Heb.  ri.  10. 
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will  have  declared  His  righteousness  in  Christ — shown 
Himself  righteous,  even  to  the  extent  of  putting  rigbt- 
eousnesH  upon  every  one  that  belioTeth. 

3.  And  ilte  jmtifitr  of.     Here  we  have  the  causative 
mood  of  the  Old  Testsiment  word  reappearing  in  the 
Ti.,j«jtif^^snot  New.     And  there  is  no  example,  that  I 
j^dicioL  know,  where  it  oarries  a  judicial  mean- 

ing ;  though  there  is,  of  course,  a  large  variety  of 
meaning  in  the  uses.  When  it  is  declared  that  men 
shall  "justify  God,"  it  certainly  does  not  mean  the 
same  thing  as  when  God  ia  said  "  to  justify  the 
godly ;"  and  yet  there  is  a  closer  approach  of  meait- 
ing,  in  the  two  cases,  than  might,  at  fiiBt,  be  eup- 
posed.  When  men  justify  God,  they  pass  Him  right- 
eous, and  when  God  justifies  the  ungodly,  He  paasea 
them  righteous — only  He  becomes,  besides,  the  right- 
eousness upon  them  that  makes  it  true.  The  justifica- 
tion is  purely  moral  in  the  first  case,  because  no  justi^ 
fication  but  a  moral  one  is  here  possible  ;  and  that,  ifli 
the  second,  there  is  no  thought  of  a  judicial  acquittalf 
on  account  of  penal  eompensations  paid  by  Christ,  wlH' 
be  most  conclusively  ehown  from  the  ffict  that  the 
common  uses  of  the  word  so  plainly  relate  to  what  is 
moral  only.  Thus  it  is  declared,  by  our  aposde,  in  the 
very  discussion  we  are  having  in  review,  that  Abrahaia 
"  beheved  God  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  right- 
eousnees;"*  and  the  very  particular  matter  of  pro* 
mise  on  which  he  believed,  being  so  justified  by  hia 
faith,  ia  given  us  expressly  ;  viz.,  that  he  should  hava 
an  heir  to  perpetuate  his  family.  He  is  justified,  we 
can  see,  by  simply  being  brought  nigh  eaough  to  God 
in  bis  Mth,  to  be  the  friend  of  God,  and  become  ia- 
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vested  in  Giod'B  righteoueneBS.  This  justifioation  again 
is  callad  "the  justification  of  life,"*  supposing  evi- 
dently the  fact  of  some  life-giving  power  in  the  diapen- 
eation  of  it ;  and  where  is  the  life-giving  of  a  mere 
acquittal,  passed  on  tie  ground  that  the  bad  account 
of  ain  is  made  even  %  Again  Christ  is  declared  to  have 
been  "delivered  for  our  offenoes  and  raised,  again  for 
our  justification. "+  But  if  the  whole  matter  of  the 
jiiatification  depends  on  what  He  has  suiTered  for  our 
offences,  we  shall  as  certainly  be  justified,  or  have  our 
account  made  even,  if  He  does  not  rise,  as  if  Ho  does. 
Doubtless  the  rising  bos  an  immense  significance, 
when  the  justification  b  conceived  to  he  the  renewing 
of  our  moral  nature  in  righteousness;  for  it  is  only 
by  the  rising  that  His  incarnate  life  and  glory  are  fully 
discovered,  and  the  righteousness  of  God  declared  in 
Hia  person,  in  its  true  moral  power.  But  in  the  other 
view  of  justification,  there  is  plainly  enough  nothing 
depending,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  on  His  resurrec- 
tion. When,  again.  He  is  Himself  declared,  though 
"manifest  in  the  flesh"  and  subject  to  its  low  estate, 
to  bo  "justified  in  the  spirit,"  J  what  does  it  mean  hut 
that  His  higher  life  is  seen  to  be  invested  with  the 
evident  righteousness  of  God — inwardly  just,  or  justi- 
fied) To  imagine  that  He  is  only  declared  to  be 
legally  acquitted,  judicially  justified,  is  quite  impos- 
aibla  When  again  we  read — "but  ye  are  washed,  but 
ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God"§ — 
what  is  the  very  subject  matter  of  the  declaration,  but 
the  moral  renewing  of  the  soul !     Besides,  "  the  Spirit 
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of  God  "  ia  oonoeived  to  be  couoemed  in  the  juatifpng 
spoken  of ;  as  He  certainly  could  not  be  and  ia  never 
even  Huppoaed  to  boj  in  the  doctrine  of  a  mere  oom- 
pensatioual  and  judicial  justifiuitioa. 

Hiiviug  now  these  three  main  points  of  the  apostle'* , 
language  made  out  and  established,  in  a  manner  thdj 
leaves  no  room  for  dispute,  we  need  also 
D»?fA!"r^M"ijS»i"  to  notice,  in  a  very  brief  manner,  two 
"^  "'  or  three  of  the  subordinate  pointB  which 

affect  the  general  meaniag.  The  expression  "  to  de- 
clare," is  rather  insufficient.  The  original,  very  fia^ 
ciWe  expreesion  i^  "/or  the  in-showing"  [(bBei^*],  that 
ia,  "for  producing  an  effective  impression  of  the  right- 
eouauBBS  of  God."  For  everything,  as  regards  a  juatlr 
fyiug  effect  depends,  it  will  be  seen,  on  the  powfflfdj 
demonstration  made  of  God's  righteousness,  in  ths' 
incarnate  life  and  death  of  Christ.  It  appears  to  be  a 
matter  of  doubt,  with  the  commentators,  whether  the 
phraae,  "  through  the  forbearance  of  God,''  ia  to  be 
connected  with  the  participial  clause,  "that  are  past," 
or  with  the  clause,  "  for  the  remission."  But  the  par- 
ticiple, "  that  are  past,"  does  not  mean  "  that  are 
passed  by,"  but  only  "that  took  place  in  past  time." 
To  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  sins  took  place,  by  the 
forbearance  of  God,  is  too  weak  to  be  a  true  oonjoiio- 
tioa.  Say,  instead,  "  for  the  remission,  by  God', 
bearance,  of  sins  in  the  ages  past ;"  and  the  vigour 
good  sense  returns.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  fe 
of  saying  "  the  remission  of  sins  by  God's  forbearance,' 
lest  it  might  not  be  the  true  theology.  It  ia  not  con- 
sidered, perhaps,  how  the  declaration  of  God's  right- 
eousness wiU  have  covered  up  that  laxity,  if  lasity 
there  was. 

We  read  the  whole  passage  then  as  follows — "To  de- 
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clare  [that  ia,  demonstrate,  inwardly  impress]  His  right- 
eousness, for  the  remisaion,  by  God's  forhearauo^  of 
sins  heretofore  committed ;  to  declare 
[detnooatrate,]  I  say,  for  this  present 
time,  His  righteousness,  that  He  might  he  righteous 
[stand  fiill  before  us  in  the  evident  glory  of  His  right- 
eouauesa]  and  the  justifier  [righteousser]  of  him  that 
believeth  in  Jesus." 

If  any  apology  is  necessary  for  using  again  this  very 
UDgrammatical,  mock-English  substitute  for  the  word 
"jvMtiJier"  it  must  be  that,  without 
some  such  device,  I  do  not  see  in  what  (,<(°I,i°,r.wMtS[ 
way  I  can  steer  my  exposition  exactly  =™"''^^ 
enough,  through,  the  close  and  perilous  strait  between 
the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Protest- 
ant on  the  other,  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  lapsing  in 
thifl  or  that — when  both,  in  fact,  are  only  unauocesafitl 
attempts  to  exhibit  the  true  Gospel  idea.  The  Ca- 
tholic says,  "  making  righteous ;"  the  Protestant  saya, 
"declaring  to  be  righteous  ;''  nsither  of  which  ia  tlie 
exact  conception  of  Christian  justification.  The  Chris- 
tian is  not  a  man  made  righteous  in  himself  or  in  his 
own  habit ;  neither  is  he  a  man  held  to  be  righteous, 
when  he  is  not,  by  what  ia  called  a  "  declaralio  pro 
fusto;"  for  it  is  no  fitting  way  for  a  Gospel  of  divine 
naercy,  to  end  off  in  a  fiction  that  falsifies  even  the 
eternal  distinctions  of  character.  Hence  there  is 
wanted  here  a  verb  that  we  have  not— even  aa  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  made  one  out  of  their  adjective 
— so  that  we  also  may  say,  "that  He  might  be  rights 
eous  and  the  righteousser,"  4c. ;  for  it  is  the  peculiar 
and  exact  result  of  this  outlandish  word,  that  it  de- 
soribea  a  state,  where  the  righteousness  may  be  conceived 
as  a  flowing  in  of  God's  righteou&ness  upon  the  belie?- 
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ing  aoul,  thus  acd  for  e^er  to  flow.  The  subject  is  not 
oonoeired  to  be  made  righteous  personally,  by  infuwon, 
and  started  off  as  an  Inherently  right-going  character, 
but  ia  thought  of  aa  beiug  held  iu  everlasting  confi- 
dence and  right-going,  because  he  is  ritallj  connected, 
by  his  faith,  with  the  inspirations  of  God,  or  of  the 
righteousness  of  God.  He  is  made  righteous,  using 
the  Catholic  words,  in  the  sense  that  he  is  always  to 
be  BO  derivatively  from  the  righteousness  of  God ;  ac- 
counted righteous,  using  the  Protestant,  in  the  sense 
that  he  is  always  being  made  ao,  by  the  rigbteooHnesa 
of  God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith.  And  this  is  hia 
condition  of  justification ;  his  being  always  just  be- 
cause he  always  believes;  never  to  be  just,  for  »  J 
moment,  after  he  ceases  to  t>eUeve. 

In  this  careful  exposition  of  what  may  be  called  the  4 
charter  text  of  Christian  justification,  two  points  have  J 
been  held  in  reserve  fer  separate  consideration  ;  via,  1 
the  righteousness  of  God  as  related  to  justification^  I 
and  the  relation  we  ourselves  hare  to  God's  rigbteouft-B 
nees,  in  the  faith  by  which  we  are  justified. 

I.  The  righteousness  of  God  as  related  to  justifica-l 
tion.       The    apostle,   as  we   have    already  observed,.! 
makes  muoh  of  the  in-showing,  or  felt  I 
^^'^•J^^ui  impression  produced,  of  the  righteous-  ' 
junjic^i™.  j^ggg  ^f  Q^  .  repeating,  for  the  sake  of  ' 

emphasis — "  to  declare  " — to  declare,  I  say — " 
righteousness  of  God"— first  "for  the  remission  of 
sins,"  and  nest  "  for  the  justifying,"  or  rigbteousMng 
of  sinners ;  evidently  conceiving  that,  in  the  declarft- 
tion  or  impression  mode  [(i4fl£u>]  of  God's  righteousneea, 
lies  all  the  principal  value  of  His  work. 

According  to  the  common  oonceptiuu,  his  declaration 
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of  the  righteouaneBs  of  God  preparea  a  grouTid  of 

remisaion,  or  a  ground  of  juBtification  j 

and  in  that  sense  Christ  obtains,  by    gr^X  *»t  » 

His  death,  the  grace  of  remission,  or  of    ,^^  qfiu««*- 

juHtification,      Perhaps  we  shall    find 

reason  to  belieye,  that  Chrbt  is  a  great  deal  more  to 

UB  than  a  ground;  riz.,  a  pmatr  of  the  same  things — 

in  such  sense  a  power  that,  if  they  were  not  wrought 

by  Him,  they  wonld  never,  in  fact,  be,  at  whatever  cost 

of  grounding  they  obtain  a  right  to  be. 

The  very  bght  notions  prevalent  eoaceming  remis- 
sion, or  forgiveneaa,  and  espeoially  in  connection  with 
the  idea  that  Christ  is  concerned  to  pre-  2.^^  mnioM  ef 
pare  a  ground  of  remission,  make  it  "™"™'^ 
necessary  to  revise  our  impressions  at  this  point.  It  is 
a  rather  common  question,  whether  God  could  forgive 
Bins  on  the  ground  of  our  mere  repentance,  without 
auy  ground  of  compensation  made  to  Hifi  justice  {  But 
if  He  oould,  meaning  only  what  is  commonly  meant  by 
remission,  the  remission  would  make  no  change  and 
confer  no  benefit  whatever.  Besides  the  question  only 
asks  what  Gkid  could  bestow,  if  we  should  do  the  im- 
poBBiblel  For  no  man  is  able,  by  his  own  act,  to 
really  cast  off  sin  and  renew  himself  in  good  ;  and  to 
ask  what  God  may  do,  in  such  a  case,  indicates  a  very 
superficial  view  both  of  sin  and  of  remissiou. 

What  then  ia  remission  more  suf&ciently  conceived  f 
The  word,  both  in  Greek  and  English,  is  a  popular 
word,  which  signifies,  in  common  speech,  a  letting  go; 
that  is,  a  letting  go  of  blame,  a  consenting  to  I'aise  no 
impeachment  farther  and  to  have  aU  wounded  feeling 
dismissed.  But  though  God  acconunodates  our  under- 
standing, iu  the  use  of  this  rather  superficial  word,  we 
can  easily  see,  as  I  have  alrendy  intimated  in  another 
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place,  that  His  relationa  to  a  sinning  aottl  under  His 
government,  taken  hold  o^  as  it  is  already,  by  the  retri- 
butive cauBes  arrayed  in  natnre  itself  for  the  punish- 
ment  of  transgression,  ar«  so  different  from  those  of  a 
man  to  a  wrong  doing  fellow  man,  that  a  mere  letting 
go,  or  consenting  no  longer  to  blame,  really  accom- 
phshes  nothing  as  regards  the  practical  release  of  sin. 
It  is  only  a  kind  of  formality,  or  verbal  discharge,  that 
carries  practically  no  diaoharge  at  alL  It  says  "  go  " 
but  leaves  the  prison  dours  shut.* 

We  ought  to  be  sure  beforehand,  that  the  Scripture 
will  not  leave  the  matter  here,  but  will  somehow 
manage  to  strike  a  deeper  key.  And 
*ru  6j  "oa^^  we  find,  as  we  go  into  the  inquiry,  that 
we  have,  at  least,  three  distinct  forma 
of  expression  given  us,  to  accommodate  our  uaea, 
according  to  the  particular  mode  of  thought  by  which 
we  are,  or  are  to  be,  exercised. 

Thus,  if  wo  are  thinking  of  God's  displeasure,  or  Hin 
feeling  of  blame,  we  have  the  word  "  remit^hn"  that 
speaks  of  releasing  the  blame  ;  and  we  often  use  the 
much  deeper  word  forgiueneu  in  the  same  superficial 
sense. 

If,  again,  we  think  of  onr  sin  aa  a  state  of  moral 

•  Dr.  Whitlej  Bays  with  great  trath— "  EsmiaEion  of  aio  ia  not 
the  mere  coU  repnUtiva  or  forenaio  rHmiaaioQ  of  a  bond  or  debt ;  it 
is  not  Bi  liars  jadicial,  eitero&l  diacliarge  from  the  obligatian  of 
the  Uw  to  positive  pains  and  penalties;  it  is  lomethicg  mora  dia- 
Uiiat  and  practical,  aomething  more  present  and  honiefslC  witliiii  oB 
— it  ia  remiBsion  or  liberation  from  the  esseati&l  nanghtinM^ 
heinonsneis,  and  malignitj  of  moral  evil  itself ;  for  wliilab  all  penal 
Ire  and  poaltire  infliction  might  be  remitted  and  forborne,  tlia 
ipiritnal  diesaee  and  death  of  the  aoat  might  remun  in  all  theii 
geanine  horrors,  in  all  their  innate  mischief  and  misei;, 
me«  and  Saei-ijla,  Soot.  12.) 
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incapacity  and  corruption,  faBtened  upon  as  by  the 
retributive  cauaes  wbich  our  sin  has  provoked,  we  are 
allowed  to  apeak  of  "  forgiveness "  as  the  "  taking 
away  "  of  our  sin  ;  just  as  we  may  of  being  "  healed," 
" washed,"  "  reconciled,"  "deUvered,"  "turned  away," 
"made  free."  Here  we  conMive  that  God  is  able,  in 
the  declaration  of  Hia  righteouaneGa,  to  get  such  a  hold 
of  the  soula  that  are  Bweltering  in  disorder,  under  the 
natural  effects  of  transgreasion,  as  to  bring  them  out  of 
their  disorder  into  righteousness.  By  His  moral 
power,  which  ia  the  power  of  His  righteouaneas  auper- 
naturallj  revealed  in  Christ,  Ho  masters  the  retributive 
causations  of  their  nature,  and  they  receive  what  is 
more  than  a  ground  of  remission ;  viz.,  the  oiecuted 
fact  of  remission,  or  spiritual  release.  Otherwise, 
under  a  mere  letting  go,  the  bad  causes  bold  fast  like 
fire  in  brimstone,  refusing  to  be  cheated  of  their  prey. 
The  same  ia  true  of  forgiveneaa  ;  only  when  this  same 
deliverance  is  called,  in  the  English,  "forgiveness," 
there  appears  to  be  a  i-efereiice  to  the  fact  that  Ohriat 
forgives,  in  the  sense  of  giving  Himself  for,  the  trana- 
greaaor,  to  get  so  gi'eat  power  over  him  and  be  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  upon  him.* 

If,  again,  we  think  of  something  higher  and  more 
sovereign,  even  than  this  executed  releafie  ;  if  we  want 
to  get  above  all  the  condemnations  of  stntutea,  and  the 

*  Bj  A  nngnlar  eoineidenoe,  other  Ungna^a  make  their  word  of 
release  out  of  the  verb  la  givt,  in  the  satae  manner.  Thus  ve 
hiTB  iJon-doBO,  par-dim,  vtr-geiea,  accaratelj  mstohing  our  Eng- 
lish word  for-give.  A  eoincidence  the  more  remarkable  that  the 
Greek  word  X'V'i"!""'  tranalated  by  onr  word  forgivi,  hat  no  refet- 
enoe  to  the  figure  of  gieing  at  all.  Still  Christ  19  pat  in  thia 
figure.  [tiSa/ii  brip,]  many  tiiaea  over  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
that  perhaps  ia  the  sufficient  explanation.  Gal.  ii.  20  i  Epk.  1. 
2S  1  1  Tim,  ii.  a ;  Tit.  iL  14 ;  JoLu  vi.  51. 
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severe  motivities  or  enforcementB  of  instituted  govern- 
ment itself;  if  ne  raiae  our  thought,  with  a  certain 
divine  envj,  to  God,  longing  to  be  us  Uttie  hampered 
as  He,  by  fears  and  retjuirements  EUid  bad  liabilities ; 
then  it  ia  given  us  to  know  that  we  are  "justified" — 
made  and  kept  righteous,  bj  the  righteousness  of  God 
upon  us,  and  reigning  as  a  Divine  Moral  Power  in  ub. 
And  therefore  it  is  that  ho  much  is  made  of  "  Che 
declaring  [in-ahowing]  of  the  righteousness  of  God  "  by 
Christ ;  because,  in  real  verity,  our  juatification  is  to 
be  the  righteousness  of  God  upon  us.  For  this 
rigbteouBness  declared  is  but  another  name  for  the 
great  Moral  Power  already  shown  to  be  obtained  by 
Christ  in  His  sacrifice.  Beginning  at  the  point  of 
Christ's  humanity,  and  tracing  His  course  onward 
through  death  and  the  resurrection,  Ho  is  obtaining,' 
all  the  while,  as  man,  a  great  Ifame  and  Power ;  till 
finally  we  see  Him  culminate  in  absolute,  Deifio  per- 
fection, or  the  righteousness  of  God.  Beginning  at  the 
other  pole,  and  conceiving  Him  in  Deific  perfection,  or 
righteousness,  which  is  by  Him  to  be  declared,  or  made 
a  power  on  men,  we  only  describe  inversely  the  same 
thing.  In  one  caae  the  humanity  culminates  in  the 
righteouHnesB  of  God  ;  and  in  the  other  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  is  incarnated  and  declared  in  humanity. 
The  result  is  an  embodiment,  in  either  case,  of  God'a 
perfection  in  a  human  life  and  character,  to  be  a  new- 
creating,  justifying  power,  and  so  a  gospel 

Christian  justification  has,  in  this  view,  no  reference 
whatever  to  justice  luider  the  political  analogies,  or  to 
any  compensation  of  justice.     As  re- 
w>  't^mttio  jHt-  spects  the  full,  round  conception  of  it, 
""^  an  inamenae  advantage  is  gained  by  the 

distinction    I   have   drawn,   between   the   law    before 
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goremment,  and  the  inetituted  government  by  which 
Cod  undertakes  the  maintenance  of  it,  and  our  final 
restoration  to  it.  The  righteousness  of  God  is  what 
God  was,  before  the  eternal,  necessary  law  of  His  own 
nature.  When  we  are  justified  by  faith,  or  "by  yield- 
ing our  members  instruments  of  righteousness  imto 
God,"  whiuh  ia  the  same  thing,  we  are  carried  directly 
back  mto  the  recesses,  so  to  speak,  of  God's  eternity — 
back  of  all  instituted  govemnaent,  back  of  the  creation, 
back  of  the  statutes,  and  penalties,  and  the  coming 
wrath  of  guiltiness,  and  all  the  contrived  moebineriea 
and  means  of  grace,  including  in  a  sense  even  the 
Bible  itself,  and  rested  with  G-od,  on  the  base  of  His 
antecedent,  spoutaneous,  immutable  righteousness.  We 
are  taken  by  all  the  foundations  of  the  world,  and  the 
goveminga,  compulsionB,  fears,  and  judgments  that 
make  up  the  Boaffolding  of  our  existence,  and  have  our 
relations,  with  God,  only  to  the  law  before  govern- 
ment; being  in  it,  and  the  freedom  of  it,  as  being  in 
Him  and  Hia  freedom.  In  so  &x  aa  we  are  still  incom- 
plete, statutes,  penal  enforcements,  and  all  kinds  of 
instituted  means  and  machineries,  are  necessaiy  to  the 
mixed  quality  we  are  in ;  but  in  so  far  as  we  are  in  the 
righteousness  of  God,  we  are  raised  above  them,  into 
that  primal  law  which  God  undertook,  aa  the  total 
object  of  His  admimstration,  to  establish  in  created 
minds.  We  are  thus  united  to  God  in  the  antecedent 
glories  and  liberties  of  Hia  eternal  character.  The 
bondages  and  feara  of  our  guiltiness  are  left  behind. 
Being  in  God's  righteousness,  we  also  share  the  con- 
fidence of  His  integrity.  And  the  work  of  righteous- 
ness, both  for  Him  and  for  ua,  shall  be  peace,  and  the 
effect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever. 
This  is  justification  with  a  meaning,  and  it  is  only 
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thia,  however  we  may  conceive  it,  that  makes  our 
juatificatioQ  a  state  of  peace  and  hbertj,  ao  unspeak- 
ably strong  and  triumphant.  How  artificial,  and 
meagre,  and  cold  in  comparison,  is  the  juatilication 
which  only  means  that  jastice  ia  satiafied  in  Christ's 
pains,  and  that  faith,  seizing  on  thai  fact,  concludes 
that  punishment  is  cacRped !  This  is  justification  as 
before  justice — which  is  only  one  of  God's  means  of 
government — not  before  the  everlasting  standard  for 
which  government  exists.  In  other  words,  it  ia 
justification  without  righteousness  ;  for  if  anything  u 
aaJd  of  that,  it  appears  to  be  only  meant,  that  as  good 
a  footing  is  obtained  for  the  soul  without  righteous- 
ness, (M  if  A  yiere  righteous. 

But  if  Juatifying  faith  haa  no  respect  to  the  fact  that 

juatice  is  satisfied,  then  it  will  be  objected  that  the 

liabilities  of  justice  still  remain.     Un- 

tiabi^ia  of  jMiitt  doubtedly  they  do,  if  by  liabilities 

"wsoML  mean  the  dues  of  justice  ;  and  our  dnea 

would  be  exactly  the  same  if  a  ground  of  release  were 
provided  in  the  pains  of  another.  That  ground  pro- 
vided would  not  make  the  dues  of  penalty  any  the  less 
due,  in  justice,  from  us.  The  objection  here  ia  ore: 
by  an  assumption  that  there  is  no  deliverance  from  the 
claims  of  justice,  save  as  they  are  legally  compensated.  * 
What  haa  been  said  of  j  ustiee  and  penalty,  in  the  four  1 
previous  chapters,  will  aufficieutly  show  the  contraiy. 
Besides,  no  soul  that  has  felt  the  righteoussing  power 
of  God,  and  been  raised  to  a  conscious  participatio: 
of  His  righteouaness— set  in  His  confidence,  let  forth 
unto  His  liberty  —  will  assuredly  want  any  other 
evidence. 

Another  kind   of  objection  will   occur  to  many  ; 
vis.,  that  the  righteousness   of    God   is  too  severe 
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and  stern  to  have,  when  declared,  any  such  attractive 
power  over  souls  that  are  in  wrong,  and  AwOia  t^^toim 
is  most  of  all  unfitted  to  beooine  a  new-  ct^mM*^^"'^ 
creating  force  in  their  life.  Such  per-  J"^ 
sons  have  been  somehow  accustomed  to  think  of  God's 
righteousneBs,  as  being  one  and  the  same  thing  with 
Hia  justice,  and  their  aasociatious  correspond.  Instead 
of  blessing  themselves,  and  counting  all  souls  blessed, 
in  the  fact  that  God  is  everlastingly  right,  having  all 
the  benignities,  fidelities,  integrities,  and  supreme 
glories  of  a  perfect  righteousness,  they  speak  of  it  as 
being  an  appalling  character,  one  that  creates  inevit- 
able dread  and  revulsion  ;  setting  it  forth  in  terrorem, 
not  seldom,  as  a  hard  and  fateful  rigour  opposite  to 
I0V6.  Whereas  righteousness,  translated  into  aword  of 
the  affections,  is  love,  and  love,  translated  back  into  a 
word  of  the  conscience,  is  righteousness.  We  associate 
a  more  fixed  exactness,  it  may  be,  and  a  stronger  thun- 
der of  majesty  with  righteousness,  but  there  is  no 
repugnance  between  it  and  the  very  love  itself  of 
Christ.  When  Christ  thinking  of  His  death  and  resur- 
rection, says  that  He  will  convince  the  world,  in  that 
manner,  of  righteousness,  does  He  mean  that  He  will 
not  also  draw  the  world  by  love  1  or  does  He  rather 
mean  that,  raising  the  conviction  of  righteousness,  He 
will  draw  the  more  powerfully  1  Nowhere,  in  fact,  do 
we  feel  such  a  sense  of  the  rigliteonsoess  of  God,  as  we 
do  in  the  dying  scene  of  Christ — "  Certainly  this  was  a 
righteous  man  "—and  we  only  feel  the  more  powerfully 
that  God  is  a  forgiving  God. 

Indeed,  we  have  just  the  same  opinion  of  righteous- 
ness in  men — we  only  expect  the  more  confidently  to  be 
forgiven,  because  the  man  we  have  injured  isarighteous 
man.     If  I  have  an  enemy  wlio  has  done  me  a  great 
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personal  wrong  ;  if  I  can  fcring  him  to  justice  andmake 
on  eiample  of  him  that  will  do  mnch  to  honour  the 
lawB  ;  if,  too,  I  have  a  fire  of  natural  indignation  that, 
apart  from  all  revenge,  arms  nie  against  him  and  pro- 
pares  me  to  see  him  suffer  ;  shall  I  be  felse,  therefore, 
to  my  own  virtue,  if  I  do  not  make  him  suffer )  Call- 
ing this  my  instinct  of  justice,  is  it  therefore  a  finality 
with  me,  beyond  the  control  of  reason  and  right  ?  Is 
there  no  justice  above  justice,  in  which,  as  a  righteous 
man,  I  am  even  bound  to  subordinate  the  lower  ranges 
of  vindictive  impulse,  and  give  myself  tenderly  to 
courses  of  patience  and  suffering  sacrifice,  that  I  may 
gain  my  enemy !  Nay,  if  my  vindicatory  impulse 
should  indeed  assume  to  be  my  law,  what  can  I  do  but 
call  it  ft  temptation  of  the  devil,  and  betake  mysedf  to 
fiiBting  if  need  be  to  subdue  it  ) 

Dismissing  then  all  such  false  impressions,  and  taking 
the  righteousness  of  God  no  more  as  a  preventive  to 
meroy,  but  as  a  ground  of  mercy  rather, 
we  begin  to  see  how  much  it  means  that 
Christ,  in  becoming  the  moral  power  of 
God  in  His  sacrifice,  becomes,  in  another,  but  nowise 
contrary  view,  the  righteousness  of  God  declared.  For 
in  the  original  normal  Hta,te  of  being,  the  righteousness 
of  God  was  to  be  a  power  all  diffusive,  a  central,  eelf- 
isdiating  orb  —  Sun  itself  of  Righteousness,  shining 
abroad  on  all  created  minds  and  overspreading  them,  as 
it  were,  with  the  sovereign  day  of  its  own  excellenoa. 
The  plan  never  was  that  created  beings  should  be 
righteous,  in  such  a  senae,  by  their  own  works,  or  their 
own  inherent  force,  as  not  to  be  derivatively  righteous 
and  by  faith.  They  had  and  were  eternally  to  hav^ 
their  righteousaing  in  God.  Remaining  upright,  they 
would  consciously  have  had  their  righteousness  in  God's 
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inspirations,  and  would  even  have  been  hurt  by  a  con- 
trary Bu^eation. 

Hence  the  dismal  ineapaoity  of  Bin  ;  becanae  it  eepa- 
rat«a  the  bouI  from  God's  life-giving  character  and  in- 
Bpirationa.  Having  Him  no  more,  as  the  fontal  Bourca 
of  rightflousness,  it  falls  off  into  an  abnormal,  self-cen- 
tered state,  where  it  comes  nnder  fears,  and  legal  en- 
foroements,  and  judicial  wrath,  and  struggles  vainly,  if 
at  all,  to  keep  its  account  even,  or  recover  itself  to  ita 
ovra  ideals.  Works  of  the  law,  dead  works  carefully 
piled,  will-works,  works  of  eupererogfition,  penances, 
alma,  austerities  of  self-mortification — -none  of  these, 
nor  all  of  them,  make  out  the  needed  righteousness. 
Still  there  is  a  felt  deficiency,  which  the  apoatla  calls 
"  a  coming  short  of  the  glory  of  God."  Nothing  will 
suffice  for  this,  but  to  come  back,  finite  to  infinite, 
creature  to  Creator,  and  take  derivatively  what,  in  ita 
nature,  must  bo  derivative ;  viz.,  tho  righteousness 
that  was  normally  and  for  ever  to  be,  unto,  and  upon, 
all  them  that  believe. 

Here  then  is  the  grand  renewing  office  and  aim  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  He  comes  to  mea  groping  in  a  state 
of  separation  from  God,  consci  ously  not  even  with  their 
own  standards  ol  good,  and,  what  is  more,  consciously 
not  able  to  be — self- condemned  when  they  are  trying 

Lmost  to  justily  themselvea,  and  despairing  even  the 
more,  the  more  they  endeavour  to  make  themselves 
righteous  by  their  own  works — to  such  Christ  comes 
forth,  out  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  also  in  the 
righteousness  of  God,  that  He  may  be  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  upon  all  them  that  believe,  and  are  so 
brought  close  enough  to  Him  in  their  faith,  to  receive 
His  inspirations.  And  this  is  the  state  of  justification, 
not  becauai   some   debt  is  made  even,  by  the  penal 
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Buffering  of  Christ,  bat  because  that  normal 
tion  with    God    is    restored   by  His    sacrifice,  which 
permita  the  righteoussing  of  God  to  renew  its  ev 
lasting  flow. 

When  I  Bpeak  thus  of  the  conneotion  with  God 
being  restored,  by  the  sBcrifice  of  Christ,  let  me  not  bs 
understood  as  meaning,  by  the  sacrifice,  only  what  is 
tenderly  sj'mpathetic  and  submissive  in  Christ's  death. 
I  include  all  that  is  energetic,  strong,  and  piercing ;  Eis 
warnings.  His  doctrines  of  punishmetkt  and  judgment 
all  that  is  done  for  the  law  before  government,  by  Hig 
powerful  ministry  and  doctrine.  His  sacrifice  is  no 
mere  suit  or  plaint  of  weakness,  for  the  righteouaness 
of  God  is  in  it.  When  themetallioringof  priucip]e,M 
everlasting  right,  is  heard  in  the  agonies  and  quakiims 
of  the  cross,  the  sacrifice  becomes  itself  a  aword  of  con- 
viction, piercing  inesiatibly  through  the  subject,  and 
cauMug  him  to  quiver,  as  it  were,  oa  the  point  by  which 
be  is  fastened.  Mere  sympathy,  as  we  commonly  speak, 
is  no  great  power;  it  must  be  somehow  a  tremendous 
sympathy,  to  have  the  true  divine  efficacy.  Hence  the 
glorious  justifying  effi.cacy  of  Christ ;  because  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  declared  in  His  sacrifice.  Wo 
pass  now  to  consider — 

II.  The  relation  of  faith  to  justification.  Though 
the  righteousness  of  God  ia  declared  and  made  to  shine 
fnxihiina  niatti  ^'*^  '*^  ^"^^  diviue  lustre  and  glory  by 
(oiwfyiMMK.  Christ,  atill  the  justification  is  not  con- 
ceived to  be  an  accomplished  fact,  as  indeed  it  never 
can  be,  prior  to  faith  in  the  subject.  It  is  justification 
by  faith  and  not  without — "and  the  jnstifii 
that  believeth  in  Jesus."  What  is  this  faith, 
ia  it  necessary  1  ^ 
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It  is  not  the  belief  that  Christ  haa  come  to  even  our 
account  with  justice  ;  neither  is  it  the  belief  that  He 
haa  obtained  a  surplus  merit,  which  is  offered,  over  and 
above,  as  a  positive  rigbteouBuess  and  set  to  our  credit, 
if  we  will  have  it.  Neither  of  the  two  is  a  fiict,  or  at 
all  credible  any  way.  Neither  would  both,  if  believed 
as  mere  facta,  do  anytliing  more  for  us  than  a  belief 
in  any  other  facts.  Our  Bins  do  not  fly  away  because 
we  believe  in  a  fact  of  any  kind.  We  can  even  believe 
in  all  the  bistorio  facts  of  Christiauity,  as  thousands 
do,  without  being  any  the  more  truly  justified. 

No,  the  real  faith  is  this,  and  very  little  intelli- 
gence is  required  to  see  the  necessity  of  it ;  viz.,  the 
trusting  of  one's  self  over,  sinner  to 
Saviour,  to  be  in  Hira,  and  of  Him, 
and  new  charactered  by  Him  because  it  is  only  in 
that  way  that  the  power  of  Christ  gets  opportunity 
to  work.  So  the  sinner  is  justified,  and  the  justi- 
fication is  a  moat  vital  affair  ;  "the  justifioatioa 
of  life."  The  true  account  of  it  is  that  Jesus, 
coming  into  the  world,  with  all  God's  righteousness 
npon  Him,  declaring  it  to  guilty  souls  in  all  the 
manifold  evidences  of  His  life  and  passion,  wins  their 
faith,  and  by  that  faith  they  are  connected  again  with 
the  life  of  God,  and  filled  and  overspread  with  His 
righteousness.  And  there  springs  up,  in  this  recon- 
neotion  of  the  soul  with  God's  righteousness,  a  perfect 
liberty  and  confidence ;  for  it  ia  no  more  trying  to 
dimb  up  into  a  righteous  consciousness  and  confideooe 
by  itself,  but  it  haa  the  righteousness  by  derivation ; 
flowing  down  upon  it,  into  it,  and  through  it,  from  the 
everlasting  spring  of  God's  eicellenca  And  just  here 
it  is  that  Christianity  wins  its  triumph.  It  shows  man 
how  to  be  free  in  good,  and  makes  it  possible.    The  best 
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that  all  other  religions  and  moralities  cnn  do,  is  to 
institute  a  practice  of  works,  and  a  climbing  up  into 
perfection  by  our  own  righteous  deeds ;  but  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  comes  to  onr  relief,  in  showing  us  how  to  find 
righteousness,  and  have  it  as  an  eternal  inspiratioa  ; 
"  Even  the  righteousneBs  of  God  that  is  by  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ  unto  alt  and  upon  all  them  that  believe."  * 
In  it  we  do  not  climb,  but  rest ;  we  goad  ourselvea 
into  no  impossibiUties,  groan  under  no  bondage  that 
we  cannot  lift  j  sink  into  no  deep  mires  because  we 
try  to  struggle  out  We  have  a  possible  righteousoea^ 
because  it  is  not  ours  hut  God's;  Christ  received  by 
our  faith,  to  be  upon  iis  and  for  us,  all  that  we  could 
wish  to  be  for  ourselves.  This  is  the  trauscendent  dis- 
tinction, the  practically  sublime  glory  of  our  Gospel,  our 
great  all-truth — Justification  by  F^th.  Hera  is  con- 
quered the  grandest  of  all  problems,  how  to  put  oonfi- 
dence  in  the  bosom  of  guilt,  and  settle  a  plaljfonn  of 
virtue,  that  shall  make  duty  free  and  joyful  under  all 
conscious  disabilities. 

Here  it  was  that  Lather  broke  into  heaven,  as  it 
were,  and  a  bewildemient  of  change  that  he  oould  not^, 

for  the  time,  understand.  He  had  been 
fliiawnvfl/  ^luiyi-  trying  to  be  justified  by  works  ;  that  ia, 

by  fastiagB,  penances,  alms,  vigils,  wear- 
ing down  the  body  under  the  load  of  his  sins,  and  cry- 
ing to  God  in  his  cell,  day  and  night,  for  some  deliver- 
ance that  should  ease  the  torment  of  his  still  and 
always  self-condemning  souL  A  right  word  from 
Staupitz  let  him  see  the  fool  that  he  was — that  ChriBt 
would  take  him  because  he  was  giiilty ;  having  died 
for  him  because  he  was  guilty,  and  not  because  he  waa 
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righteous.  At  that  point  broke  in,  what  light  and  con- 
fidence !  His  emancipated  soul  burst  off  all  its  chains 
in  a  moment,  and  took,  as  it  were,  the  range  of  heaven 
in  its  liberty.  He  was  new  himself  the  world  was  new, 
the  Gospel  was  new.  It  had  not  entered  into  his  heart 
to  conceive  the  things  that  were  freely  given  him  of 
God,  but  now  he  has  them  all  at  once.  Justification 
by  &ith,  justification  by  faith — his  great  soul  is  full  of 
it ;  he  must  preach  it,  he  must  fight  for  it,  die  for  it, 
know  nothing  else. 

In  the  inspiration  of  this  truth  it  was,  that  his  great 
career  as  a  reformer  and  spiritual  hero  began.  If  any- 
thing: will  make  a  man  a  hero,  it  will  be 
the  righteousnetis  of  God  upon  him,  and  noe  wnjd^entaaid  Au 
the  confidence  he  gets  in  the  sense  of  it. 
If  he  can  be  eloquent  for  anything,  it  will  be  in  the 
testimony  of  what  Christ  is  to  him,  in  the  now  glorified 
consciousness  of  his  inward  life.  But  we  must  not  fall 
into  a  very  great  mistake  here.  Luther  is,  in  fact,  two, 
not  one ;  viz.,  a  Christian,  and  a  theologian ;  and  his 
Christian  justification  by  faith,  that  which  puts  such  a 
grand  impulsion  into  his  feeling,  and  raises  the  tone  of 
his  manly  parts  to  such  a  pitch  of  vigour,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent, altogether  separate  matter,  &om  that  theologic 
contriving  of  his  head,  which  he  took  so  confidently  for 
the  certain  equivalent.  Taking  this  latter,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  how  any  one  should  become  much  of  a 
hero,  or  be  lifted  to  the  pitch  of  any  great  sentiment^ 
in  it.  Indeed,  the  very  great  wonder  is,  that  a  man  so 
intelligent  should  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  he  was 
fired  with  a  passion  so  mighty,  and  a  joy  so  transcen- 
dent, by  the  fact  that  an  innocent  being  had  taken  his 
sins  and  evened  the  account  of  justice  by  suffering 
their  punishment !     This  he  thought  he  believed ;  but 
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we  are  not  obliged  to  believe  that  be  did.     Ii«aUy  b 
lieviiig  it,  and  conceiving  what  it  means,  the  foatvouldl 
have  set  hia  atout  frame  shuddering,  and  turned  hia 
life  to  gall.     The  truth  indeed  appears  to  be,  that  1 
heart  sailed  over  his  theology,  and  did  not  come  downfl 
to  see  it.     We  find  him  contriving,  in  his  "  Epistle  \ 
the  GaJatians,"  how  Christ,  having  all  the  aina  of  man--; 
kind  imputed  to  Him,  "becomes  the  greatest  transgres, 
Bor,  murderer,  adulterer,  thief,  rebel,  and  blaflphemer, 
that  ever  was,  or  could  be,  in  all  the  world;"    and 
hia  doctrine  in,  that  suffering  the  just  wrath  of  Qod, 
for  the  sin  that  ia  upon  Him,  Christ  makes  out  a  right 
of  justification  for  ub  before  God  which  is  complete, 
because  it  completely  aatiafieB  the  law.     And  then  to 
be  just  cleared  of  punishment,  and  heheve  that  he  ia, 
he  conceives  to  be  the  very  thing  that  makes  hia  glo- 
rious liberty  and  raises  the  tempest  of  hia  joy !     The 
manner  appears  to  be  hideous,  the  deliverance  to  be 
negative  and  legal  only  ;  but  hia  heart  is  ranging  hi^ 
enough,  in  ita  better  element — the  righteousneas   of  1 
God — even  not  to  be  offended  by  the  crudities  he  iB)4 
taking  for  a  GoapeL  I 

But  this  is  not  tie  first  time,  that  the  head  of  a 
great  man  has  not  been  equal  even  to  the  under- 
standing, or  true  interpretation,  of  his  heart  Indeed, 
nothing  is  more  oommon,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than  for 
men  of  real  or  even  the  highest  intelligence,  to  so  fax 
misinterpret  their  own  experience  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, as  to  ascribe  it  to  and  find  it  springing  radically 
out  of,  that  which  has  no  sound  verity,  and  could 
never  have  produced  such  an  experience.  Let  uo  one 
be  surprised,  then,  that  Luther's  justification  by  faith, 
that  which  puts  hia  soul  ringing  with  such  an  exultant 
and  really  sublime  hberty,  makes  a  plunge  so  bewilder- 
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ing  into  bathos  and  general  unreason,  when  it  comes 
to  be  affirmed  theologically  in  his  doctrine.  As  he 
had  it  in  his  Christian  consciousness,  the  soul  of  his 
joy,  the  rest  of  his  confidence,  the  enlargement  of  his 
gracious  liberty,  nothing  could  be  more  evidently  real 
and  related  to  the  deepest  realities  of  feeling ;  but  as 
he  gave  it  in  his  dogmatic  record,  I  confess  that  call- 
ing it  justification  by  faith — articula  stantis,  vel  cadentis 
ecclesioe — I  could  more  easily  see  the  church  fall  than 
believe  it.  Happily  our  very  great  reverence  and 
admiration  for  the  man  may  be  accommodated  in 
the  confidence,  that  any  one  may  reject  it  utterly, 
and  yet  receive  all  that  his  faith  received  in  his  justi- 
fication; and  may  also  be  with  him  in  profoimdest 
sympathy,  in  the  magnificat  he  chants,  and,  with  such 
exhaustless  eloquence  of  boasting,  reiterates,  in  his 
preaching  of  the  cross  and  the  glorious  liberty  it 
brings.  Certain  it  is  that  no  man  is  a  proper 
Christian,  who  is  not  practically,  at  least,  in  the 
power  of  this  great  truth.  If  anything  defines  a 
Christian,  it  is  that  he  is  one  who  seeks  and  also 
finds  his  righteousness  in  God. 

I  am  well  aware  how  insufficient  this  exposition  of 
the  great  Christian  truth,  justification  by  faith,  will  be 
to  many — to  some,  because  it  is  a  truth  that  can  be 
sufficiently  expounded  by  nothing  but  a  living  ex- 
perience of  its  power ;  to  others,  because  they  have 
already  learned  to  find  their  experience  in  words  and 
forms  of  doctrine,  by  which  it  is  poorly,  or  even  falsely 
represented.  What  questions  the  view  presented  will 
encounter,  especially  from  this  latter  class,  I  very  well 
know,  and  will  therefore  bring  the  subject  to  a  con- 
clusion by  answering  a  few  of  them. 
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Do  we  not  then,  by  holding  a  Tiew  of  juetifi  cation  so 
essentially  subjective,  'virtually  annihilate  the  distino- 

tion  between  justification  and  sanctifi- 
iiB  IE  one  of  the  queBtioos, 

and  I  answer  it  by  saying  that  if  the 
two  experiences  were,  more  closely  related  than  they 
are  oonmionly  supposed  to  be,  I  do  not  see  that  we 
need  be  greatly  disturbed  on  that  account  Still  they 
are  sufficiently  distinct.  According  to  the  Catholic 
doctrine  they  are  virtaally  identical ;  because  the 
"making  just,"  or  "making  righteona,"  which  is  ooo?, 
ceived  to  be  the  sense  of  justification,  is  understood 
be  a  completed  subjective  change,  one  that  goes  below 
consciousness  and  makes  the  soul  inherently  right — 
which  is  the  very  significance  also  of  aanctificatiou. 
But  if  we  only  conceive  the  soul  to  be  so  joined,  by  its 
faith,  to  the  righteouBneBS  of  God,  as  to  be  rather  in- 
vested by  it,  or  enveloped  in  it,  than  to  be  trans- 
formed all  through  in  its  own  inherent  quality ;  if 
the  righteouEsiug  goes  on,  even  nfi  the  sun  goes  oil 
shining  when  it  makes  the  day,  and  stops  of  neceHsity' 
when  the  faith  withdrawn  permits  it  to 
longer ;  then  we  have  a  very  wide  and  palpable  dis-. 
tinction.  The  consciousness  of  the  subject,  in  justifi- 
cation, is  raised  in  its  order,  filled  with  the  confidenca, 
of  right,  set  free  from  the  bondage  of  all  fears 
eoruplea  of  legality ;  but  there  is  a  vast  realm  bat^  of  I 
the  conBciouaness,  or  below  it,  which  rem 
changed  or  sanctified,  and  never  will  be,  except  ss  a 
new  habit  is  generated  by  time,  and  the  better  OOD- 
Bciousnesa  descending  into  the  secret  roots  below, 
gets  a  healing  into  them  more  and  more  perfect, 
this  manner,  one  who  is  justified  at  once,  can  be 
liauctified  only  in  time ;  and  one  who  is  completely 
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justified  is  only  incipiently  sanctified;  and  one  who 
has  consciously  '' yielded  his  members  as  instruments 
of  righteousness  imto  Gk)d,"  may  discover  even  more 
and  more  distinctly,  and,  by  manifold  tokens,  a  law  in 
his  members  not  yet  sanctified  away.  There  is  also  a 
certain  reference  in  justification  to  one's  standing  in 
the  everlasting  law ;  whereas:  sanctification  refers  more 
especially  to  the  conscious  purity  of  the  soul's  aims, 
and  the  separation  of  its  moral  habit  from  eviL  By 
another  distinction^  justification  is  the  purgation  of 
the  conscience,  and  sanctification  a  cleansing  of  the 
soul's  affections  and  passions.  Both  of  course  are 
operated  by  God's  inspirations,  and  are  operated 
only  in  and  through  the  faith  of  the  subject 

There  is  indeed  no  objection  to  saying  that,  in  a 
certain  general  way,  they  are  one — just  as  faith  is  one 
with  love,  and  love  with  regeneration,  and  this  with 
genuine  repentance,  and  all  good  states  with  all  others. 
The  same  divine  life  or  quickening  of  God  is  supposed 
in  every  sort  of  holy  exercise,  and  the  different  names 
we  give  it  represent  real  and  important  differences 
of  meaning,  accordingly  as  we  consider  the  new  life 
quickened  in  relation  to  our  own  agency,  or  to  Grod's, 
or  to  means  accepted,  trusts  reposod,  or  effects 
wrought.  In  the  same  way,  justification  is  sancti- 
fication, and  both  are  faith ;  and  yet  their  difference 
is  by  no  means  annihilated. 

Another  question  likely  to  be  raised  in  the  way  of 
objection  is,  whether,  in  the  kind  of  justification  stated, 
I  do  not  give  in  to  the  rather  anti-  ^^^^  related  to 
quated  notion  of  imputed  righteous-  ^p'*^^'*^ 
ness  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that  if  the  notion  supposed 
to  be  thus  antiquated,  is  the  theologic  fiction  of  a 
surplus  obedience,  over  and  above  what  was  due  from 
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Ohriat  aa  a  man — contributed  by  Hira.  in  pains  and 
ftcts  of  duty  from  the  obedience  of  His  higher  nature — 
which  surplus  is  imputed  to  us  and  reckoned  to  onr 
account,  such  imputation  is  plainly  enough  rejected ; 
still  there  will  be  lefl  the  grand,  experimental  Scrip- 
ture truth  of  imputed  righteouanesB,  a  truth  never 
more  to  he  antiquated,  than  holiness  itself. 

The  theologic  fiction  more  fully  stated  appears  to 
have  been  something  like  thia  ;  that  Christ,  taken 
simply  as  a  man,  was  under  all  the  obligations  that 
belong  to  a  man;  therefore  that  He  was  only  righteona 
OS  He  should  be  in  fulfilling  thoxe  obligations,  and  had 
no  righteousness  to  spare  ;  but  that,  as  being  the  God- 
man,  He  was  under  no  such  obligations ;  whence  it 
resulted  that,  by  His  twofold  obedience,  passive  and 
active,  He  gained  two  kinds  of  surplus  righteousness  j 
a  passive  to  stand  in  the  place  of  our  punishment  and 
be  a  complete  satisfaction  for  it,  and  an  active  to  be 
set  to  our  account  as  being  our  positive  obedience — 
both  received  by  imputation.  And  so  we  are  justified 
and  saved  by  a  double  imputed  righteousness,  one  to 
be  our  suffered  penalty,  the  other  to  be  such  an 
obedience  for  us  as  will  put  ua  even  with  the  precept 
of  the  law,  It  is  even  a  sad  office  to  recite  the 
scholastic  jingle  of  sach  a  scheme,  made  up  and 
received  for  a  gospel.  Plainly  it  is  all  a  fiction. 
The  distinction  of  a  passive  and  active  obedience  is 
a  fiction ;  the  passive  obedience  being  just  as  volnn- 
tary  as  the  active,  and  therefore  just  as  active.  The 
assumption  that  Christ,  to  put  righteousness  upon  us, 
must  provide  a  spare  righteousness  not  wanted  for 
Himself,  is  a  fiction  that  eicludes  even  the  possible 
ioimmia  of  the  righteousness  of  God.  i 
greater  fiction  is  the  totally  impossible  eonceptii 
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a  surplus  righteousness.  Christ  was  just  as  righteous 
as  He  should  be,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  the  beauty 
of  His  sacrifice  lay  in  the  fact,  not  that  it  overlapped 
the  eternal  law,  but  that  it  so  exactly  fulfilled  that 
law.  His  merit  therefore  was  not  that  He  was  better 
than  He  should  be,  but  all  that  He  shoidd  be ;  for  if 
He  was  perfect  without  the  surplus,  then  He  was 
more  than  perfect  with  it,  and  we  are  left  holding 
the  opinion,  that  there  is  a  righteousness  above  and 
outside  of  perfection  !  Still  again  the  imputation  of 
such  a  perfection  to  us,  so  that  we  shall  have  the 
credit  of  it,  is  a  fiction  also  of  the  coldest,  most  un- 
fructifying  kind,  and  impossible  even  at  that.  What 
has  any  such  pile  of  merit  in  Christ,  be  it  suffering,  or 
sacrifice,  or  punishment,  or  active  righteousness^  to  do 
with  my  personal  deserts  %  If  a  thousand  worldsful 
of  the  surplus  had  been  provided  for  me,  I  should  be 
none  the  less  ill  deserving,  if  I  had  the  total  reckoning 
in  possession. 

The  experimental,  never-to-be  antiquated.  Scripture 
truth  of  imputed  righteousness,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
this : — ^That  the  soul,  when  it  is  gained  to  faith,  is 
brought  back,  according  to  the  degree  of  faith,  into  its 
original,  normal  relation  to  God  ;  to  be  invested  in 
God's  light,  feeling,  character — in  one  word,  righteous- 
ness— and  live  derivatively  from  Him.  It  is  not  made 
righteous,  in  the  sense  of  being  set  in  a  state  of  self- 
centred  righteousness,  to  be  maintained  by  an  ability 
complete  in  the  person,  but  it  is  made  righteous  in  the 
sense  of  being  always  to  be  made  righteous ;  just  as 
the  day  is  made  luminous,  not  by  the  light  of  sunrise 
staying  in  it,  or  held  fast  by  it,  but  by  the  ceaseless 
outflow  of  the  solar  effulgence.  Considered  in  this 
view,  the  sinning  man  justified  is  never  thought  of  as 
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being,  or  to  be,  just  in  himself ;  but  he  is  to  be 
couated  bo,  be  so  by  imputation,  because  his  faith 
holds  him  to  a  rolatioQ  to  God,  nhore  the  Sim  of  His 
righteouBnesB  will  be  for  ever  gilding  him  with  ita 
&esb.  radiations.  Thus  Abraham  believed  God  enough 
to  become  the  friend  of  God — saying  nothing  of  justice 
satiefied,  nothing  of  surplus  merit,  nothing  of  Christ 
whatever — and  it  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteoi 
sees.  No  soul  comes  Into  Guch  a  relation  of  tziiBt, 
without  having  God's  investment  upon  it ;  and  what- 
ever there  may  be  in  God's  righteousneaa — love,  truth, 
sacrifice — will  be  rightfully  imputed,  or  counted  to  be 
in  it,  because,  being  united  to  Him,  it  will  have  them 
coming  over  derivatively  from  Him.  Precisely 
therefore,  in  this  moet  sublimely  pr!i.ctical  of  all 
truths,  imputed  righteousneBS,  Chriatiaaity  culmi- 
natea.  Here  we  have  comiog  upon  us,  or  upon 
faith,  Edl  that  we  most  want,  whether  for  our  confi- 
dence, or  the  complete  deliverance  and  upraising  of 
our  guilty  and  dreadfully  enthralled  nature.  Here 
we  triumpL  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemna- 
tion, the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath 
made  us  free.  If  we  liad  a  righteousness  of  the  law  to 
work  out,  we  should  feel  a  dreadful  captivity  upon  us. 
If  we  mere  put  into  the  key  of  righteous  living,  and 
then,  being  so  started,  were  left  to  keep  the  key  our- 
selves, by  manipulating  our  own  thoughts,  affection^ 
actions,  in  a  way  of  self-superintendence,  the  practice 
would  be  so  arti&ciol,  bo  inherently  weak,  as  to  pitch 
us  into  utter  despair  in  a  single  day.  Nothing  meets 
our  wout,  but  to  have  our  life  and  rightooussing  in 
God,  thus  to  be  kept  in  liberty  and  victoiy  always  by 
our  trust  in  Him.  Calling  this  imputed  rightec 
ness,  it  is  no  oonoeit  of  theology,  no  fiction,  but 
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grandest  and  most  life-giving  of  all  the  Christian 
truths. 

We  have  this  imputation  also  in  another  form  that 
is  equally  natural  and  practical     Thus,  instead  of 
having  our  faith  imputed  unto  us  for 
righteousness,  we  ourselves  teach  .oxur  mar   rigkteoumess 
fiuth  to  locate  all  our    iighteousness 
putatively  in  God ;  saying  "  The  Lord  our  righteous- 
ness,"  "Christ  who  is    our    life,"   "made    unto  us 
righteousness  ; "  as  if  the  stock  of  our  virtue,  or  holi- 
ness, were  laid  up  for  us  in  GU)d.     All  the  hope  of  our 
character  that  is  to  be  we  place,  not  in  the  inherent' 
good  we  are  to  work  out^  or  become  in  ourselves,  but 
in  the  capital  stock  that  is  funded  for  us  in  Him.   And 
then  the  character,  the  righteousness,  is  the  more  dear 
to  us,  because  it  is  to  have  so  high  a  spring ;  and  God 
is  the  more  dear  to  us,  that  He  will  have  us  hang  upon 
Him  by  our  faith,  for  a  matter  so  divine.     And  the 
joy  also,  the  confidence,  the  assurance  and  rest — all 
that  we  include  in  our  justification — is  the  more  sub- 
limely dear,  that  we  have  it  on  a  footing  of  permitted 
unity  with  God  so  transforming  and  glorious.     There 
1&,  in  short,  no  truth  that  is  richer  and  fuller  of  mean- 
ing and  power,  than  this  same  figure  of  mental  impu- 
tation, in  which  we  behold  our  character  laid  up  and 
funded  for  us  in  the  righteousness  of  Grod.     In  one 
view  it  is  not  true ;  there  is  no  such  quantity,  or  sub- 
stance, separate  from  Him,  and  laid  up  in  store  for  us ; 
but  there  is  a  power  in  Him  everlastingly  able  to  beget 
in  us,  or  keep  flowing  over  upon  us,  every  gift  our  sin 
most  needs ;  and  this  we  represent  to  our  hearts,  by 
conceiving,  in  a  ^gwre,  that  we  have  a  stock,  just  what 
we  call  "our  righteousness,"  laid  up  for  us  even  be- 
forehand, in  the  sublime  quarter-mastering  of  His  love. 
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It  is  no  fault  then  of  our  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  that  it  favours  a  notion  of  imputed  righteous- 
ness ;  for  in  just  this  fact  it  is,  that  the  Gospel  takes 
us  out  of  the  bondage  of  works  into  a  really  new 
divine  liberty.  Here,  in  fact,  is  the  grand  triumph  of 
Christianity;  viz.,.  in  the  new  style  of  righteousness 
inaugurated,  which  makes  the  footing  even  of  a  sinner 
good,  and  helps  the  striving  bondman  of  duty  to  be 
free  ;  even  the  righteousness  of  God  that  is  by  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  unto  all,  and  upon  all  them  that  believa 
When  this  is  antiquated,  just  then  also  will  salva- 
tion be. 


PART  IV. 

SACKIFICUL  STMBOI^  AND  THEIR  USES. 


CHAPTER  L 

SACRIFIOB  AlTD  BLOOD   AND  THB   LUSTBAL  FIOUBES 

By  the  previous  exposition,  Christ  is  shown  to  be  a 
Saviour,  not  as  being  a  ground  of  justification,  but  as 
being  the  Moral  Power  of  God  upon  us,  so  a  power  of  , 
salvation.  His  work  terminates,  not  in  the  release  of  { 
penalties  by  due  compensation,  but  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  character,  and  the  rescue,  in  that  manner,  of 
guilty  men  from  the  retributive  causations  provoked 
by  their  sin.  He  does  not  prepare  the  remission  of 
sins  in  the  sense  of  a  mere  letting  go,  but  He  executes 
the  remission,  by  taking  away  the  sins,  and  dispensing 
the  justification  of  life.  This  one  word  Life  is  the  con- 
densed import  of  all  that  He  is,  or  undertakes  to  be. 

In  the  unfolding  of  this  view,  I  have  not  overlooked, 
or  at  all  neglected,  the  representations  of  Scripture ; 
everything  advanced  has  been  carefully  supported  and 
fortified  by  ample  citations,  fairly  and  reverently,  but 
not  always  traditionally  interpreted.  Some,  however, 
may  be  disappointed,  or  perhaps  offended,  by  the  slight 
attention  I  have  paid  thus  far  to  a  large  class  of 
phrases  and  figures  derived  from  the  ceremonial  law 
and  the  uses  of  the  altar,  and  brought  over,  by  a 
second  application,  to  express  the  practical  verities  of 
the  cross.  But  my  design  has  not  been  to  put  any 
slight  on  these  sacrificial  terminologies.  I  have  only 
adjourned  them  to  a  future  discussion  by  themselves, 
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beoaose  of  the  unhappy  oonfuBion  it  would  create  in 
our  trains  of  thought,  if  they  were  brought  in  to  be 
canvassed,  here  aud  tbero,  at  points  of  casual  appli- 
cation. We  have  now  reached  a  point,  where  the 
attention  may  be  given  them  ■which  their  very  great 
importance  demands. 

I  propose  therefore,  ia  this  and  the  next  following 
chapter,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  their  precise  Christian 
ist  Mtriiiciij  meaningj  and  eshibit  their  true  relation 
i™™i«B"''  **'  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  eipounded  in 
the  preceding  pages.  I  undertake  this  in- 
quiry, not  with  a  view  to  getting  sanction  for  the  opinions 
eipressed,  but  in  the  conviction  rather,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  misoouceptiona  and  doctrinal  crudities  that 
Iiave  been  the  world's  affliction,  in  this  greatest  of  all 
matters  given  to  knowledge,  have  been  due  to  certain 
haaty,  half-investigated  impreasiona,  and  a  kind  of  tra- 
ditional charlatanry  of  dogmatism  tbat  have  thrown 
these  ritual  terms  and  figures  out  of  their  proper  and 
rightful  meaning.  Reserving  to  the  next  following 
chapter  terms  aud  questions  more  secondary  in  their 
import,  I  shall  occupy  the  present  chapter  with  a  dia- 
cusaion  of  the  primary  terms  tacrijice,  and  htood,  and 
the  lustral  figures  of  changing  and  purifying — with. 
which  the  secondary  terms  are  blended,  and  by  whiob, 
to  a  certain  extent,  thoj  must  be  explicated. 

The  whole  ground  to  be  covered  is  well  represented, 
in  a  single  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — 
"  How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without  spot 
to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to 
serve  the  living  God  ?"  •     In  this  "how  mu 
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referring  back  to  the  Bacrifices  and  sprinkliuga  of  blood 
ia  the  ritual  of  the  previous  dispensation,  we  have 
brought  into  view  the  fact  of  some  important,  divinely 
appointed  relationship  between  those  sacrifices  of  the 
old  religion,  and  the  grand  final  sacrifice  of  Christ  in 
the  new. 


If  we  speak  thus  of  a  "  divinely  appointed  relation- 
ship,"  we  impliedly  assume  that  the  sacrifices  were 
divinely  appointed.  There  has  been 
much  debate  on  this  question,  even  crvtcu,  Adu  rfiutoi 
among  Chnatian  teachers  themselves. 
The  gi'cat  Hebrew  scholar,  Spencer,  maintains  the 
opinion  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  established  by 
Moses,  in  a  way  of  accommodation  to  the  heathen 
sacrifices,  in  which  his  people  had  been  trained.  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson  goes  still  beyond  him,  admitting  that 
even  the  Christian  sacrifice  ia  an  act  of  accommodation 
to  the  prejudices  and  superslitiona  of  the  pagan 
nations.  It  will  not  be  denied,  or  should  not  be,  that 
pagan  nations,  all  pagan  nations,  have  been  ready 
somehow  to  erect  altars  and  make  suit  to  their  gods  by 
sacrifices.  This  standing  coofession  of  guilt  and  apos- 
tasy from  God  is  about  as  nearly  universal  as  dress,  or 
food,  or  society.  But  the  remarkable  thing,  in  this 
general  use  of  sacrifices,  is  that  they  take  so  coarse 
a  form,  and  one  so  evidently  tinged  with  superstition. 

By  a  most  learned  and  thorough  canvassing  of 
proofs,  Dr.  Magee*  has  shown  the  truly  appalling  fact 
that  human  sacrifices  have  been  ofieredl 
by  every  people  of  the  known  world!  pojkib,  vow  jm- 
exeept  the  Jewa  And  a  guilty  fear, 
just  as  conspicuous  and  just  as  nearly  universal,  has 
•  Vol.  i.,  p.  74.  gS. 
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prevailed,  that  the  goda  are  up  in  their  wrath  and  must 
have  blood  to  appenae  them.  Now  if  the  Jewish 
people  had  borrowed  their  sacrifices  from  the  pagan 
peojiles,  whence  cornea  it  that  thoy  never  abow  a  trace 
of  any  such  superstition — except  in  cases  where  it  is 
reproved  and  condemned — and  never  once  in  their 
history  offer  a  human  sacrifice  1  For  the  very  point  of 
the  uummand  upon  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son  is,  to 
show  him,  in  the  end,  that  no  such  sacrifice  is  wanted 
' — that  obeying  God  is  the  deepest  reality  of  sacrifice. 
Abraham  had  never  read  Edwards  on  the  Affections, 
knew  nothing  of  a  pietj  by  definition ;  and  the  object 
is  to  give  him  a  lesson  transactionully,  such  that,  when 
he  is  put  through  the  lesson,  he  shall  have  the  fact 
eatabhshed  implicitly  ,  in  hia  heart — ^just  as  Jacob 
learned  to  pray  tranaactionally,  by  his  wrestling  with 
the  angel.  Exactly  the  same  lesson  was  learned  trana- 
actionally, or  was  to  be,  in  all  the  sacrifices ;  only  in  a 
lesH  impressive,  and  thoTOUghly  aearcbing,  and  feufully 
trying,  manner. 

i  But  supposing  the  Hebrew  sacrifices  not  to  have 
been  derived,  in  any  sense,  from  the  pagans,  as  they 

even  vieiblv  were  not,  still  it  is  a  ques- 
Smrtif™  6ni*     ,      ,  y         ...        ,  ^  „ 

Kiunan  and  iivmt  tion  how  they  originated,  and  especially 

whether  they  were  takeu  up  sponta- 
neously, or  were  instituted  by  the  direction  of  God  I 
And  here  again  there  ia  even  a  more  persistent  debate 
that  is  not  yet  ended ;  as  indeed  it  never  can  be  till 
the  question  is  more  skilfully  stated.  For  jf  they 
were  instituted  by  God,  it  could  only  be  by  God  acting 
through  the  sentiments,  and  wants,  aud  guilty  yearn- 
ings, of  men.  They  were  instituted  doubtless  just  as 
laoguage  was ;  viz.,  by  a  divine  instigation  acting 
thi'ough  human  instincts  and  voices.     Man  was  made 


I 
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for  loDguage,  and  hod,  in  his  veiy  nature,  b,  language 
fitculty.  But  God's  work  was  not  ended  when  that 
faculty  was  given,  it  waa  only  begun  ;  He  goes  on  with 
it  providentially  and  by  secret  helps  of  instigation^ 
causing  it  to  be  put  forth,  and  guiding  it  by  His  edu- 
catti^  and  pervasive  intelligence,  aod  so  the  resulting 
fact  of  language  is  completed.  In  the  same  manner, 
human  souls  were  made  for  religion,  and  the  fact  of  a 
fall  into  Bin  made  the  want  of  it  even  more  urgent. 
There  was  now  an  aching  after  God,  and  a  dreadful 
oppression  felt  in  the  sense  of  separation  from  God, 
And  what  could  ocour  more  naturally,  than  some  dis- 
tinct effort  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  In  this  way, 
minds  were  put  on  the  stretch  to  find  some  way  of 
eipressing  penitence,  self -mortification,  homage,  and, 
the  tender  invocation  of  mercy.  Observing  thus  how/, 
it  waa  the  way  of  smoke  to  go  up  heavenwaid,  what  \ 
hint  could  they  take  more  natuioUy,  than  to  make  tc  ] 
the  vehicle  of  religion  ;  bringing  their  choicest,  finest  ( 
animals,  such  as  they  took  even  for  their  food,  and  j 
the  expression  of  their  hospitality,  and  sending  up  their 
cloud  of  worshipful  homage,  by  ofiering  them  in  fire  I 
upon  their  altars  %  Meantime  God  is  turning  them  ' 
inwardly,  by  His  secret  inspirations,  to  the  same  ; 
thing ;  wanting  as  much  to  help  them  in  being  recon-  I 
ciled  to  Him,  as  they  to  be  reconciled.  And  so,  being  ' 
in  vicarious  sacrifice  Himself,  He  prepares  them  to  the  '• 
veiy  patterns  of  the  heavenly  things  in  Himself,  and 
gets  them  configured  to  the  everlasting  sacrifice,  ) 
afterwards  to  be  revealed  in  His  Son.  For  there  ia 
a  coirespondence  here,  and  all  these  rites,  in  which 
for  a  time  the  souls  of  men  are  to  be  tnuned,  are  so 
related  to  Christ  and  are  so  prepared  to  be,  that  when 
He  is  oSered,  once  for  all,   their  idea  is   fulfilled  j 
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whereupon  the  outward  nnmeB  they  generate  are  to 
rise  into  Bpiritual  word-figures,  for  the  BufBoient 
expreasion  of  Hifi  otherwise  transcendent,  inoxprea- 
sible  grace. 

Saorifioes  then  are  not  the  mere  spontaneous  cou:- 
trivancea  of  men,  but  the  contrivances  of  men  whose 
oontrivingB  are  impelled  and  guided  and  fashioned  by 
God — juat  aa  truly  appointed  by  God,  as  if  they  were 
ordered  by  aome  vocal  utterance  from  heaven.  They 
relate,  in  fiict,  to  all  God's  future  in  the  kingdom  of 
His  Son,  and  are  aB  truly  necessary,  it  may  be,  to  that 
juture  as  the  incarnation  itself.  Nay,  tbey  are  them- 
selvea  a  kind  of  incarnation  before  the  tima  Aaaum- 
ing  thus  a  clearly  divine  origin  for  them,  we  go  on  to 
consider  more  distinctly  what  is  not  their  office,  and 
also  what  it  is.  And  here  the  first  thing  necessary  i«, 
to  rule  out  certain  false  teachings  or  assumptions  which 
have  created  inversions  of  order  and  thrown  the  whole 
flubject  into  confusion. 

Thus  it  is  maintained  estensively,  that  we  are  to  get    | 
our  conceptions  of  the  old  sacrifices  from  the  sacrifice 
jT.  of  Christ,  taking  them  as  shadows  cast 

uWstid  AyUiMuri-  backward  from   the  sun.     But  this  is 

JifciUfCAriB.  ,    ,.,  -         ,■     , 

very  much  hke  assuming,  that  we  uie  to 
get  our  notions  of  the  heart,  as  a  physical  oi^gan,  from 
our  undoratanding  of  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  spiritual   [ 
Lfe ;  or  to  get  our  notions  of  a  straight  line  from  our  I 
understanding  of  right,  or  rectitude.     We  invert  the 
order  of  nature  in  this  manner,  and  reverse  the  whole 
process  of  language.     The  maxim,  "  first  that  which  is 
natural,  alterwards  tha.t  which  ia  spiritual,"  we  turn 
quite  about,  and  instead  of  conceiving  that  physical  i 
things  arc  given  to  be  the  bases  of  words,  or  word-  J 


I 
\ 
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figures  representing  spiritual  truths,  we  say  that  the 
physical  objects  were  fashioned  after  the  ideas,  a,fter 
the  figures,  to  be  coarser  substanoes  correspondent 
with  the  spiritual  realities  represented  by  them.  If 
we  know  anything,  we  know  that  the  whole  process 
of  generation  in  language  runs  the  other  way,  and 
that  the  figure  come  after  the  facts,  the  higher  spi- 
ritual meanings  after,  and  out  of,  the  physical  roots 
on  which  they  grow. 

It  is  very  true  tliat  God,  in  creating  the  outward 
forms  of  thiugs,  has  a  reference  of  forecast  to  the  uses 
they  will  servo  as  forms  of  thought  and  spirit ;  a.  re- 
ference, for  example,  in  bodily  pain,  to  the  generation 
of  the  legal  word  pmalty,  as  a  word  of  religion ;  a 
reference  in  the  formalities  of  the  ritual 
sacrifice  to  the  uses  they  may  fill,  as  mMjif/orCiruiioii 
terms  and  figures,  in  the  representation 
of  Christ,  the  grand  spiritual  sacrilice.  It  is  also  true 
that  we,  looking  back  on  the  ancient  sacrifices,  after 
apprehending  the  glorious  consummation  of  their 
meaning  in  Christ,  may  regard  them  with  a  higher 
respect,  and  with  many  different  impressions  ;  juat  as 
we  may  think  of  the  heart  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
human  body,  in  a  different  manner,  after  we  have  seen, 
with  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  whole  spiritual  nature  repre- 
aented  by  it,  and  coursing,  and  flowing,  and  finding  fit 
procession,  in  it  But  these  different  impressions  are 
only  impressions,  and  no  man  would  undertake,  in 
having  them,  to  draw  out  the  physiology  of  the  human 
body  from  them,  No  more  ■will  any  sound  teacher 
undertake  to  show  what  the  ancient  sacrifices  were,  or 
meant,  from  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  for  which  they  have 
provided  the  necessary  nomenclatura 

Clearly  no  such  method  of  interpretation  is  admissible. 
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We  cannot  construe  meanings  backward,  but  we  mnst 
follow  them  out  in  ^at  progreeaive  way,  in  which  they 
are  prepared.  If  we  are  to  underatand  the  Hacrlfices, 
we  must  take  them  in  tfaeir  outward  forms,  and  in  the 
meaning  they  had  to  the  people  that  used  them,  just 
as  we  take  all  the  physical  roots  of  language ;  and 
then,  having  foimd  what  they  were  in  that  first  stage 
of  nse,  we  mmt  go  on  to  conceive  what  Christ  will 
have  them  signify,  in  the  higher  uses  of  His  spiritttal 
Baorifice. 

We  have  another  inversion  of  time  and  order  equally 
mistaken,  when  it  is  maintained  that  the  Bacrifices  were 

given  to  be  types,  to  the  worshippers 
mmjXjS""  "  **'  *'"^*  '^^'^  them,  of  Christ  and  His  death 
gjH^io  Oam  0/  as  a  ground    of  forgiveness  for  sins. 

They  are  certainly  "  types,"  "  shadows," 
when  looked  back  upon  by  us,  of  good  things  that 
were  to  come  ;  but  it  does  not  foUow  that  they  were 
either  types,  or  shadows,  or  anything  but  simple  feet* 
of  knowledge  and  practical  observance,  to  the  people 
who  were  in  them.  Nor  is  there  any  the  least  proba- 
bility that,  in  using  them,  they  were  taking  a  Gospel 
by  forecast.  There  is  no  lisp  of  any  snch  impresaioo 
in  the  sentiments  they  express,  either  at,  or  about,  their 
sacrificial  worship.  The  prophets  themBelves  could  as 
httle  understand  "  what,"  as  "  what  manner  of  time, 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  was  in  them  did  signily," 
when  testifying  of  the  Messiah  to  come,  fiot  even 
Christ's  own  disciples,  instructed  by  His  teachings  for 
three  whole  years,  had  any  conception  at  all,  or  erea 
suspicion,  of  the  appointed  correspondence  between 
His  suffering  life  and  death  and  the  sacrifices  of  the 
law,  until  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  after  His  death, 
gave  them  discernment  of  such  a  correspondence.     Is 
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it  then  to  1«  conceived,  that  these  scnBuoua,  aimple- 
minded,  fiiBt  meE  of  the  world  outreached  all  their 
prophets,  and  even  the  carefully  taught  hearers  of 
Jesus,  and  got  their  salvation  at  the  sacrifice  of  larabs 
and  bullocks,  by  embracing  a  Christ  before  Hia  com- 
ing, whose  prefiguration,  in  such  sacrifices,  not  even 
these  wrald  understand  or  imagine,  for  whole  weeks 
after  Hia  sacrifice  was  accomplished  !  Such  a  conceit 
is  over-theoretical  and  Bcholaatic ;  it  is  theologio  moon- 
shine, not  the  true  sunlight  of  sober  Christian  opinion. 
This  also  was  too  nearly  true  of  all  the  immense 
type-leaming  that  once  figured  ao  conspicuously  in  the 
Scripture  interpretations  of  this  and 
other  subjects.  It  is  very  true  that  a«an  <"  'yp"  "/ 
the  ancient  sacrifices  were,  *nd  were 
given  to  be,  types  of  the  higher  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
Not,  however,  in  the  sense  that  they  were  such  to  the 
worshippers  in  them,  but  in  that  common,  widely 
general,  always  rational  sense,  that  all  physical  objects 
and  relations,  taken  up  as  roots  of  language,  are  types 
and  are  designed  to  be,  of  the  spiritual  meanings  to  be 
figured  by  them,  or  built  into  spiritual  words  upon 
them — the  physical  heart  to  be  the  radical  image  and 
name  of  the  spiiitual  disposition,  good  or  bad  ;  the 
straight  line  '\reetiu,  right]  to  he  the  natural  word-type 
of  duty  and  righteousness.  A  type  is,  in  this  view,  a 
natural  analogon,  or  figure,  of  some  mental,  or  spiritual 
idea;  a  thing  in  farm,  to  represent,  and  be  the  name 
o^  what  is  out  of  aU  physical  conditions,  and  therefore 
Ms  no  form.  And  the  outward  world  itself  is  a  grand 
natural  furniture  of  typology,  out  of  which  the 
matters  of  thought,  feeling,  unseen  being,  unseen 
states  and  worlds  of  being,  are  always  getting,  and  to 
get,  their  nomenclature. 
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In  thiB  sense  the  ancient  Bacrifices  were,  no  donbt, 
appointed  to  be  types  of  the  higher  sacrifice  ;  viuble 
forms,  or  analogieB  that,  when  the  time  is  come,  will 
as  figures,  or  bases  of  words,  to  express  and  bring 
into  familiar  use,  the  sublime  facts  and  world-renewing 
mysteries  of  the  incarnate  life  and  suffering  death  of 
Jesus.  There  were  no  types  in  nature,  out  of  which, 
as  roots,  the  words  could  grow,  that  would  signify  a 
matter  so  entirely  supernatural,  as  the  gracious  work 
and  the  incarnate  mystery  of  Christ.  The  only  way, 
therefore,  to  get  a  language  for  Him  at  all,  was  to 
prepare  it  artificially  ;  and  the  ancient  ritual  of  saori- 
fice  appears  to  have  been  appointed,  partly  for  this 
purpose.  It  had  other  uses  for  the  men  who  were  in 
it,  but  the  analogical  relation  between  it  and  the  super- 
natural grace  of  Christ,  hereafter  to  be  represented  in 
the  terms  it  is  preparing,  is  one  that  reveals  a  positive 
contrivance.  We  discover  in  it,  both  the  strictly 
divine  origin  of  the  sacrifices,  and  that  they  were 
appointed,  quite  as  much  for  the  ulterior,  higher  uses 
to  be  made  of  them,  (which  no  man  woidd  even  con- 
ceive for  ages  to  come,)  as  for  the  particular,  imme- 
diate, benefit  of  the  worshippers  in  them.  An  apostle 
speaks  of  them,  it  is  trae,  as  "  the  eiample  and  shadow 
of  heavenly  things,"  *  and  as  "  a  figure  for  the  time 
then  present."  +  They  were  indeed  such  eramples  and 
figures,  and  were  used  aa  rites  of  practical  religion  for 
the  time  then  present ;  hut  he  only  means  to  say  that 
the  ancient  worshippers  received  impressions  in  their 
use,  answering  to  "the  heavenly  things "  ia  Christ, 
without  conceiving,  either  Him,  or  the  analogical  rela- 
tions of  their  worship.  They  had  nothing  to  say  them- 
selves  of  a  future  sacidfioe,  shadowed  in  their 
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though  it  waa  their  privil^e,  apart  from  oil  such  im- 
poBBible  expectations,  to  be  iodiicted  into  a  temper  and 
Htate,  in  the  use  of  them,  that  was  after  a  heavenly 
pattern — even  the  sacrifice  that  was  in  God,  and  that, 
being  shadowed  in  their  forms,  waa  afterwards  to  be 
revealed  in  Christ  himself. 


There  is,  then,  we  perceive,  an  inherent  appointed 
relationship  between  the  ancient  sacrificeH  and  the 
saorifioe  of  Christ,  such  that  we  shall 
come  into  the  true  sense  of  what  is  iDd  yi**  m  (*< 
meant  by  His  sacrifice,  offering,  blood,  "^  '''"' 
only  by  an  accurate  and  carefal  discovery  of  the  mean- 
ing, and  use,  and  power,  and  historic  associations  of  the 
ancient  sacrifices.  What  then  did  these  saciifioes 
signify  J  what  were  they  appointed  to  do,  for  the 
peiBonB  who  accepted  and  observed  them  aa  the  cnUvs 
of  their  religion ! 

When  we  set  ourselves  to  answer  this  question,  we 
are  met  by  two  very  common  assiunptions,  or  teach- 
ings, that  only  misdirect  our  search,  and 
throw  us  out  of  the  true  line  of  dis-  iu-ngasihcfuxtLi^ 
ooveTj.  Thus  a  great  deal  is  made,  by 
many,  of  the  fact  that  the  animal  is  slain  for  the  sacri- 
fice— thrust  down  into  death,  it  is  conceived,  in  the 
worshipper's  place.  Quite  as  much  also  is  made,  or 
even  more,  of  the  fact  that  the  auimal  suffers  pain  in 
dying,  and  thus  is  an  offering  of  so  much  pain  to  God, 
in  Bubstitution  for  the  deserved  pain  of  the  trans- 
gressor. Both  these  constructions  upon  sacrifices  be- 
long, it  wiU  be  seen,  to  schemes  of  expiation,  or  legal 
Siibstitution,  asserted  for  the  Gospel,  which  in  fact  re- 
quire and  look  for  the  discovery  of  similar  ideas  in  the 
analogies  of  the  ancient  rituaL 


in 
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3  to  the  latter,  the  pain  of  dying,  it  is  no  light 
and  trivial  way  of  answer,  to  say  that,  if  the  pain  of 
the  animal  was  any  euch  principal  thing,  then  there 
was  no  need  of  anythiog  farther.  To  bum  the  fleah 
and  sprinkle  the  blood  were  of  no  oonsequence,  if  the 
sacrifice  was  already  complete.  Offering  the  flesh 
ke  was  nothing,  if  only  the  pain  was  offered ;  \ 
e  was  no  pain  in  the  dead  victim.  Even  suppoang 
pain  to  be  valuable  to  the  worshipper  in  a  way  of 
espression,  the  eipreasion  ia  complete,  as  soon  as  the 
victim  is  dead.  What  is  wanted  therefore  is  the  kilhng 
of  the  animal,  which  requires  no  special  ceremony. 

Furthermore  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  singular, 
thing,  if  so  much  of  the  power  and  significance  of  the 
sftcriflcea  lies  iu  the  death  and  the  dying  pains  of  the 
animals,  that  no  single  worshipper  of  the  old  dispensa- 
tion, ever  has  a  word  to  say  of  these  animal  dyings 
and  pains  of  dying,  drops  no  word  of  sympathy  for  the 
victims,  or  of  sympathetic  relenting  for  sin  on  their 
account,  testifies  no  sorrow,  witnesses  to  no  sense  of 
compunction,  because  of  the  impressions  made  on  him, 
by  the  hard  fortune  they  are  compelled  to  suffer.  I 
recollect  no  single  instance  in  the  whole  Scripture, 
where  the  faintest  intimation  of  this  kind  appears ; 
and  yet,  by  the  supposition,  impressious  to  be  made 
ia  this  way  are  even  a  principal  matter  in  the  sacri- 

Besides,  it  is  also  anotlier  fault  in  all  such  represen- 
tations of  the  mode  of  what  is  caUed  atonement  by 
sacrifice,  that  they  suppose  a  tenderness 
rwnpoiAji  /or  ou  of  feeling,  as  regards  the  death  and  suf- 
fering of  animals,  whioh  this  people  bad 
is  little  of  aa  every  pajtond  people  must ;  that  is,  very 
nearly  none  at  all     They  Lved,  every  day  of  their 
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lives,  on  the  tmimats  killed  tn  the  morning  at  the  tent 
door.  Every  woman,  every  child,  looked  on  at  the 
butchering  and  grew  up  in  the  moat  familiar  habit  of 
seeing  life  taken ;  nor  was  anything  more  common, 
than  for  women,  or  even  for  quite  joung  children,  to 
kill  and  dress  a  Iamb,  or  a  kid,  with  their  own  bauds. 
And  yet  their  sacrifice  of  atonement,  it  is  conceived,  is 
going  to  have  its  effect,  by  the  impressions  of  death 
and  dying  pain  it  wakens  in  their  delicate  senaibili- 
tiea  !  The  fietitionanesa  of  such  conceptions  is  quite 
too  evident. 

Moreover  it  is  a  great  point  in  the  obscrvanoe  of 
these  rites  that  the  animal  shall  be  the  first  bom  of  its 
dam ;  a  male  without  spot  or  blemish. 
But  why,  on  what  principle,  if  the  chief  1^ ttxt'imi^Sii^ 
value  of  the  sacrifice  depends  on  the  ■''""^"■ 
death  and  dying  pains  of  the  animal  I  Would  not 
any  other,  a  third  bom,  a  female,  or  a  lame  or 
blemished  animal,  die  ae  convulsively  and  suffer  as 
much  3 

It  is  also  a  very  significant  abjection  to  these  con- 
structions of  sacrifice,  that,  when  two  goats  are  brought 
to  the  priest  for  the  people's  offering, 
one  is  slain  and  his  blood  sprinkled  on  af  thl  tiB^jibd 
the  mercy-seat  and  about  the  holy  placei  '''' ""  ««'*»'""■ 
to  remove  the  defilement  supposed  to  be  upon  them, 
^m  the  sins  and  uncleannessea  of  the  people ;  and  then 
the  other,  by  which  they  are  to  be  personally  cleansed 
themselves,  suffers  no  death,  or  dying  pain  at  all,  as 
their  substitute,  but  having  their  aius  all  put  upon  his 
head,  by  the  priest's  confession,  is  turned  loose  alive 
and  driven  off  into  the  wilderness — so  to  signify  the 
deportation,  or  clean  removal,  of  their  guiltiness.  It 
18  therefore  called  their  "  atonement,"  and  is,  in  foot, 
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BD  offering  juBt  ae  truly  as  the  other  that  n 

only  it  IB  sEicrificed  by  expalsion,  and  without  even  so 

much  aB  a  thought  of  its  death  or  pain  o 

Eicludiug  now  these  unsupported  and  really  forced 
constructions  of  the  sacrifices,  the  'question   retumfi, 

0r4aai,ti  to  ht  B,  "^at,  in    positive  reality,  were   they) 
"'•^i'-  wherein  lay  then-  use  and  value  )    They 

were  appointed,  I  answer,  to  be  the  liturgy  of  their 
religion ;  or,  more  eiactlj,  of  their  guilt  and  repent- 
ance before  God  as  a  reconciling  God — not  a  verbal 
liturgy,  but  a  transactional,  having  its  power  and  value, 
not  in  anything  said,  taught,  reasoned,  but  in  what  is 
done  by  the  worshipper,  and  before  and  for  him,  in  the 
transaction  of  the  rite. 

The  people,  it  must  be  conceived,  have  not  yet  eorae 
to  the  age  of  reflection.     They  know  nothing  about 

Thc^  Kuntid  a  P'^^yi  """  religious  experience,  as  refleo- 
"i^e^/-"- ""'»"■  tively  defined,  preached,  tested,  by 
worda  Always  going  out  after  their  eyes  in  ohjeotive 
ways  of  action,  and  never  returning  upon  themselves, 
they  have  no  reflective  action,  no  discovery  of  them- 
eelveB  by  aelf-toating  criticism.  They  are  conaciona  of 
certain  single  acts,  which  they  feel  to  be  eina,  but  not 
definitely  conscious  of  sin  ae  a  state  of  moral  diBorde^ 
Of  course  they  are  religious  beings,  guilty  beings,  but 
these  deep  ground-truths  of  their  nature  work  out  in 
them,  &om  a  point  back  of  their  distinct  consciousness ; 
felt  only  as  disturbances,  not  discovered  mentally  in 
their  philosophic  natiu-e  and  reality.  Now  to  manage 
such  a  people  and  train  them  towards  Hiraeeli^  God 
puts  them  in  a  drill  of  action,  works  upon  them  by  a 
transactional  liturgy,  and  espeots,  by  that  means,  to 
1  them  an  implicit  faith,  sentiment,  piety, 
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which  they  do  not  know  tfaemselTes  by  definition,  and 
could  not  Btate  in  words  that  suppose  a  refleotiTfl 
discovery, 

Tliis  transactional  litui^,  taken  as  a  divine  institute, 
is  a  contrivance  of  wonderful  akilL  Considered  as  in 
reference  to  the  capacities  of  the  wor- 
8hippers,and  also  to  results  of  repentance  (fliio»Ma"i™ii™^ 
for  sin  and  newness  of  life,  it  displays  a  ""^  "^^ 
wisdom  really  divine.  It  begins  at  a  point  or  base 
note  of  action,  that,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  is  wholly 
unknown  to  the  cvltus,  or  the  samfiues,  of  any  heathen 
reli^on.  Moving  on  results  of  jurity,  or  purification 
from  sin,  it  supposes  impurity,  and  lays  this  down  as  a 
fundamental  figure,  in  what  may  be  called  the  footing 
of  ceremonial  uucleanuess.  Then  the  problem  is  to 
cleanse,  or  hallow  the  imclean. 

There  ia  no  definition  of  the  uucleajmesa ;  for  the 
time  of  definition  has  not  come.  Everything  stands, 
thus  far,  on  the  basis  of  positive  inatitn.  smpi^t  waning 
tion.  Every  priest  is  uuclean,  till  he  "/"<■"«'"'"''"<■ 
is  cleansed ;  every  place,  till  it  is  hallowed.  On  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  everybody  is  unclean,  and  the 
general  mass  of  the  people  go  up  thixs  every  year  to 
Jerusalem  in  caravans,  at  the  greatest  inconvenience 
and  with  much  expense,  to  be  cleansed  of  their  defile- 
ment by  sacrifice.  How  far  they  distinguish  in  idea 
this  moral  kind  of  uncleanness,  from  that  of  their  legal 
appointments,  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  they  do  not 
very  soon  raise  the  question  of  such  a  distinction. 
This  only  they  know,  that  whoever  touches  a  dead 
body  is  unclean,  and  the  house  in  which  he  dies;  that 
the  leper  is  unclean  j  that  whoever  has  any  suppurative 
(BBue  IB  unclean;  that  whoever  touches,  or  eats  an 
unclean  animal,  is  unclean  ;  that  every  vessel,  dress, 
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oven,  defiled  by  such  animals,  makes  unclean  by  th« 
use.  The  specification  is  too  long  to  be  completed,  and 
I  only  add  that  every  person  touching  an  unclean  per- 
son is  ipsofacU)  unclean.  Add  also  that,  na  the  unholy 
cannot  apfiroach  unto  God,  so  every  unclean  person  is 
shut  away  from  the  temple,  from  society  and  houaa  and 
table,  put  under  quarimtine  as  r^iarda  everybody  else, 
and  everybody  elae  under  embargo  as  regards  him, 
producing  a  state  of  revulsion  and  of  general  torment 
that  is,  in  the  bigheet  degree,  uncomfortable. 

Upon  this  now  as  a  basis,  is  erected  tlie  liturgy  of 
sacrifice  and  blood  as  a  positive  iiiatifcution.     It  termi- 
nates formally  in  the  result  of  making 
a^^i^J'^ZS  clean.     The  argument  of  it  ia— "  For  I 
'"  '""^-  am  the  Lord  your  God  ;  ye  shall  there- 

fore sanctify  youTSelvea,  and  ye  shall  be  holy."  It  saya 
"do  this,"  "bring  this  offering,"  "sprinkle  this  blood, 
and  you  are  clean."  Perhaps  the  worshipper  will  do  it 
only  in  a  ritual,  half  palitical  way ;  still  he  will  be  so 
far  clean,  at  any  rate.  But  there  is  a  chance  that  hia 
Boul  will  go  on  beyond  the  mere  ritual  eSect,  and  allow 
a  deeper  sentiment  to  be  called  into  play.  Perhaps  he 
will  pass  into  a  new  aenee  of  cleanneBS  that  breaks  over 
the  mere  ritual  confines,  and  imports  some  real  be^- 
ning  of  a  higher  cleansing  in  his  spiritual  catura  It 
certainly  will  be  so,  if  he  brings  his  offering  as  a  really 
devout  and  penitent  worshipper. 

So  it  was  with  these  men  of  the  first,  moat  nnrefleo- 
tive  E^es,  exercised  in  this  kind  of  worahip. 

by,  as  a  reflective  habit  gets  to  be  a  little 
and mortj^rSKJi  unfolded,' a  kind  of  chiding,  or  rebuke 
"*  of  heartleasness  begins  to  be  heard  in 

certain  quarters,  as  if  naea  could  think  to  cany  God's 
favour  by  bullocks  and  goats  and  blood  I    Still  farther 
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on,  cme  or  another  will  bo  heard  crying  out  in  the  deptli 
of  hifi  guiltiness,  and  quitting  all  eacrifice  in  despav  of 
it,  "  create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God,  and  renew  a 
right  Bpirit  within  me."  Then  the  prophets  will  begin 
to  rebuke  the  multitude  of  sacrifioea,  as  a  wretched 
imposture  and  offence  to  God,  and  to  prophesy  the 
complete  ending  of  thia  old  covenant  of  forma,  and  the 
establishment  of  God'a  new  covenant,  by  the  MeEwah  ; 
who  shall  come  to  write  God's  law  in  the  heart  itaalt 
and  make  religion  the  completely  spiritual  affair  openly, 
which  it  always  has  been  implicitly.  Then,  at  laat, 
Christ  comes,  to  substitute  all  sacriflcea,  and  be  Him- 
self the  sacrifice  offered  once  for  all — in  what  sense 
and  manner  we  ahaU  see. 

Haring  sketched  this  outline  of  the  sacrificial  history, 
in  its  stages  of  progress  and  its  final  culmination,  we 
go  back  now  to  the  simple  first  stage  of  g^^  ^  ,,,^. 
the  liturgy,  and  look  into  the  scheme  of  /"■»« '***!■  »«""■. 
it,  inquiring  how  it  is  to  get  its  power  %  Not  by  the 
death  of  the  victim,  wo  have  seen ;  there  is  nothing 
said  of  the  death  aa  having  any  significance,  and  there 
is  really  not  care  enough  felt  for  it  to  give  it  any, 
Not  by  the  pain  of  the  victim  ;  nothing  ia  made  of 
that,  and  nothing  is  farther  off  from  the  worshippet'a 
thought,  than  to  have  so  much  as  a  serious  feeling 
about  it.  Not  by  the  aatisfactioa  for  sin,  or  the  satis- 
faction of  God's  justice  ;  nothing  is  said  either  of  satis- 
fiiction,  or  of  justice,  as  there  could  not  be  when  no- 
thing is  made  either  of  the  pain,  or  the  dying.  Not  by 
the  substitution  made  of  the  victim,  given  up  to  suffer 
in  the  worshipper's  place ;  for  if  nothing  Is  mode  of  the 
suffering  of  the  victim,  nothing  c<iidd*be  mode  of  a  sub- 
stitation  of  that  sufi'ering;     A  certain  symbolic  subati- 
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tution,  or  Hubatitulion  for  GigniGcance's  sake,  ia  made,f 
when  sins  are  coufeased  on  the  head  of  the  oSermg,  and 
juBt  the  eame  ia  made  ou  the  head  of  the  acape-goat, 
even  more  formally,  when  he  is  driven  off  aUve,  to  aig- 
nify  the  deportation  of  sin  ;  where,  of  oourae,  the  ajm- 
bolic  sign  is  all  and  the  goat  notMng — but  ^mply  a 
goat  feeding  elsewhere, 

Exdudiug  now  these  negatives,  the  question  returns, 
whence  comes  the  litiugio  value  and  power  of  tho 
eacrifice  oa  the  feeling  of  the  worshipper )  First  of  all 
there  is  a  certain  expense  and  pains-taking  incurred  by 
him,  inproviding  the  victim  and  in  making  a  journey, 
commonly  toilsome,  and  consuming  manyda^'  time  to 
get  his  offering  duly  made.  Secondly,  it  is  another 
matter  which  enters  the  more  deeply  into  his  feeling 
■  that  he  chooses  reverently  a  fine,  fair,  firat-bom  animal, 
that  he  may  ^ive  bis  best  to  God  and  that  which  he 
most  values.  Thirdly,  when  he  comes  to  the  altar, 
before  that  mysteriously  veiled,  invisible  recess  where 
Jehovah  dwells,  he  puts  his  hands  jai-the  _b§ad  of  the 
victim,  or  the  priest  does  it  for  bim,  and  confessea  bis 
^;  gomg  away  absolved,  as  one  made  clean.  Fourthly, 
it  contributes  immensely  to  the  power  and  impressive- 
nesB  of  the  transaction,  that  the  blood  which  figures  so 
largely  in  it,  sprinkled  and  poured  and  touched  upon 
this  and  that  place  to  sanctify  the  altar  and  the  priest, 
has  been  previously  invested  with  an  artificial  sacred- 
nesa  for  tbb  ver?  purpose.  No  one,  even  from  the 
earliest  beginnings  of  sacrifice,  has  been  permitted  to 
eat  blood,  and  Moses  re-enacts  the  law,  under  which  he 
mokes  it  even  a  capital  offence,  like  blasphemy  or  sacri- 
lege— "  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I 
have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  your  souls ;  for  it  is  the  blood  that  moketb 
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atonement  for  the  sonL"*  Not  that  the  life  thus 
offered,  the  life  made  sacred  and  mysterious  by  such 
associations  gathered  to  it,  carries  effect  by  ceasing  to 
live,  that  is,  by  death  symbolized  in  the  sprinkling  of 
it.  No,  it  gets  its  effect  as  being  life,  the  sacred, 
mystic,  new-creating  touch  of  life  ;  for  death  is  imdean- 
ness  itself — no  one  touches  a  dead  body  without  being 
made  unclean — but  the  blood  is  all  purifying;  "all 
things  are  by  the  law  purged  with  blood.'' 

Here  then  is  the  grand  terminal  of  all  sacrifice;  taken 
as  a  liturgy,  it  is  issued  in  a  making  clean ;  it  purges, 
washes,  sprinkles,  purifies,  sanctifies,  j^ ^^^  utou 
carries  away  pollution,  in  that  sense,  '««<»<*^ o^i'y- 
absolves  the  guilty.  Calling  it  a  making  of  atonement 
for  this,  or  that  place,  or  person,  it  is  in  the  result  a 
making  clean — "  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for 
her  and  she  shall  be  clean ; "  t  "  make  atonement  for 
the  house  and  it  shall  be  clean ;  *'  j:  ''  made  an  atone- 
ment for  them  to  cleanse  them.*'  §  The  effect  is  to  be 
lustral  simply.  The  worshipper  may  never  have 
thought  reflectively  on  his  inward  defilement,  but  when 
so  much  is  done  by  him  for  the  lustral  effect,  in  a 
manner  so  reverent,  when  he  has  been  touched  by  the 
sacred  blood  in  which  the  mystery  of  life  is  hid, 
followed  by  the  formula  that  pronounces  him  clean,  it 
will  be  strange  if  his  transactional  liturgy  has  not  sig- 
nified more  for  the  state  of  his  inward  man,  than  any 
prescribed  trial  and  testing  in  the  doctrines  of  words 
could  have  done,  at  his  stage  of  culture.  It  is  T017 
true  that  these  sacrifices  which  they  offered  year  by 
year  continually,  are  declared  by  an  apostle  ^  not  to 
make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect."     But  he  only 

•  Lev.  xyiL  11.  f  Lev.  xli.  8. 

X  Ley.  xiT.  53.  |  Namb.  tUL  21. 
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means  that  they  do  not  finish  out,  or  bring  1 
grace  to  an  end  ;  not  that  they  result  in  no  genuine 
fruits  of  character.  So  when  he  declarea  that  "  it  b 
not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  ahoold 
take  away  sins,"  he  doos  not  mean  that  no  one  finda 
a  true  remission  in  his  offering,  but  only  that  he 
wonts  another  still,  and  still  another,  while  Christ  is 
offered,  once  for  aO,  and  makes  a  complete  finality  of  . 
aocrifioe,  I 

In  what  sense  a  sacrifice  T— this  now  is  the  principal 
question  whose  answer  we  seek,  and  are  ready  to  give. 
.  .^  ^^^^  Here,  of  course,  all  the  exclusions  jUBt 
Chriii  if  a  weryfM.  made  are  to  be  repeated— His  paine 
have  no  value  as  pains,  or  His  dying  as  death  j  He 
does  not  satisfy  God's  justice  ;  He  is  not  legally  sub- 
stituted in  our  place.  There  was  nothing  of  this 
nature  in  the  Eacrifices  and,  when  He  becomes  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  there  ehould  not  be  in  His. 

A  good  proximate  and  genei-al  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, in  what  sense  a  sacrifice !  is  this  :  that  He 
Sot  a  titrmi  M-  fnlfilled.  the  analogy  of  the  andent 
cri&s  bui  mow.  sacrifice  ;  serving  like  uses,  only  in  % 
higher  key,  and  in  a  more  perfect  manner,  with,  at, 
more  complete  lustral  efiect.  It  has  been  a  queetioi^, 
much  discussed,  whether  Christ  is  a  literal,  or  figura- 
tive sacrifice,  and  the  latter  conception  has  bi 
peiled,  with  much  feeling,  partly  because  it  haa  been 
advocated  in  a  way  of  escaping  the  fact  of  any  saorifioe 
at  all,  and  partly  because  both  parties  fail  to  see  any 
very  aerioufi  meaning  left,  when  the  figurative  sense  is 
admitted.  On  one  side  he  is  just  a  figure  sacrifice, 
nothing  more.  On  the  other,  being  reduced  to  ibis, 
he  is  just  a  phantom  sacrifice,  and  that  is  nothing 
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at  all.  It  ia  not  perceived  that,  when  a  word  rises  out 
of  feet  in  the  physical  range,  to  be  the  fiied  name,  by 
figure,  of  something  ia  the  range  of  thought  nnd  spirit, 
it  obtains  a  meaning  as  much  fuller  and  more  solid  a& 
it  is  closer  akia  to  minil  Is  good,  taste  nothing  because 
it  is  not  the  literal  tasting  faculty  of  the  mouth  ?  Is 
a  good  heart  nothing  because  it  is  not  the  pumping 
otgan  of  the  body,  but  only  a  figure  derived  from  it  I 
Is  rectitude  nothing  because  it  is  only  a  figurative 
straightnesa,  and  not  a  literal  straight  line }  Is  in- 
tegrity  nothing  because  it  is  only  a  moral  wholeness 
and  not  the  veritable  integer  of  arithmetic  1  How 
visibly  does  the  figure,  as  figure,  rise  to  a  nobler  and 
more  real  meaning,  in  all  such,  examples ;  and  when 
we  find  that  human  language  is  underlaid  all  through, 
in  this  manner,  with  physical  images,  observing  their 
wondrous  fitness  to  serve  as  a  wording  for  all  that 
mind  can  think,  or  wish  to  eipress,  we  are  half  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  they  were  made  and  set  into 
nature  for  this  puipoae.  They  become  even  more  real 
as  figiu^s  than  they  are  as  facts,  and  there  is  no  so 
great  victory  for  any  truth,  or  subject  of  inteUigence, 
as  when  it  has  obtained  some  fit  analogon,  or  "  figure 
of  the  true,"  to  be  its  interpreter. 

Here,  accordingly,  it  was  that  God  displayed  His, 
stiU,  in  adjusting  the  forms  of  the  altar,  and  all  the 
solemn  ertemalities  of  the  ritual  ser-  ^  nownciatiir! 
vice.  They  were  not  only  to  be  a  /"rtttsoipei 
liturgy  for  the  time  then  present,  but  they  were  to 
prepare  new  bases  of  words  not  existing  in  nature,  and 
HO  a  new  nomenclature  of  figures  for  the  sacrifice  of 
His  Son.  And  it  took  even  many  oenturies  to  get  the 
figures  ready,  clothed  with  fit  associations,  wrought 
into  fit  impressions,  worn  into  use  and  finally  almost 
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into  disuse,  by  the  weary,  unaatisfied  feeling  that  is 
Lnlf  ready  and  longing  for  something  beyond  them, — 
all  this  it  required,  to  get  a  language  made  that  was 
at  all  competaat  to  express  the  perfectly  transcen- 
dental, supernatural,  otherwiee  never  imagined  or  con- 
ceired  fact  of  divine  suffering  and  vicarious  sacri£ce  in 
God.  Now  the  central  figure,  in  this  new  language 
for  the  cross,  is  sacrifice  ;  a  word  as  much  more  signi- 
ficant when  apphed  to  Christ,  than  when  applied  to 
tho  altar  ceremony,  as  the  Lamb  of  God  signifies  more 
than  a  lamb.  Other  words  and  images  come  along  in 
the  same  train,  which  also  belong  to  the  altar  and  the  j 
old  transactional  liturgy  of  the  temple,  and  Christ 
emerges  on  the  world  through  them  all,  as  by  a  kind 
of  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Himself  the  full  discovered 
love  and  vicariously  burdened  sorrow — the  cross  that 
was  hid  in  God's  nature  even  from  eternal  oges.  In 
jthis  view  He  does  not  begin  to  be  the  real  and  trae 

iBacrifice,    tiU  He   goes   above  all    the   hteraUtiea   of 

(sacrifice,  and  becomes  the  fulfilment  of  theh:  mean- 

t  ing  as  figures. 

However  this  may  be,  it  -is  sufficiently  pltun  that  He 
can  be  a  sacrifice,  only  under  conditions  of  analogy 
and  figurative   correspondence,   and   I 
MHdS^tVoM-  am  quite  certain   that  He  waa  nevei 
'"'"  conceived,  by  any  one,  to  be  a  literal 

sacrifice,  who  bad  not  somehow  confounded  the  dtA-j 
tinction  between  a  real  and  a  literal  sacrifice, 
a  sacrifice  in  much  the  same  sense  as  He  is  a  Lamb. 
He  is  not  offered  upon  any  altar,  not  slain  by  a  priest, 
not  biuned  with  fire.  He  is  not  offered  under  and  by 
the  law ;  but  against  even  the  decalogue  itself — by 

1  false  witness  and  murder.     He  dies 
tlie  priests  have  no  part  in  the  transaction, 
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conspirators  and  leaders  of  the  mob.  There  is  no 
absolution,  but  a  challenge  of  defiance  rather — "  His 
blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children/* 

In  this  exposition  a  certain  discoverable  analogy  is 
supposed,  between  what  was  done,  or  suffered  by 
Christ,  and  the  offering  of  victims  at 
the  altar.  But  there  is  no  shadow  of  rei^nSTfnX 
resemblance  in  the  external  facts  of  ^^^d??^  ^* 
Christ's  death,  unless  it  be  in  some 
slight  finger-marks  of  correspondence,  such  as  the 
evangelist  notes,  when  he  says,  "that  the  Scripture 
should  be  fulfilled — A  bone  of  Him  shall  not  be 
broken."  And  yet  there  is  such  a  deep-set,  grandly 
real,  and  wide-reaching  correspondence,  that  no  man, 
fresh  in  the  sentiments  of  the  altar,  could  well  miss  of 
it,  or  fail  to  be  strangely  impressed  by  it.  Here  is 
the  first-bom,  the  unblemished  beauty,  the  chaste 
Lamb  of  God — never  came  to  mortal  eyes  any  such 
perfect  one  before.  And  the  expense  He  makes,  under 
His  great  love-struggle  and  heavy  burden  of  feeling. 
His  Gethsemane  where  the  burden  presses  Him  down 
into  agony.  His  Calvary,  where,  in  His  unprotesting 
and  lamb-like  submission.  He  allows  Himself  to  be 
inmiolated  by  the  world's  wrath — ^what  will  any  one, 
seeing  all  this,  so  naturally  or  inevitably  call  it,  as 
His  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  His  blood  too, 
the  blood  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  blood  of  the 
upper  world  half  as  truly  as  of  this — ^when  it  touches 
and  stains  the  defiled  earth  of  the  planet,  what  so 
sacred  blood  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  and  the  lid  of 
the  mercy-seat,  did  any  devoutest  worshipper  9^  the 
altar  ever  see  sprinkled  for  his  cleansing  !  There  his 
sin  he  hoped  could  be  dissolved  away,  and  it  comforted 
his  conscience  that,  by  the  offering  of  something  sacred 
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aa  blood,  he  could  fitly  own  lua  defilemeat,  and  I 
such  tender  argument  ~win  tLo  needed  deansing.  But 
the  blood  of  Christ,  He  tliat  was  bom  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  He  that  wae  ImmaDucl — when  this  Eprinkles 
Calvary,  it  \&  to  him  as  if  some  touch  of  deansing  i« 
in  it  for  the  matter  itself  of  the  world  1  In  short,  ,1 
there  is  so  much  in  this  analogy,  and  it  ia  BO  affecting 
HO  profoundly  real,  that  no  worshipper  most  devout, 
before  the  altar,  having  onoe  seen  Christ — who  He  is, 
what  He  has  doue  by  His  cross,  and  the  glorious  offer- 
ing He  has  made  of  Himself  in  His  ministry  of  good^  J 
faithful  unto  death — who  will  not  turn  ws«^  i 
stinctively  to  Him,  saying,  "  no  more  altars,  goat^ 
or  lamba  ;  these  were  shadows  I  see  ;  now  hau  come 
the  substance.  This  is  my  sacrifice  and  here  i 
peace — the  blood  that  was  shed  for  the  r 
aina — thia  I  take  and  want  no  other." 

Aud  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  Christ  is  confinually-,1 
set  forth  la  the  Gospels  and  Epistles   of  the   Xew  \ 

Testament,  in  the  terras   of  sacrifice, 
~aer^ia  bmiwi  V  I'^'^uso  there  Is  SO  great  power  in  it 

wise  never  conceived  or  brought  down  to  mortal  ex- 
perience, that  God's  eternal  character  has  a  cross  in  it,  I 
a  sorrowing,  heavily  burdened  mercy  for  His  enemies  I 
a  winning  and  transforming  power,  which  it  is  evea 
their  new-creation  to  feeL  I  cannot  go  over  all  the 
sacrificial  terms  and  expressions  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment, or  even  the  veiy  deliberate  exposition  of  whole 
chapters  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  the 
correspondence,  or  analogy,  between  Christ  and  the 
ancient  sacrifices,  ia  carefully  traced.  I  will  only  say, 
in  general,  that  a  very  important  oversight,  in  respect 
to  all  the  altar  phrases  of  the  Gospel,  needs  to  be 
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corrected.  They  are  cited  to  prove  atonement  in  the 
eenae  of  aatis&ction,  or  of  &n  ofiering  made  to  recou- 
.  cile  God.  Hence  there  is  nothing  made  of  the  lustral 
figwes,  that  ahnost  always  go  along  with  them ; 
which,  if  they  Lad  any  meaning  given  them,  would 
oonduct  the  mind  Btraight  in  upon  the  conclusion, 
that  Christ  is  offered,  not  to  satisfy  God,  but  to  take 
away  sin,  to  cleanse,  purify,  make  alive  and  holy,  the 
moral  etate  of  sinners. 

Sometimes  and  not  seldom  the  lustra]  figures  them- 
selves, the  very  object  of  which,  under  the  old  ritual, 
waa  to  conduct  the  worshipper's  mind  ^f,.^^^  ,^  ;,, 
into  a  fit  conception  of  the  result  pro-  •Scryiturt  lui*. 
paring  in  his  sacriBce,  are  taken  just  tta  if  they  only 
meant,  by  the  cleansing  they  speak  of  in  a  New  Testa- 
ment use,  that  God  is  bo  far  reconciled  by  due  satisfac- 
tion, that  He  may  pass  trausgreaaors  now  as  being  cleau, 
when  they  are  not  They  are  sprinkled,  waahod,  purged, 
ptirified,  cleansed,  in  the  sense  that  for  Christ's  sake 
they  are  admitted  to  be  so,  when  they  are  not !  And 
80  the  proof  testa  of  satisfaction  ore  multiplied  with 
great  fecility.  Let  any  one  gather  up  all  the  nlluaiona 
made  la  the  New  Testament  to  the  altar  sociificea, 
noting  carefully  those  which  look  towards  a  lustra! 
and  tranaforroing  effect  on  men,  aa  distiuguiahed  from 
those  which  clearly  and  positively  refer  to  an  efiect  on 
God,  and  he  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  the 
doctrine  of  judicial  aatisfactton  has  engulfed,  as  by 
a  maelstrom  sweep,  every  most  unwilling  thing  that 
has  come  in  its  way.  Probably  nine-teaths  at  least  of 
the  proof  texts  of  the  New  Testament,  under  figurea 
taken  from  the  altar,  make  the  saorilice  of  Christ  a 
plainly  lustral  offering  in  ita  effect,  while  the  other 
teuth  as  plainly  stop  short  of  any  reconciling  effect  on 
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God.  And  yet  they  have  so  long  been  read  in  a 
different  way,  that  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  forced 
meaning  put  upon  tlieni.  Suuh  a  fact  cannot  be 
verified,  without  going  into  a  general  canvaa  of  the 
teits,  which  ia  here  impossible.  I  can  only  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  adding  as  examples  just  a  few  of 
the  principal  testa,  which  it  will  be  seen,  without  a 
word  of  comment,  bear  the  lustral  meaning,  or  the 
expectation  of  a  cleansing,  sin-removing,  life-giring, 
effect,  on  their  faces. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  ton 
of  the  world.* 

In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward  us, 
because  that  God  sent  His  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
world  that  we  might  live  through  Him.t 

The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  oleanseth  us  from 
all  sin  { 

Who  His  own  self  bare  our  Bins,  in  His  own  body  on 
the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sin,  should  live  unto 
righteousness  ;  by  whose  stripes  ye  are  healed.  § 

How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
through  the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  Himself,  without 
spot,  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to 
serve  the  living  God.  || 

Having  therefore,  brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into 
the  holiest  by  the  blood,  of  Jesus,  •  •  •  Let  na 
draw  near,  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith, 
having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  oonsoienoe, 
and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water.f 

And  having  made  peace,  through  the  blood  of  Hi 
cross,  by  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  Himself;  by 
Him  I  say,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth,  t 
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in  heaven.  And  you  that  were  sometime  alienated  and 
enemies  in  your  minds  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath 
He  reconciled,  in  the  body  of  His  flesh  through  death, 
to  present  you  holy,  unblamable,  and  unreprovable  in 
His  sight* 

Unto  Him  that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins 
in  His  own  blood.t 

The  charlatanism  of  interpretation — it  is  really  one  I 
of  the  saddest  chapters  of  our  Christian  history !  And 
what  a  revelation  of  it  have  these  poor  texts  to  give, 
when  released  from  their  long  captivity,  and  allowed  to 
simply  speak  for  themselves ! — ^testifying,  all,  with  glad 
consent,  that  Christ  is  our  sacrifice,  for  the  taking  away 
of  our  sin,  our  quickening  unto  life,  our  cleansing  and 
spiritual  reconciliation  with  God. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  figures  generated  casu- 
ally, outside  of  the  ritual ;  partly  judicial,  partly  poli- 
tical and  historical,  partly  commercial,  and  partly  natu- 
ral The  footing  already  gained  by  what  we  have 
shown  respecting  the  divinely  contrived  symbols  of  the 
altar,  makes  it  imnecessary  to  devote  a  distinct  chapter 
to  their  consideration.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
them  a  brief  supplementary  notice  here. 

The  first  class,  the  judicial,  or  seemingly  judicial, 

appears  abimdantly  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah 

"  stricken,  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted ;"       ^^    jwditiax 
"wounded    for    our    transgi-essions ;"    fiinf^ru, 
"  bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;"  "the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  Him;"  "  by  His  stripes  we  are  healed  ;" 
"for  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  He  stricken ;" 
"  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him."     These  are  all 

*  Col.  i.  20-2.  t  Eey.  i.  5. 
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figures  that  refer,  more  or  lesB  dearly,  to  judicial  and 
penal  prooesaeB ;  aa  if  Christ,  the  aubject,  were  somehow 
punitively  handled  in  our  place.  But  the  whole  chap- 
ter, it  will  be  observed,  is  from  the  point  of  gratitude, 
or  holy  ascription,  after  the  offering  ia  made.  It  is  the  i 
witness  of  a  tender  confession,  not  a  prophesy,  save  in  ] 
that  form.  And  what  ia  more  natural  than  for  a  soul 
delivered  of  its  cutgc,  its  retributive  woes,  its  penal 
bondage,  and  heaving  in  great  sentiments  of  praise  and 
holy  ascription  to  its  deliverer,  to  represent  Him,  in 
His  suffering  goodness,  as  having  taken  upon  Himself 
the  very  pains  and  dues  of  justice  He  has  removedl 
"  Did  He  not  boar  my  punishment  1  did  He  not  bleed 
under  my  stripes  t  was  not  my  chastisement  upon  Him| 
was  He  not  smitten  of  God  in  judgments  that  were  I 
falling  on  me?"  And  yet  every  one  who  makes  thia 
oonfession  will  know  that  he  means  this  only  as  in 
figure,  to  express  his  tender  acknowledgment,  and  no- 
thing will  be  farther  off  from  his  thought  than  to  ima- 
gine that  he  was  literally  asserting  the  punishment  of 
his  deliverer.* 

Besides  we  have,  here  and  there,  a  mark  put  in  which 
indicates  moral  effect,  and  turns  the  meaning  quite 
away  &om  the  understanding  of  a  literal  pimishment ; 
as  for  example  in  the  "peace"  that  follows  chaatiae- 
ment,  and  the  healing  that  follows  the  stripes — "  with 
His  stripes  we  are  healed."  Furthermore,  it  would  be 
a  plain  abuse  of  Scripture  to  set  one  class  of  figures,  in 
regard  to  a  given  subject,  clashing  with  another ;  and 
still  more  to  set  the  mere  chance  symbols  of  a  subject 
directly  ^^nst  the  d'cliborately  contrived  symbols 
dforit.     If,  then,  we  find  the  altar  symbols  look- 
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effect,  itiese  casual  Bymbola  ana  all  othera  of  the 
general  nature  ought  surely  not  to  be  taken  as  looking 
towards  an  effect  purely  judicial  and  penaL 

And  there  is  Btill  lesa  reason  for  this,  in  the  fact  that 
Christ,  doing  all  for  moral  effect,  did  actually  bear,  aa 
we  have  fully  shown,  the  corporate  curee  and  penal 
disorder  of  the  world,  in  a  way  of  renewing  it ;  a 
fact  in  which  all  such  judicial  figures  are  sufficiently 
met,  though  the  curse  was  in  ao  Beuse  penal  as  against 
Him. 

The  political  and  historical  figures  are  such  as  grew 
out  of  the  release  of  captives  token  in  war.  Thus  we 
have  "redemption,"  as  a  figure  derived  PBi<tieai<a\Aiii*- 
from  the  buying  back  of  captj-ves ;  and  ""^Jf?"™- 
"  ransom,"  as  the  sum  advanced  for  that  object.  Thus 
Chriflt,  in  offering  Himself  for  our  deliverance,  became 
our  redemption,  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  us,  or  more 
briefly  gave  Himself  for  us.  Where,  of  course,  the  main 
idea  signified,  is  our  moral  and  spiritual  emancipation 
from  the  bondage  of  evil ;  a  result  in  the  nature  of 
moral  effect,  wholly  coincident  with  the  lustral  figures 
of  the  ritual. 

The  commercial  figures  are  to  the  same  effect — 
"  bonght  with  a  price  "  ;  "  purchased  with  his  blood ;" 
"  forgive  us  our  debts."  Whole  theo-  -p^,  »minircwj 
riea  of  atonement  have  been  based  on  ■**'"™ 
each  of  these  analogies,  and  all  the  other  symbola  of  the 
New  Testament  have  been  compelled,  how  often,  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  regulative  fores  of  these  analo- 
gies, taken  virtually  as  the  literalities  of  the  question. 
A  much  truer  and  freer  meanuig  would  be  assigned 
with  as  much  greater  diguitj',  uid  requires  not  even  to 
be  stated. 
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The  natural  figures  are  Bucfa  aa  death  and  life,  "  re- 
concUed  by  the  death  ;"  "  saved  by  His  life ;"  "  tasted 
i»,«.h.™i(j,^.  death  for  every  man;"  "Christ  who  is 
ntteaiujV"™.  our  hfe."  In  all  these  figures,  which 
are  multiplied  in  a  hundred  shapes,  and  set  in  a  hun- 
dred diverse  comliiuations,  moral  effect  is  the  always 
present  aad,  in  fact,  only  constant  matter  intended. 

I  will  not  pursue  this  exposition  farther ;  for  the 

reason  that  there  is  plainly  no  necessity  for  it     Tjie 

/  general  conclusion  is,  that  all  the  Scripttire  aymbola 

I  coincide,  aa  nearly  aa  may  be,  in  the  one  ruling  ooq- 

[»ption.  tiiat  Christ  is  here  in  the  world  to  be  a  [ 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ATONEMENT,   PROPITIATION,   AND  EXPIATION. 

In  the  preyious  chapter,  a  careful  inyestigation  was 
made  of  the  use  or  purpose  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  and 
rites  of  blood,  and  the  endeavour  was,  to  find  by  what 
means,  or  m  what  sense,  Christ  is  called  a  sacrifice,  and 
is  represented  as  accomplishing  so  much  by  £Qs  blood. 
In  thiis  investigation  I  passed  over  certain  much  dis- 
puted points  in  the  institution  and  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  sacrifice,  that,  in  settling  first  the  more  positive 
questions  of  practical  use  and  meaning,  we  might  not 
be  distracted,  or  confused,  by  multiplicities  too  nume- 
rous to  allow  the  distinct  settlement  of  anything.  We 
come  now  to  the  much  debated  and  difficult  questions 
that  range  under  the  words  atonement,  expiation,  propir 
ticUion.  These  are  words  pertaining  secondarily  to 
sacrifice,  or  to  the  effects  of  sacrifice,  and  are  commonly 
set  in  such  prominence,  as  to  be  words  of  principal 
figure,  not  only  in  the  doctrine,  but  also  in  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Cross.  Our  investigation,  therefore,  of  sacri- 
fices .and  the  Christian  sacrifice  will  not  be  complete, 
or  satisfactory,  till  these  ruling  words  and  ideas  are 
ventilated  by  a  careful  discussion. 

As  regards  the  words  themselves,  it  may  be  well  to 
note,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  English  word  atonement 
is  entirely  an  Old  Testament  word,  not  occurring  at  all 
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in  the  translation  of  the  New,  eicept  in  a  single  in- 
BtancG  ;  *  where  it  is  given  as  the  translation  of  a  word 
that  is  twice  translated  reconciliation,  in 
ciSi^iJ7'*"jii'we-  ^^^  previous  verse,  and  in  every  other 
Mil  and  iVojntia-  pj^^g  ^  jjjg  New  Testament  is  trans- 
lated reconciliation.  And  yet  the  devia- 
tion in  this  particular  instance  ia  less  remarkable, 
because  the  English  word  atonement,  at  the  time  when 
the  Scriptures  were  translated,  meant  to  reconcile,  that 
is,  to  af-<me.  And  it  ia  in  this  sense  of  making  recon- 
cilement, putting-at-one,  that  the  word  is  so  often  used 
in  the  Old  Testament.  There,  however,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  literal  translation  or  transfer  of  the  Hebrew 
word  in  its  own  type,  as  a  new,  though  very  good  and 
proper  construction,  put  in  its  place.  The  Hebrew 
word  b  cover,  the  very  same  root  from  which  ovCr  Eng- 
lish word  cover  is  derived.  Thua  where  we  read  so 
often,  "  he  shall  make  atonement  for  you,"  "  scape-goat 
to  make  atonement,"  and  the  like,  it  means  the  same 
thing  as  to  make  an-cover,  that  is,  reconciliation  ;  the 
conception  being,  that  sin  is  thereby  covered  up,  hidden 
from  sight  or  memory,  Exactly  the  same  thing  ia 
meant,  when,  using  a  different  figure,  it  is  said  to  be 
purged,  cleansed,  taken  away.  When  the  traiisgresaor 
is  said  to  be  atoned  or  reconciled,  the  being  covered 
is  taken  subjectively  in  the  same  way  ;  as  if  something 
had  come  upon  him  to  change  liis  unclean  state- 
and  make  him  ceremoniaUy,  or,  it  may  be,  spiritually, 
pure. 

But  the  subject  thus  atoned  is  not  only  covered  or 
cleansed  in  himself,  but  he  is  figured  as  being  put  in  a 
new  relation  with  God,  and  God  with  him  ;  and  it  is  as 
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if  God  were  somehow  chaBged  towards  him — newly  in 
dined,  mitigated,  propitiated  or  made  propitious.  It 
resulted  accordingly,  that  the  Hebrew  word  to  cover  was 
Teiy  frequently  translated  in  the  Greek  Septuagint,  by 
a  word  that  signifies  to  propitiate  or  Tnaike  propifiatton. 
And  the  same  word  occurs,  in  six  instances  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  under  three  grammatio  forms  ;  where 
it  is  translated,  three  times,  "  propitiation  ;''  once,  "to 
make  reconciliation  ;"  once,  "  be  merciful ;"  and  once, 
"mercy-seat;"  the  three  latter  examples  having,  of 
course,  their  fair  equivalents,  in  the  phrases,  "  make 
propitiation,"  "be  propitious,"  and  "seat  of  propitia- 

We  have  then,  two  ruling  conceptions  of  sacrifice, 
connected  with,  or  resulting  from,  the  figure  of  a  sin 
cover ;  one  representing  the  effect  in  us, 
and  the  other  an  effect  in  God  as  re-  mi™i™f«i  1*™ 
lated  to  us — reconoihation  [at-one-ment],  p""^' 
and  propitiation.  I  shall  recur  to  them  again,  at  the 
cloee  of  the  chapter,  to  settle  more  esactlj  their  rela- 
tive import,  when  apphed  to  the  Christian  sacrifice- 
Meantime,  another  very  weighty  matter  demands  our 
careful  attention ;  viz.,  the  question  of  expiation. 

Both  these  terms,  atonement  and  propitiation,  are 
turned  from  their  true  meaning,  in  our  common  uses, 
by  the  false  idea  of  expiation  asaociated  with  them,  or 
entered  theologically  into  them.  To  atone  is  do  more 
to  reconcile,  that  is  to  restore  and  make  clean,  but  it  is 
made  to  mean  the  answering  for  siu,  maktog  amends 
for  it,  by  offering  expiatory  pains  to  obtain  the  dia- 
cbarge  of  it.  Propitiation  is  made  in  the  same  way,  to 
signify  the  placation  of  God,  by  a  contribution  of  pains 
and  expiatory  eufferinga.  We  cannot  therefore  recover 
the  two  words,  atonement  and  propitiation,  to  their 
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true  meaning,  without  going  into  a  deliberate  and  oare- 
ful  investigation  of  the  falae  element  by  which  they  are 
corrupted. 

The  word  espiation  doea  not  onceoconr  ia  the  Scrip- 
ture. The  idea,  is  classical,  not  scriptural  at  all,  but 
the  word  has  been  ahding  into  use  by  the 
if^'o/i**  Scrip"  Christian  disciples  and  teachers,  andget- 
e/oMiet  "^  "^  '*'  ''"S  itself  accepted  interchangeably  for 
such  aa  belong  to  the  Sci'ipture,  till  it 
has  Qome  to  be  even  a  considerable  test  of  orthodoxy. 
I  do  not  object  to  it,  however,  becauso  of  its  origin,  but 
because  of  its  incurable  falsity.  A  new  word  applied 
to  Christian  subjects  is  uot,  of  course,  to  be  condemned, 
because  it  ia  new.  Neither  is  a  pagan  word  to  be 
always  cast  out  But  a  word  both  new  and  pagiui, 
made  staple  as  in  applica,tioii  to  an  old,  divinely  ordered, 
Btaple  institution  of  Scripture,  like  that  of  sacrifice, 
muet  be  admitted,  I  think,  to  wear  a  suspicious  look. 
It  should  certainly  have  been  carefully  questioned, 
before  it  was  baptized  into  the  faith,  as  I  very  much 
fear  it  was  not. 

But  the  baptism  is  passed  and  we  have  the  word  iipon 
us.  The  only  matter  left  us  for  inquiry  therefore, 
relates  to  ideas  tbemaelres,  and  I  propose,  that  I  may 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  subject,  three  ques- 
tions,— 

I.  What  is  expiation  T 

II.  Is  it  credible  aa  a  fact  under  the  divine  govern' 
ment  T 

III.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  expiation  supposed 
in  the  Scripture  sacrifices  ? 


I 


I.  What  ia  expiation )     It  does  not,  I  answer,  sii 


ppoaed       ^1 
simply       ^1 
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signify  the  fact  that  God  is  propitiated,  but  it  brings 
in  the  pagan,  or  Latin  idea  (for  it  is  a  Latin  word,)  that 
the  saorifioe  offered  softens  God,  or 
assumes  the  anger  of  God,  as  being  ion^c^b!,'i™i 
an  evil,  or  pain,  contributed  to  Hia  """"'i'™"^- 
offended  feeling.  That  Christ  has  fulfilled  a  misaioa  of 
Bacrifioe,  and  become  a  reconciling  power  on  hniuan 
character,  hoa  been  abundantly  shown.  And  this 
change  thus  wrought  in  men,  we  shall  also  see,  is  the 
condition  of  a  different  relationship  on  the  part  of  God. 
But  an  expiatory  sacrifice  proposes  a  eettleinent  with 
God  on  a  different  footing ;  viz.,  that  God  is  to  be  pro- 
pitiated, or  gained  over  to  a  new  relationship,  by  very 
different  means.  The  distinctiTe  idea  of  espiation  is 
that  God  is  to  have  an  evil  given  Him  by  consent,  for 
an  evil  due  by  retribution.  It  throws  in  before  God 
or  the  godfl  some  deprecatory  evil,  in  the  expectation 
that  the  wrath  may  be  softened  or  averted  by  it.  The 
power  of  the  espiation  de]>endB  not  on  the  sentiments, 
or  repentances,  or  pious  intentiooa  connected  with  it, 
but  entirely  on  the  voluntaiy  daniago  incurred  in  it. 
According  to  the  Latin  idea,  "  T>i\»  violatii  expiatio 
debetur" — when  the  gods  are  wronged,  eipiation  is  their 
due — and  the  understanding  is  that,  when  the  wrong- 
doers fall  to  punishing  themselves  in  great  losses,  it 
mitigates  the  wrath  of  the  gods  and  turns  them  to  the 
aide  of  fevour. 

Now  it  is  in  this  particular  idea  of  expiation,  the 
^ving  an  evil  to  the  gods,  to  obtain  a  release  for  other 
evils  apprehended  or  actually  felt,  that 
the  sacrifices  of  all  the  heathen  nations  Hm^'oi'j^h 
were  radically  distinguished  from  the  ™ 
Jewish  or  Scripture  sacrifices.  And  the  pagan  religions 
were  corruptions  plainly  enough,  in  this  view,  of  the 
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oi'igma.1,  ante-Mosaic,  antQ-Jowish  eidttm  superatitione  of 
degenerate  brood,  bucTi  as  guilt,  and  feav,  and  the 
Bpurious  motherhood  of  ignorance,  have  it  for  their 
law  to  propagata  Ab  repentance  eettles  into  penance 
under  this  regtmen  of  superstition,  eo  the  sacrificeB  set- 
tled into  expiations  under  the  same.  And  the  process 
only  went  a  little  farther,  when  they  fell,  aa  they  did 
the  pagan  world  over,  into  the  practice  of  human 
ficea  ;  for  since  the  gods  were  to  be  gained  by  expiatory 
evils,  the  greater  the  evil  the  more  sure  the  favour 
and  therefore  they  sometimea  offered  their  captive^ 
sometimes  tbeir  sona  and  daughters,  aometimea  their 
kinga'  sona,  and  sometimes  even  their  kinga  and  queens 
themselves  j  believing  that  in  ao  other  manner  could, 
they  sufficiently  placate  their  envious  and  bloody  deitiea, 
Expiation  figured  in  this  manner;  not  as  a  merely  casual 
and  occasionaJ  part  of  religion,  but  as  being  very  nearly 
the  same  thiug  aa  religion  itself.  For  aa  even  Tacitus 
could  say,  that  "  the  gods  interfere  in  human  concern^ 
bnt  to  punish,"  what  could  they  think  of  doing,  in  re- 
li^on,  but  to  expiate  %  The  olaaaic  and  all  pagEiu  sen- 
timeots  of  worship,  being  thus  corrupted  by  the  false 
element  or  infusion  of  expiation,  the  later  Jewish  com- 
mentators and  Christian  theologians  finally  took  up  the 
conception,  laying  claim  to  it  as  a  worthy  and  genuine 
property  in  all  sacrifices,  whether  those  of  the  law,  or 
even  the  great  sacrifice  of  tbe  Gospel  itself.  And  now 
there  ia  nothing  more  devoutly  asserted,  or  more  reve- 
rently believed,  than  onr  eaaentia!  need  of  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  and  the  fact  that  such  a  sacrifice  ia  made  for 
our  salvation,  in  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  a  matter  of  justice  I  gladly  admit,  and,  for  the 
honour  of  the  Gospel,  I  should  even  like  to  make  the 
a  broader  still,  that  the  advocates  of  Christian 
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expiation  do  not  define  it  in  the  terma  I  have  given. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  drawn  their  thoughts  to 
any  point  close  enough  to  yield  a  defini- 
tion, but  only  understand,  in  general,  .i^iw,  j/'^mJ^- 
that  when  they  apeak  of  espiation,  they  "°° 
mean  a  bloody  eacrifice.  And  yet  they  do  mean,  if  we 
take  their  whole  mental  content,  aomething  more  ;  viz., 
just  what  I  have  described.  How  we  commonly  use 
the  term  in  other  matters  than  religion,  may  be  seen, 
for  example,  when  we  say  of  a  mnrderer  who  has  been 
executed,  that  he  has  expiated  his  crime ;  or  of  any 
one  who  has  done  a  dishonourable  deed,  that  the  shame 
in  which  he  lives,  is  the  bitter  expiation  of  his  fault. 
We  always  show,  in  such  modes  of  speaking,  that  the 
matter  of  the  expiation  is  conceived  to  be  an  evil,  a 
pain,  a  loss.  And  our  religious  imprcBaionH  are  cast  in 
the  same  mould.  Wo  never  speak  of  good  deeds,  or 
sentiments,  or  sacTifices  of  love,  as  expiations.  Nothing 
is  expiatory  that  does  not  turn  upon  the  fact  of 
damage,  or  pain,  or  aelf-punlahment.  Neither  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  discovering,  from  the  manner  iu  which 
theologians  speak  of  expiation,  that  they  think  of  God 
as  having  some  evU,  or  pain,  or  naked  suffering  offered 
Him  for  sin,  and  that,  on  account  of  such  offering.  He 
may  release  the  evil,  or  pain,  or  suffering  Hia  unsatisfied 
wrath  would  otherwise  exact  Thus,  taking  the  mild- 
est form  of  superstition,  it  will  be  maintained  that 
Qod's  wrath  is  to  be  averted  by  sacrifice  ;  that  is  by 
something  given  to  wrath,  that  is  wrath's  proper  food ; 
which  can  of  course  be  nothing  but  some  kind  of  pain, 
or  evU.  Sometimea  the  expiation  will  be  conceived 
nnder  moral  conditiona,  as  a  transaction  before  God's 
justice  ;  the  assumption  being  that,  as  God  is  just.  He 
must,  of  course,  lay  upon  wroag  doing  exactly  the  evil 
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or  pain  it  deserves,  and  can  only  release  it  by  havii^  ■ 
other  pain  given  Him  in  direot  Bubstitution.  Some- 
times it  will  be  concoiTed  that  God  is  maintaining  a 
good  law  for  the  worldj  which  He  can  do  only  by  an- 
nexing evils,  in  a  way  of  penalty,  that  fully  express  His 
abhorrence  of  sin,  and  that  such  evils  can  be  released 
only  by  giving  Him  others,  in  which  He  may  express 
the  same  abhorrence.  But  in  all  these  varieties  we 
have  plainly  enough  the  common  element  of  expiation  ; 
viz.,  on  evil  given  for  sin,  which  is  to  avail  as  being  an 
evil  It  is  not  conceived,  as  in  the  Scripture  saorifioe, 
that  the  sinning  man  ia  to  come  bringing  the  dioiceat, 
most  beautiful  lamb  of  his  flock,  that,  in  ofTering  h,  ha 
may  express,  and  in  expressing  feel,  something  which 
God  wants  him  to  feel,  and  for  his  own  benefit  show ; 
hut  the  pagan  idea  prevails  ;  the  sacrifice,  it  is  claimed, 
must  be  an  expiation — some  evil  brought,  that  is  to 
work  on  God  by  deprecation,  or  self-punishment,  or 
painful  loss.  Nor  does  the  moral  absurdity  of  putting 
any  such  heathenish  construction  on  the  Scripture 
sacrifices  deter  at  all  from  doing  it  Still,  as  there  is 
sin,  there  mnat  be  expiation,  and  that  is  made,  not  by 
offering  up  a  chUd,  or  a  magistrate,  but  by  the  property 
loss  of  a  sheep — felt  as  a  great  evil,  or  pain,  by  the 
soul !  A  kind  of  expiation  more  fit  to  kindle  (Sod's 
wrath  than  to  soften  It ;  for  the  more  it  ia  felt  as  an 
evil  the  meaner  and  more  heartless  the  sacrifice. 


Having  distinguished  in  this  manner,  what  an  expia- 
tion ia,  wo  proceed  to  enquire — 

II.  Whether  expiations  for  sins,  taken  as  defined, 
are  admissihle  under  the  divine  government ! 

And  here  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  nothing  can 
be  oABerted  under  the  nord,  which  ia  worthy  of  respect 
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and  acceptance.  Thus  if  a  sinner  of  mankind,  oppressed 
^ith  a  sense  of  inward  ill- desert  and  shame,  should  seek 
out  voluntarily  some  mode  of  expense,  or  pains-taking, 
in  which,  considered  as  a  punishment  of  himself,  he 
might  prove  and  express,  and,  by  expression,  exercise 
a  clean  repentance  before  God,  and,  doing  To»ahu  good 
this,  should  call  it  making  expiation  for  •^o/expiaium. 
his  sin,  God  might  properly  enough  accept  his  unen- 
lightened sacrifice ;  not  however  because  of  the  evil 
brought  Him  in  it,  but  because  the  guilty  sufferer  came 
thus,  trying  honestly  to  trample  his  sins  and  put  God 
in  the  right  concerning  them.  Such  uses  of  the  word 
are  admissible,  but  in  the  sense  of  expiation  above 
defined,  the  sense  which  belongs  to  it  whenever  we 
speak  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  ^ere  giving  God  an  evil 
not  deserved,  we  expect  Him  to  be  placated  in  regard 
to  an  evil  deserved, — in  such  a  sense  expiation  has 
no  dbaracter  that  makes  it  approvable  by  intelligence, 
or  endurable  by  a  true  sentiment  of  God's  worth  and 
justice. 

If  it  is  a  mere  feeling  in  God  which  is  to  be  placated 
by  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  then  we  have  to  ask,  is  God 
such  a  being  that,  having  a  good  mortgage  title  to  pain 
or  suffering  as  against  an  offender.  He  will  never  let 
go  the  title  till  He  gets  the  pain — ^if  not  from  him, 
then  from  some  other  ?  Such  a  conception  of  God  is 
simply  shocking.* 

*  Not  even  Br.  Magee,  when  ftssertdng  expiation,  will  allow  that 
God  is  made  placable  by  it,  insisting  that  He  amply  appoints  it 
*'as  the  means  by  which  to  bestow  forgiveness."  And  when  it  is 
urged  that  the  expiation  can  have  no  use  **  but  to  appease  a  Being 
who  otherwise  would  not  forgive  us,"  he  takes  shelter  under  his 
ignorance,  from  a  conclusion  so  revolting,  and  answers — "  I  know 
not,  nor  does  it  concern  me  to  know,  in  wJuU  manner  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  is  connected  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins.** — (YoL  L, 
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But  tbo  title  to  pnm,  as  againet  ofiendere,  it  will  be ! 
said  is  simply  what  is  demutided  of  thorn  by  justice, 
and  what  He,  as  the  eternal  guardian  of 
juKKioremuinoii  justice,  IS  as  truly  bound  to  inflict,  aa 
'"**'■  they  to  suffer.     God  therefore  has 

option,  He  cannot  release  the  foredoomed  evils 
save  as  they  are  substituted  by  compensative  evil 
But  suppose  it  to  be  eo,  and  that  God,  as  ruler  of 
world,  is  bound  to  dy  by  every  mao  just  as  he  dcaervea.! 
What  means  this  iiifieaible  adherence  to  the  point  of 
desert,  when,  by  the  supposition,  He  ia  going  to  aocept, 
in  espiation,  an  evil  not  deserved  1  He  is  going,  in 
fact,  to  overturn  all  relations  of  desert,  by  taking  pains 
not  deserved,  to  release  pains  that  are.  Is  this  justice  \ 
or  is  it  the  most  complete  and  solemn  abnegation  pos- 
sible of  justice  1  To  get  a  pain  out  of  somebody,  is  not 
juatice ;  nothing  answers  to  that  name,  but  the  tnesor^ 
able,  undivertible,  straight-airaed  process  of  execution 
against  the  person  of  the  wrong-doer  iiimself 

So  of  punishment,  regarded  as  the  penalty  ord^ued 
for  the  enforoement  of  law,  necessary  to  be  enforced  for 
the  honour  and  due  authority  of  law.  Doubtleaa  if 
something  better  can  be  done,  in  given  circumstancaB, 
than  to  literally  esecute  the  penalty,  something  that 
will  keep  the  law  on  foot,  clothe  it  with  still  higher 
authority,  and  make  the  dread  of  its  penalty  felt  aa 
being  even  more  immiiDent  than  before,  a  qualification 
of  vindicatoiy  justice  so  prepared  will  do  no  harm. 
But  to  remit  a  punishment  or  pain  deserved,  in  conm- 
deration  of  a  similar  punishment  or  pain  not  deserved, 

p.  19.)     When  howeTsr  the  cnsla  of  the  SirgnmeDt,  st  tfais  poin^  ia 
gone  hy,  he  cecoTers  from  hla  ignorsnoa  »nd.  is  able  to  aaserl  very 
poait'iTclj  that  the  juetice  of  QoJ  ia  satisfied  b;  the  sacrifioe 
eipUtioa. 
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accepted  by  an  innocent  party,  bo  far  from  being  any 
due  support  of  law,  is  the  worat  possible  mockery  of  it 
It  belongs  to  the  Tciy  idea  of  punishment,  that  it  fall 
on  ^he  transgressor  himself,  not  on  any  other,  even 
though  he  be  willing  to  receive  it.  The  law  reads  "do 
this  or  thou  ahaJt  die,*  noi  *'  do  this  or  somebody  shall 
die."  A  fine,  or  a  debt,  may  be  paid  by  anybody  j  but 
it  sticks  immovably  to  the  wrong  doer,  and 
Lutatiou,  expiatrohT'or'TranBfer  of  places  can 
remove  it  ^ 

In  the  story  of  Zaleucus  often  referred  to  as  an  illus- 
tration, nothing  is  shown  but  a  very  sorry  fraud  prac- 
tised on  the  law.  The  father  finding  his 
son  guilty  of  a  crime,  whose  prescribed  '"^^  "*"■ 
penalty  in  the  law  is  that  the  malefactor  shall  have  his 
eyes  put  out,  contrives  to  get  off  his  son  with  the  loss  of 
one  eye,  by  consenting,  in  a  moat  fond  paternity,  to  lose 
one  of  his  own  eyes,  in  substitution  for  the  other.  But 
the  law  did  not  require,  for  its  penalty,  the  loss  of 
two  eyes ;  it  required  the  putting  out  of  the  two  eyes  of 
the  transgressor;  that  is,  that  Ls  be  reduced  to  blindness 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  After  all,  this  old  historic  myth, 
so  often  celebrated  as  an  example  of  rigid  and  impartial 
justice,  is  only  an  example  of  bad  law,  or  of  a  very  ten- 
derly parental  sophistry  enacted  for  the  evasion  of  law. 

Much  better  and  more  sohdly  true  to  law  is  Crom- 
well's answer  in  the  case  of  George  Fox.  The  facts  are 
given  by  Fox  himself  in  his  Journal.*  cvimiikW  and 
He  was  lying  in  piison,  at  the  time,  in  Omrj'/'M, 
a  basement  pit,  inexpressibly  filthy,  called  Doomadale. 
And  he  says  :  "  While  I  waa  in  prison  in  Lancaster,  a 
fiiend  went  to  Oliver  Cromwell  and  offered  himself, 


*  Foi'a  Jourral,  Qlaagnw  -lUtioii,  ] 
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body  for  body,  to  lie  in  Doomsdale  in  my  stead,  if  be 
would  take  bim  and  let  me  have  liberty.  Wbicb  thing 
so  struck  him  that  he  said  to  bis  great  menand  council, 
'  which  of  you  would  do  as  muob  for  me,  if  I  were  in 
the  same  condition  % '  And  though  he  did  not  accept 
of  tbe  friend's  offer,  but  said  be  could  not  do  it,  for 
that  it  weu  contrary  to  law,  yet  the  truth  thereby  came 
mightily  over  him." 

It  might  also  be  urged  that,  if  expiation  were  a 
more  feasible  and  better  element  than  it  is,  not  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  of  God,  not  incom- 
ikeH,  "(m'hHiii  '»■  patible  with  first  principles  of  justice 
^"°"™-  not  a  way  of  compensating  law  that 

takes  away  its  most  essential,  highest  moral  attribute 
OS  law  ;  viz.,  the  unalterable  personality  of  its  dietri- 
butions— if,  in  all  these  respects,  it  were  a  morally 
admissible  and  even  wholesome  conception,  still  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  it,  as  far  as  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is 
concerned,  which  is  insurmountable.  If  the  gist  of 
that  sacrifice  consists  in  the  fact,  that  Christ  in  aton- 
ing or  expiating  sin  by  His  death,  offers  the  simple 
endurance  of  so  much  evil  or  pain,  we  cannot  but  aak 
who  is  Christ,  in  all  that  gives  significance  to  His  life, 
but  the  incarnate  Word  of  God's  eternity)  Take 
whatsoever  view  of  Christ's  person  we  may,  no  one 
can  imagine  that  His  sacrifice  was  simply  a  man's 
sacrifice,  a  transactioa  of  His  merely  human  nature. 
Besides  the  pain  Ue  suifered,  that  of  His  agony,  that 
of  His  Cross,  was  in  ail  but  tbe  smallest,  scarcely 
appreciable  part,  a  moral  pain,  the  pain  of  His  moral 
sensibility,^ — Hia  love,  Hia  purity,  His  compHssionate 
feeling,  that  which  it  was  a  great  part  of  His  errand  to 
reveal,  that  which  not  to  have  suffered,  under  Guoh 
conditions,  would  have  been  a  virtual  disproof  of 
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greatneBB  and  divinity.  So  far,  at  least,  Hia  pains  are 
pains  of  His  divine  natixre.  Boea  tlien  God's  right 
hand  offer  pains  to  His  left,  and  so  make  espiation  for 
the  Bina  of  the  world  1  How  many  Goda  have  we! 
Not  any  more  truly  three,  or  less  simply  one,  because 
we  hold  the  faith  of  a  trinity.  Expiation  appears  to 
suppose  that  we  have  at  least  two,  one  placating  the 
other,  and  He  again  accepting  tlie  expiation  of  sina  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  first.  Faithfully  holding  that 
our  God  is  one,  expiation  loses  opportunity.  There  is 
no  place  for  it  \  no  such  transaction  can  be  had  for  the 
want  of  parties,  and  the  matter  is  incredible  as  being 
simply  impossible. 


Holding  now  these  very  sufhcient  objections  to  the 
matter  of  expiation,  or  espiatoiy  sacrifice,  we  should  not 
expect  to  find  it  recognized  in  the  Scriptures,  Passing 
then  to  the  question  that  remains,  we  inquire  : 

III.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  expiation  contained, 
or  supposed  to  be  wrought,  in  the  Scripture  sacrifices  I 

The  common  assumption  is  that  the  sin  offerings 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  offering  of  Christ  in 
the  New  are  all  expiatory,  and  in  that  fact  have  their 
value,  contrary  to  all  such  impressions. 

I  am  able,  after  a  most  thorough  and  complete  ex- 
amination of  the  Scriptures,  to  affirm  with  confidence, 
that  they  exhibit  no  trace  of  espiation, 
I  had  supposed  that  the  impression  iiD»  tnu^^^ 
BO  generally  prevalent  must  be  well  "" ' 
groimded,  but  my  suspicions  were  awakened  by  observ- 
ing one  or  two  points  where  the  impression  failed,  and 
was  tempted  thus  to  push  the  inquiry  to  its  limit. 
That  such  an  opinion  has  been  so  long  and  generally 
held  of  the   Scripture  sacrifices,  I    can  only  account 
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for,  in  the  manner  already  suggested ;  viz.,  that  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  in  all  worthy  ideas  of  religion 
to  lapse  into  such  as  are  unworthy — repentance,  for 
example,  into  doing  penance— that  the  sacrifices  could 
easily  be  corrupted  in  this  manner,  and,  in  fa^jt,  were 
by  all  the  pagan  religions  j  and  then  that  there  was 
imported  back  into  the  constructions  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture, a  notion  of  expiation,  as  pertaining  to  sacrifice, 
under  the  plausible  but  imsuspected  sanction  of  classic 
uses  and  associations.  Nothing  could  be  more  natu< 
ral,  and  it  appears  to  be  actually  true.  Indeed  it  is  a 
common  thing,  even  now,  to  illustrate  the  manner 
and  supposed  necessity  of  expiation  for  sin,  by  citations 
from  Hesiod,  Homer,  and  other  classic  writers. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  in  a  discussion  of  this 
nature,  to  go  over  a  complete  review  of  the  whole 
series  of  Scripture  instances  and  uses,  but  the  argu- 
ment will  be  tolerably  well  conceived  imder  heads  of 
classification  such  as  follow. 

1.  That  nothing  was  made   of  the  victim's  death, 
Nothi'ng  made  of  ^^  P^in  of  dying,  in  the  ancient  sacrifices, 

Vit  vicHm^s  pains.  ^^^  sufficiently  shown  in  the  laat  pre- 
vious chapter. 

2.  Expiations  are  always  conspicuous  in  their  mean- 
ing.    No  man  could  even  raise  a  doubt  of  Jhe  expi- 
atory object  of  the  pagan  sacrifices ;  no 

to  be  paipabu,  and  such  doubt  was  cvcr  entertained.  In 
**^  ^^ '  this  view,  if  the  Scripture  sacrifices  do 

not  show  an  expiatory  meaning  on  their  fiEu^e,  and 
declare  themselves  unmistakably  in  that  character,  if 
it  is  a  matter  of  rational  doubt  or  debate,  such  doubt 
is  a  clear  presumptive  evidence  that  their  object  is 
somehow  different. 

3.  The  original  of  the  word  atone,  or  make  atonement. 
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in  the  Hebrew  scripture,  carries  no  such  idea  of  expia- 
tion. It  simply  speaks  of  covering,  or  making  comer  for 
sin,  and  is  sufficiently  answered  by  any-  j^  otonemeKU 
thing  which  removes  it,  hides  it  from  »«><  "y^"*^*". 
the  sight,  brings  into  a  state  of  reconciliation,  where 
the  impeachment  of  it  is  gone.  Accordingly  it  is 
sometimes  translated  to  reconcile  or  truike  reconciliation  /* 
sometimes  to  pardon  ;  t  sometimes  to  puAfy,  cleanse, 
purge,X  It  is  also  true  that  this  wQrd  is  sometimes 
translated,  in  the  Septuagint,  by  the  same  Greek  word, 
or  a  word  of  the  same  root,  as  that  which  is  translated 
propitiation  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  also  true 
that  this  Greek  word  is  often  translated  into  Latin  and 
EngHsh,  by  the  word  expiation.  But  to  draw  an  argu- 
ment from  this,  for  the  fact  of  expiation  in  the  Hebrew 
sacrifices,  is  to  go  upon  a  long  circuit  of  travel,  and  get 
nothing  that  amounts  to  evidence  at  the  end.  For  the 
classic  tongues  would  certainly  be  apt  to  associate 
expiation  with  sacrifice,  and  the  Septuagint  would  not 
be  likely  to  avoid  that  mistake.  Everything  turns 
here,  manifestly,  on  the  meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew 
word  ;  and  as  the  root  or  ^mbol  of  this  word  means 
simply  to  cover,  we  can  see  for  ourselves  that,  while  it 
might  be  applied  as  a  figure,  to  denote  a  covering  by 
expiation,  it  can  certainly  as  well  and  as  naturally  be 
applied  to  anything  which  hides  or  takes  away  trans- 
gression. 

4.  Atonements  are  accordingly  said  to  be  made, 
where  the  very  idea  of  expiation  is  excluded;  and 
sometimes  where  there  is,  in  fact,  no  sacrifice  at  alL 

*  Lev.  viiL  15;  2  Chron.  xxix.  24;  Ezek.  xlv.  20;  Dan.  ix.  24. 
+  2  Chron.  xxx.  18 ;  Jer.  xviii.  23. 

t  Ex.  xxix.  36,— XXX.  10  ;  Numb.  xxxr.  33  ;  1  Sam.  iiL  14 ; 
Ezek.  xliii  20—26 ;  Isa.  ri.  7. 
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ThuB  atonements  were  made  for  the  aanctifying  of  the 
altar ;  that  is,  for  eanctifying  it  in  men's  feeling ;  for 
B  it  WD8  necessary  to  the  liturpc  power 


oKMnxfuiiim.  ^f  ^j^g  sacrifice  on  the  Bentiment  of 
the  worBhippera,  that  the  blood  of  their  oflfering 
should  be  made  to  be  &  sacred  thing,  bo  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  altar  Itself  should  be  invested  with  & 
real  and  felt  sanctity.  Thus  we  read,*  "  Seven  days 
shalt  thou  mak^  an  atonement  for  the  altar,  and 
Bftnotify  it,  and  it  shall  be  an  altar  most  holy."  To 
give  at)  esample  where  expiation  is  excluded  because 
there  is  no  sacrifice,  Moses,  when  the  people  had 
sinned  so  grievously,  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  oalf, 
said,+  "Now  I  will  go  up  unto  the  Lord,  peradveo- 
ture  I  shall  make  an  atonement  for  your  sin."  He 
went  up  accordingly,  and  made  intercession  for  them, 
in  words  of  supplication,  without  any  sacrifice  at  all ; 
and  this  was  his  atonement.  Plainly  enough  there  is 
no  expiation  in  these  cases.  In  the  first  there  is  none, 
because  there  is  no  sin  upon  the  altar  to  be  expiated, 
and  in  the  second  because  there  is  no  sacrifice.  The 
atoning  spoken  of  is  a  purifying,  or  a  making  recond- 
liation,  without  a  possibLhty  of  espiation. 

5.  It  is  a  great  point  that  expiations,  or  eipiatoiy 

anorificea,  are  certainly  not  offered  where  we  should 

expect  them  to  be,  if  they  are  offered  at 

(ifSS^iSmr  \e  all-    Thus  in  the  case  juat  referred  to  of 

sottish  convictions  of  the  people  have  been  roused,  and 
their  fears  raised  into  a  panic  by  the  terrible  judgment 
of  God  upon  them,  Moses  himaeK  speaks  of  the  "  atone- 
ment '*  they  need  for  their  sin ;  but  instead  of  a  great 
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and  solema  sacrifice  of  expiation,  where,  if  ever,  it  was 
to  be  expected,  he  uodertakeB  their  case  for  them  him- 
self, in  bis  own  personal  intercsBsion  before  God.  So 
again,  in  tho  great  mutiny  of  the  people  that  followed 
the  judgment  of  Koi-ah,  where  a  deadly  plague  is  fall- 
ing upon  them  for  their  ain,  Moses  orders  no  sacrifice 
of  espiation,  hut  he  says  to  Aaron  :  *  "  Take  a  cenaer 
and  put  fire  therein  from  off  the  altar,  and  put 
on  incense,  and  go  quickly  into  the  congregation, 
and  make  atonement  for  them ;  for  there  is  wrath 
gone  out  from  the  Lord.''  The  plague  is  stayed  ;  not 
by  expiation  certainly ;  for  it  is  never  supposed  that 
there  is  any  such  thing  aa  expiation  by  incense.  And 
yet  this  was  a  case  for  expiation,  if  any  such  ever 
existed.  We  have  another  case  like  it,  in  the  great 
reformation  of  Josiah,  f  where  the  sacred  book  is  found 
in  the  temple,  and  the  king  and  people,  on  a  pubUc 
reading  of  the  book,  are  put  in  such  dread  of  the  wrath 
of  God  about  to  overtake  them,  iu  the  cursea  of  the 
book  denounced  npou  their  ain,  that  a  grand  conyoca- 
tioa  of  Israel  is  called  to  a^ert  the  impending  judg- 
ments. Now  again  is  the  time  for  a  great  sacrifice  of 
expiation ;  and  yet  there  is  no  aacxifice  made,  or  pre- 
pared ;  but  the  king,  seeing  no  better  and  surer  way 
of  deliverance,  takes  his  position  before  the  assembled 
multitudes,  and  requires  them  all  to  join  him  in  a 
solemn  covenant  to  forsake  their  evil  ways,  and  walk 
in  all  the  statutes  of  the  book.  So  again,  when  Ezra 
is  overtaken  with  great  concern  for  the  nation,  on 
account  of  the  general  intermarriage  of  priests  and 
people  with  idolatrous  women,  he  hetakes  himself  to 
fasting,  confessing,  weeping,  and  casting  himself  down 

*  Nom^rs  in.  16 .  -f-  3  Chronicles  luir. 
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before  the  house  of  God;  the  people  also  weep  sore 
with  him ;  but  no  sacrifice  of  expiation  is  offered,  and 
no  other  way  of  averting  God's  anger  is  thought  of, 
than  a  general  and  total  forsaking  of  the  sin ;  which 
every  transgressor  is  required  to  do  without  equivoca- 
tion or  delay.*  Now  in  all  such  cases,  and  they  are 
many,  we  look  for  expiation  and  do  not  find  it,  and 
what  is  quite  as  remarkable,  there  is  no  case  to  be 
found  where  God's  anger,  in  a  day  of  guilt  and  fear,  is 
placated,  or  even  attempted  to  be,  by  a  clearly  expia- 
tory sacrifice.  It  was  not  so  among  the  pagan  nations, 
and  it  could  not  be  so  here,  if  expiation  were  any 
recognised  part  of  the  national  religion. 

6.  The  requirement  of  the  heart,  as  a  condition 
necessary  to  acceptance  in  the  sacrifices,  is  a  very  strong 

presumptive  evidence  that  no  idea  of  ex- 
ofihjtii^ln^^ijugamA  piatlou  belonged  to  sacrifice.  At  first, 
erpurfton.  nothing  appears  to  be  said  of  the  spirit 

in  which  the  offering  is  to  be  made,  though  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  it  was  ever  accepted,  in  any  but  a 
merely  ritual  and  ceremonial  sense,  unless  coupled  un- 
consciously, or  implicitly,  with  a  true  feeling  of  repent- 
ance. As  already  observed,  there  was  at  first,  almost 
no  capacity  of  receiving  truths  and  being  exercised  in 
states,  by  reflection.  Spiritual  impressions  and  results 
of  character  were  to  be  operated  for  a  time  transaction- 
ally  only,  under  liturgical  forms  of  sacrifipe.  And  a 
beginning  made  in  this  way,  connected  with  a  con- 
tinued drill  under  miraculous  Providences,  was  to 
operate  a  course  of  development,  and  prepare  a  more 
reflective  capacity.  By  and  by  this  will  so  far  be 
accomplished,  that  the  prophets  and  other  teachers  of 

•  Ezra  X.  1—16. 
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the  people  will  begin  to  put  them  in  a  consideration  of 
their  sentiments,  and  the  amendment  of  their  lives,  in 
their  sacrifices.  This  will  bring  on  frequent  rebukes 
of  hypocrisy  in  them,  and  contrasts  between  mere 
heartless  offerings  and  a  genuine  holiness  of  life,  that 
relatively  sink  the  importance  of  sacrifice,  and  some- 
times appear  to  almost  sink  it  out  of  sight,  as  a  thing  of 
little  account.  Indeed  we  are  made  to  feel,  before  the 
prophetic  era  is  closed  up,  that  sacrifice  is  getting  to  be 
well  nigh  outgrown,  or  superseded,  by  a  more  reflective 
way  of  exercise,  that  is  moderated  and  guided  by  truth. 

Now  that  any  such  religious  progress  could  have 
been  accomplished  imder  a  training  of  expiatory  sacri- 
fice appears  to  be  quite  impossible.  The  giving  of 
evils  to  God  to  obtain  the  release  of  evils,  is  a  practice 
so  nearly  akin  to  superstition,  so  barren  of  all  right 
sentiment,  so  little  likely  to  stimulate  habits  of  per- 
sonal conviction,  that  we  rather  look  for  a  lapse  into 
fetichism  under  it.  Such  a  kind  of  sacrifice  requires 
nothing  obviously  but  the  placation  of  God  by  a  con- 
tribution of  the  necessary  evils,  and  they  may  as  well 
be  contributed  in  one  feeling  as  another.  Enough 
that  they  are  forthcoming,  no  matter  in  what  feeling, 
if  only  the  due  penance  be  made.  Under  a  plan  of 
sacrifice  contrived  to  work  on  the  sentiments  of  the 
worshippers,  and  quicken  germs  of  holy  feeling  in 
them,  a  different  result  might  be  effected, — never 
under  sacrifices  of  expiation. 

To  bear  out  these  strictures,  and  show  that  they  are 
verified  by  facts,  I  will  refer  to  only  a  few  of  the  many 
Scripture  citations  that  might  be  offered.  Thus, 
taking  one  example  from  the  historic  books,  we  find 
that  Saul,  an  overgrown  child  of  superstition,  offers  a 
sacrifice  on  two  several  occasions  in  his  own  way,  dis- 
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regarding  God'a  appointed  way  and  evsii  His  Bpeoial 
eotomatid, — in  the  first  ioBtanoe,  because,  in  goiiig  to 
battle,  be  wants  to  "make  supplication  to  the  Lord;"* 
and  ia  the  second,  because,  having  gained  a  victoTy, 
he  wantB  to  honour  God  in  a  grand  ovation  of  Gacrifice 
— whereupon  Samuel  meets  him  in  sharp  rebuke,  aay- 
ing.t  "Hath  the  Lord  aa  great  delight  in  burat 
offerings  and  sacrificee  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  t  Behold  (this  appears  to  be  an  already  accepted 
proverb,)  to  obey  ie  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken 
than  the  fat  of  rams." 

The  same  sentiment  is  reiterated  many  timea  by 
David,  J  testifying  his  readiness  to  yield  God  what  is 
better  than  all  Baucifiae,  an  obedient  heart.  In  the 
Psalm  first  mentioned,  he  uses,  out  of  his  own  per- 
sonal feeling,  juat  the  language  that  is  afterwards 
applied  to  Christ,§  "  Saj:rifice  and  offering  Thou  didst 
not  desire,  mine  ears  hast  Thou  opened ;  burnt  ofler- 
ing  and  sin  offering  hast  Thou  not  required.  Then 
said  I,  lo,  I  come ;  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  ia 
written  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  Thy  will,  0  God,  yea, 
Thy  law  is  within  coy  breast."  As  if  it  were  every- 
thing, even  at  the  stage  of  development  then  reached, 
to  have  God's  law  in  the  heart ;  sacrifices  practically 
nothing — "  The  sacrifices  of  God  a  broken  spirit." 
Isaiah  holds  the  same  sentiment  in  a  strain  of  indig- 
nant rebukc,|( — "To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of 
your  sacrifices  unto  me  %  aaith  the  Lord :  I  am  full 
of  the  burnt  offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of 
beasts,  Bring  no  more  vain  oblatiouB.  Waah 
make  you  oleaa ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings 


ain   obiationB.     Waah  you,  ^| 

ly  the  evil  of  your  doings  ^^k 

f  1  %nind  XT.  10—32.  ^| 

i  Hebrewi  x.  6— S.  ^| 

i.  10—18.  ^H 
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from  before  mine  eyes."  And  for  them  who  will 
receive  such  coimsel,  he  adds  the  promise  of  a  lustral 
effect  or  cleansing  that  mere  expiations  do  not  even 
think  of — "  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall 
be  as  white  as  snow,  though  they  be  red  like  crimson 
they  shall  be  as  wooL"  Jeremiah  and  Amos  make  the 
same  remonstrance.*  Micah  turns  the  point  of  his 
rebuke  directly  down  upon  expiation  itself;  alluding 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  heathens  offer  their  chil- 
dren, and  suggesting  a  parallel  between  the  supersti- 
tions of  his  own  people  in  their  heartless  ostentations 
and  penances  of  sacrifice,  and  the  expiations  of  the 
false  gods.t  "Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the 
Lord  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God  )  Shall  I 
come  before  Hun  with  burnt  offerings,  with  calves  of 
a  year  old  %  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands 
of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  \  Shall 
I  give  my  first-bom  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of 
my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soull  He  hath  showed 
thee,  0  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God." 

When  the  Prophets,  who  are  the  preachers  of  the 
old  reUgion,  are  found  speaking  of  its  rites  in  this  way, 
two  things  are  evident ;  first,  that  the  rites  are  very 
much  outgrown  by  the  moral  and  spiritual  ideas 
developed;  and  secondly,  that  no  such  growth  in 
reflective  capacity  has  been  accompUshed,  under  any 
stimulus  received  from  the  placation  of  God  by  expia- 
tory sacrifices. 

7.  The  uses  of  blood  in  sacrifice  have  no  such  con- 
nection with  an  expiatory  office,  as  appears  to  be  sup- 

•  Jer.  rii.  21—28 ;  Amos  v.  21—24.  f  Micah  vi.  6—8. 
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posed  in  the  common  modes  of  speaking  concerning  it. 
Something  we  say,  must  bleed,  sin  must  draw  blood  be- 
Viuof  blood  not  fore  it  can  be  forgiven — "without  shed- 
ezpicuory.  ^g  q£  blood  there  is  no  remission." 

The  blood  is  spoken  of,  and  the  bloody  rites,  and  the 
bloody  sweat,  and  the  cross  dripping  blood,  as  if  some 
dreadful  inquest  were  gone  forth  against  the  world, 
and  nothing  could  sate  the  divine  anger  but  to  see 
blood  flow  for  a  ransom.  Now  all  such  impressions  are 
imhistoric  and  exactly  contrary  to  the  Scripture  ideas 
of  blood ;  they  carry,  in  fact,  a  strong  scent  of  super- 
stition. There  is  no  vindictive  figure  in  the  Scripture 
uses  of  blood.  It  is  not  death,  but  life,  that  is  in  it. 
Hedged  about  by  walls  of  prohibition,  as  regards  all 
common  uses>  it  is  made  to  be  a  holy  element  to  men*s 
feeling,  that  when  it  is  applied,  in  the  offering,  it  may 
seem  to  pmify  and  quicken  everything  it  touches.  As 
the  blood  is  the  hfe,  so  it  is  to  be  life-giving ;  a  symbol 
of  God's  inward  purifying  and  regenerating  baptism 
in  the  remission  of  sins.  The  associations  of  blood  are 
to  have  no  such  appalliug,  fateful  hue  as  expiation 
supposes,  or  as  they  might  get  from  battle-fields,  and 
scaffolds,  and  the  staihs  of  midnight  murder ;  it  is  not 
to  be  the  blood  that  cries  to  God  from  the  ground,  but 
the  blood  that  speaketh  better  things  than  that  of 
Abel — peace,  forgiveness,  holiness,  and  life.  And  in 
iust  this  view  it  is,  that  blood  becomes  a  type  of  so  great 
significance,  in  the  higher  uses  of  the  Christly  sacrifice 
itself — it  is  used,  in  this  manner,  not  because  it  sig- 
nifies expiation,  but  because  God's  promise,  and  for- 
giving, purifying  love  are  in  it  as  an  element  of  life. 

8.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  distinct  attention,  that  the 
passover  sacrifice  has  certainly  nothing  of  expiation 
in  it.     This  is  the  sacrifice  that  Christ  is  celebrating 
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when  He  institutes  His  supper,  and  the  hlessing  of  the 
hread  and  wine  in  this  first  obserrance  of  the  supper  is 
probably  the  closing  scene  of  the  passover  j^  powowr  iwt 
observance  itself.  Here  it  is  that  Christ,  «?p<««^- 
taking  the  cup,  says, — "  This  is  My  blood  of  the  new 
testament,  which  is  shed,  for  many,  for  the  remission 
of  sins."  And  again,  when  it  is  mentioned  at  the 
crucifixion,  as  another  point  of  correspondence,  ^'  that 
it  might  be  fulfilled,  a  bone  of  Him  shall  not  be 
broken,"  the  reference  made  is  to  the  passover 
lamb.*  And  what  is  a  more  practical  evidence  of  the 
close  affiliation  of  the  passover  and  the  work  of  Christ, 
the  passing  by  of  the  destroying  angel,  wherever  the 
door-posts  are  found  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the 
lamb,  ifl  a  good  aad  expressive  type,  or  symbol,  of 
the  deliverance  of  souls  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  And 
yet  there  iS'dearly  no  thought  of  expiation  for  sin  in 
the  passover  rita  It  is  given  simply  as  a  pledge  of 
favour  and  deliverance  to  the  people,  and  is  continued 
afterwards  not  as  an  expiatory,  but  as  a  commemora- 
tive and  partly  festive  rite.  "  Seven  days  thou  shalt 
eat  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the  seventh  day,  [the 
passover]  shall  be  a  feast  unto  the  Lord.  And  thou 
shalt  shew  thy  son,  in  that  daj,  saying — ^This  is  done 
because  of  that  which  the  Lord  did  unto  me,  when  I 
came  forth  out  of  Egypt."  f  Finding  thus  no  reference 
whatever,  in  the  rite,  to  an  expiation  of  sin,  how  much 
shall  we  expect  to  find  in  the  grand  passover  grace 
of  Christ  Himself,  taken  as  a  continuance  of%it,  and 
represented  by  the  Christian  supper  taken  from  it  ? 

9.  Observe  in  this  connection  how  these  rites  of 
blood,   or  bloody  sacrifice   are  connected  habitually 

*  Exodus  xii.  46.  +  Exodus  xiii.  7 — 8. 
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with  all  the  most  joyous  and  grandest  religious  festiyi- 
ties.    All  the  pomps,  jubilees,  historic  commemorations, 

public  reformations,  national  deliver- 
Mcrifices  against  auccs,  are  Celebrated  in  rivers  of  blood, 
**^''***'**^  and  lift  their  joy,  by    the  smoke    of 

burnt  offerings,  coupled  with  processions  of  music  and 
shouts  of  praise.  In  this  way,  the  sacrifices  get  invested 
with  associations  that  make  the  phrase  "sacrifices  of 
joy"  synonymous  with  sacrifitce  itself.  Thus  David 
celebrates  the  preparation  made  for  the  building  of 
the  temple,  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  thousand  bullocks,  and 
a  thousand  rams,  and  a  thousand  lambs,  and  the  people 
eat  and  drink  "  before  the  Lord  on  that  day,  with  joy 
and  gladness."*  Solomon  again  celebrates  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple,  in  a  grand  festivity  of  sacrifice, 
continued  for  a  whole  week,  m  which  twenty  thousand 
oxen  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep  are 
offered,  t  Hezekiah's  feast  of  reformation  and  his 
passover  that  followed,:^  are  celebrated  in  the  same 
profusion  of  blood,  and  sacrifice,  and  joy.  In  all  which 
it  is  sufl&ciently  evident,  that  burnt  offerings  and  rights 
of  blood  are  not  associated,  whether  in  the  passover 
institution  or  elsewhere,  with  notions  of  penal  sanction 
for  sin,  or  contributed  as  expiations  to  avert  God's 
anger  on  account  of  it. 

10.  It  is  important,  as  a  final  consideration,  to  notice 
that,  where  the  rite  of  sacrifice  bears  a  look  of  expia- 
tion, and  the  instances  are  taken  as  facts  of  expiation, 

a  closer  examination  shows,  in  everv 
Job.  case,  that  the  impression  is  not   sup- 

ported by  the  transaction.  The  sacrifice  of  Job  for 
his  sons  may  be  taken  as  an  example.     As  they  are 

*  1  Chronicles  xxix.  21—22.  f  2  Chron.  viL  6. 
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feasting,  and  as  it  would  seem  roistering  in  excess  from 
day  to  day,  he  is  afflicted  with  concern  for  them,  and 
goes  before  God  with  his  daily  offering  on  their  account, 
saying — "It  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned  and 
cursed  God  in  their  hearts."  *  But  this,  at  most,  is  a 
supplicatory,  not  an  expiatory  offering ;  for  he  is  even 
hoping,  it  will  be  observed,  that  so  great  sin  may  not 
have  been  committed ;  and  the  mere  contingency  of 
sin  is  certainly  no  fit  occasion  for  expiation.  As  we 
just  now  saw,  in  the  case  of  Saul,  sacrifice  was  even 
commonly  considered  to  be  a  way  of  prayer. 

Besides  this  sacrifice  of  Job,  I  find  no  other  historic 
instance  or  example,  where  there  is  even  so  much  as  a 
semblance  of  the  expiatory  character.  But  there  is  a 
complete  day's-work  of  sacrifice  circumstantially  pre- 
scribed, a  great  day  of  atonement,  some- 
times called  "  the  great  day  of  expia-  expiatSn  wuhmlt 
tion,"  sometimes  the  day^  where  the  re-  **^"^*^- 
membrance  of  sins,  once  a  year,  is  religiously  observed, 
and  where,  as  it  is  commonly  believed,  expiation  is  the 
simple  and  sole  office  of  the  observance.  Here,  if  any- 
where, the  fact  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice  wiU  be  found. 
I  shall  therefore  conclude  my  investigation  of  this  very 
important  question,  by  a  careful  review  of  the  solemni- 
ties of  the  day  referred  to,  as  they  are  detailed  in  the 
record  of  its  institution. 

It  is  a  day  specially  devoted,  we  shall  see,  to  the 
guilty  and  bad  state  of  sin  and  the  subHme  need  it 
creates  of  a  reconciHation  with  God.  The  intention 
plainly  is  to  make  it  the  most  serious  and  impressive 
day  of  the  year ;  a  day  of  strong  conviction  and,  if 
possible,  of  hearty  repentance  and  true  turning  unto 

♦Job  1.6. 
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God.  A  wliole  chapter  and  a  long  one,^  is  occupied 
with  a  specification  of  the  observances.  But  we  shall 
be  struck,  in  the  review  of  them,  not  with  any  dis- 
covery of  an  expiatory  element,  but  with  the  feet, 
that  everything  is  ordered  with  such  a  manifestly 
artistic  study  and  skill,  to  beget,  in  minds  too  crude 
for  the  reflective  modes  of  exercise,  a  whole  set  of  im- 
pressions answering  to  those  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  salvation  ;  the  holiness  of  God,  the  uncleanneas  and 
deep  guilt  of  sin,  and  the  faith  of  God's  forgiving 
mercy.  The  whole  day,  from  sunset  to  sunset,  as 
Jahn  describes  it,  is  to  be  a  day  of  strict  fasting. 
All  the  common  works  of  life  are  to  cease,  and  the 
people  X  are  to  have  it  as  a  day  in  which  to  ''  afflict 
their  soxds."  Not  that,  by  such  self-affliction,  an  ex- 
piatory penance  or  pain  is  to  be  suffered  for  sin.  The 
same  expression  is  femiliarly  used  by  us  in  reference 
to  fasting,  with  no  thought  certainly  of  expiation.  It 
simply  means  that,  with  and  by  help  of  it,  we  may 
settle  our  mind  into  a  just  impression  of  the  un- 
worthiness  and  guiltiness  of  our  sin,  and  feel  it  as  we 
ought  in  the  sorrow  of  a  true  repentance.  We  do  not 
afflict  ourselves  that  God  may  be  placated  by  our 
pains,  but  we  choke  down  the  appetites,  we  put  the 
body  imder  by  a  violent  downward  thrust,  and  pro- 
claim a  truce  to  the  strivings  of  gain,  that,  in  stillness 
and  before  God,  we  may  receive  a  just  impression  of 
our  ill-desert  as  sinners. 

Having  the  day  fenced  about  in  this  manner,  and 
devoted  to  such  purposes,  all  the  rites  of  the  day  are 
contrived  to  give  it  affect.  A  kind  of  fundamental 
conception  which  lies  back  of  all  and  colours  every- 

*  Levitioua  rvL 
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thing  in  the  feeling,  is  that  there  is  a  universal,  over- 
spreading uncleanness  to  be  removed, — "  because  of 
the  uncleanness  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because 
of  their  transgressions  in  all  their  sins."  It  is  as  if 
everything  handled,  touched,  breathed  upon,  or  even 
looked  upon  by  them,  had  taken  some  defilement 
from  them ;  "  the  holy  sanctuary,"  "  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,"  "the  altar,"  "the  priests,"  and 
"  all  the  people  of  the  congregation ; "  all  which  are 
accordingly  to  be  atoned,  or  purified,  in  turn.  And 
the  rites  of  the  day  are  all  so  ordered  as  to  produce 
the  profoundest  impression  possible  of  the  separate- 
ness,  or  holiness  of  God  \  also  to  encourage  the  faith 
of  His  acceptance,  and  of  the  actual  remission,  that  is, 
of  the  removal  or  cleansing  of,  the  sin. 

The  high  priest  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death  to  enter 
the  holy  of  holies,  the  sacred  recess  of  the  temple 
where  God  dwells,  on  any  other  day  of  the  year,  is 
this  day  to  go  in  and  be  accepted  there  for  himself 
and  the  people.  This  he  is  to  do,  putting  the  people 
back  even  from  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
that  they  may  not  come  too  nigh,  while  their  sin  is 
upon  them.  He  is  to  be  anointed  and  sanctified  for 
this,  with  a  particular  ointment,  not  to  be  made  or 
used  for  any  other  purpose  on  pain  of  death.*  And 
the  incense  he  is  to  offer  is  made  by  a  divine  recipe, 
and  is  to  be  kept  sacred  in  the  same  manner,  for  this 
particular  use.t  And  the  blood  he  is  to  sprinkle  on 
the  mercy-seat,  and  the  altar,  and  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  is  made  sacred,  aa  was  just  now 
observed,  by  a  fixed  separation,  under  the  same 
penalty,  from  all  common  uses ;  because  it  has  in  it 

♦  Exodus  XXX.  80—88.  f  Exodus  xxx.  34--38. 
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the  sacred  mjstery  of  life.  The  offeringB  too,  the 
bullock  that  is  offered  for  the  priest,  and  the  goat 
that  ia  offered,  for  the  people,  are  permitted,  in  no 
part,  to  be  eaten,  as  in  the  ordinary  and  more  festive 
celebrations ;  but  are  to  be  carried  outside  of  the 
camp,  or  city,  and  there  to  be  wholly  burned  ;  be- 
cause they  are  supposed  to  bear  the  taint  of  the  siu 
upon  them.  And  to  make  the  impression,  more  com- 
plete, that  the  sin  is  takea  away,  the  men  who  carry 
out  the  offerings  to  bum  them,  come  buck,  as  uncleaii, 
publicly  washing  themaolvea  for  their  cleansing.  And, 
to  make  the  removing  of  the  sin  more  impressive,  it 
ia  dramatically  represented,  by  the  introduction  of 
another  goat  beside  the  one  that  is  offered,  ou  the 
head  of  which  the  priest  is  to  confess  and  representa- 
tively place  all  the  sjna  of  the  people,  and  which  is  to 
be  driven  out  alive,  hearing  "  on  him  all  their  iniqui- 
ties, into  »  land  not  inhEibited."  And  then,  as  the 
man  who  drove  out  the  goat,  having  such  uncleauaess 
upon  him,  must  be  supposed  to  have  suffered  defile- 
ment in  conseiiuence,  he  is  to  return  and  wash  himself, 
in  token  of  his  cleansing. 

And  the  conclusion  of  all  is,  not  that  certain  penal' 
ties  for  sin  are  satisfied,  or  removed  by  expiation,  but 
that  the  sin  itself  is  covered,  or  taken  away.  "For 
on  that  day  shnll  the  priest  make  an  atonement  for 
you,  to  cleanse  you,  tha,t  ye  may  be  dean  from  all 
your  sina  before  the  Lord." 

I  do  not,  of  course,  affirm  that  every  worshipper 
concerned  in  the  rites  of  the  day  is  ijao  faclo  justified, 
horn  of  God.  In  all  such  rites  of  the  altar,  two  results 
are  concerned,  going  along,  or  designed  to  go,  togetht 
but  under  very  different  conditions,  Tii-st  there 
be  a  ceremonial  oleanstng,  which  is  wrought  absolutelj, 
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every  person  concerned  being  made  ceremonially  clean. 
And  secondly,  there  is  or  is  designed  to  be,  a  moral 
and  spiritual  cleansing,  wrought  implicitly,  or  trans- 
actionally ;  everything  as  regards  exercise  and  im- 
pression being  adjusted  to  favour,  and  make  it  the 
privilege  of  the  worshipper,  if  only  he,  on  his  part, 
will  offer  his  heart  to  it.  If  he  takes  the  sense  of  his 
uncleanness  with  a  true  feeling,  if  he  is  so  cast  down 
by  it  that  he  wants  to  comfort  himself  in  seeing  all 
most  sacred  things  offered  for  his  sin ;  if  he  truly 
believes  that  God,  in  the  holy  of  holies,  receives  him, 
and  that  what  the  scape-goat  signifies  is  a  confidence 
truly  given  him  ;  then  he  is  more  than  ceremonially 
clean ;  the  seeds  of  a  better  life  are  quickened  in  his 
heart.  And  this  is  what  the  promise  signifies ;  it 
speaks  of  a  privilege  given,  not  of  a  fact  accom- 
plished,— "  that  ye  may  he  clean  from  all  your  sins 
before  the  Lord.'* 

There  is  then  I  conclude,  for  that  is  the  result  to 
which  we  are  brought  by  this  very  careful  inquiry,  no 
such  thing  as  expiation  in  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Old  Testament  religion.  And  I  aUe  to  tiu  hatcw 
hardly  need  say  how  great  a  satisfao-  *^^'^' 
tion  it  is,  and  what  strength  it  contributes  to  the 
evidences  of  this  ancient,  or  ante-Christian  dispensa- 
tion of  God,  to  find  that  it  is  clear  of  a  notion  so 
abhorrent  to  all  right  feeling,  and  so  essenticdly  dis- 
honourable to  God.  And  the  discovery  is  the  more 
satisfactory,  that  it  puts  ^0  wide  a  gulf  of  distance 
between  this  ancient^  divine  institute,  and  the  crudi- 
ties of  barbarism  and  superstition  that  infest  the 
sacrifices  of  all  the  contemporary  and  even  subse- 
quently developed  religions  of  paganism ;  proving, 
at  once,  the  immense  superiority  it  has  to  all  such 
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growths  of  superstition,  and  establishing,  as  it  were 
by  incontrovertible  evidence,  its  essentially  divine 
origin. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  after  this  extended  exposi- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices,  to  show,  by  a 

distinct    argument,   that   there   is  no 

No  expiaUoTi.  of  r     xt.*  •   x*  •       xt. 

eourse,  in  the  sacri-  Buch  thmg  as  expiation,  m  the  proper 
nceofChriu.  ^^^  defined  sense  of  the  term,  in  the 

sacrifice  of  Christ.  Only  two  or  three  passages  occur 
to  me  in  the  New  Testament,  that  even  appear  to 
allow  such  a  construction,  without  a  look  of  violence. 
Thus  when  Caiaphas*  "thought  it  expedient  that 
(me  should  die  for  the  people,"  and  so  "  prophesied " 
verbally,  without  inspiration,  I  think  it  likely  that  he 
was  contriving  how  the  murder  of  Christ,  in  the  pious 
pretext  of  an  expiation  for  the  people,  was  altogether 
expedient ;  and  probably  enough  too,  he  believed  in 
expiations  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  would  be  a 
reliable  teacher  of  Christian  doctrine,  The  conception 
of  Paul  t  that  "  Christ  is  made  a  curse  for  us,"  is  cited 
often  as  a  text  for  expiation.  But  the  meaning  is 
exhausted,  when  He  is  conceived  to  simply  come  into 
the  corporate  state  of  evil,  and  bear  it  with  us — faithful 
unto  death  for  our  recovery.  The  text  most  commonly 
cited  as  a  conclusive  and  indubitable  assertion  of  ex- 
piation, is  that  which  Was  just  now  referred  to — "  for 
without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission."  J  As 
if  the  word  "  blood "  were  to  be  taken  with  all  our 
uncircumcised  associations  of  murder  and  death  and 
terror  upon  it,  not  as  a  life-giving  and  restoring  word ; 
and  as  if  the  word  "remission"  were  to  have  our 
lightest,  most  superficial,  merely  human  meaning  of  a 

*  John  xi.  50.  f  Galatians  iiL  13.  t  Heb.  ix.  22. 
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letting  go ;  when  we  know  that,  in  order  to  really 
mean  anything  in  religion,  it  muat  Bigitiiy  an  executed 
remiBBion,  an  inward,  spiritual  release  or  cleansing. 
Suppose  then  that  our  greB,t  apostle  had  said,  what 
to  him  signifies  esaotly  the  same  thing,  "for  without 
the  life-renewing  blood  there  ia  no  cleansing  for  sin." 
It  is  difficult  to  speak  witii  due  patience  of  this  un- 
happy text,  BO  long  compelled  to  grind  in  the  mill  of 
eipifttion  ;  turning  out,  always,  in  the  slow  rotation  of 
centuries,  this  creak  of  harsh  announcement,  that  God 
must  have  some  bloody  satisfaotion,  elsQ  He  cannot  let 
transgression  go  I 

Sometimes  it  is  imagined,  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
and  moat  aacred  impression  of  God  and  His  law  made 
upon  us,  by  the  assertion  of  expiation, 
or  penal  satisfaction  ;  as  for  example,  in  ^,3,  0/  ^^Si™ 
this  teit.  There  stands,  it  is  said,  the  "iTi^^  "''^  "' 
ineiorable,  awe-inspiring  fidelity  of  God, 
and  the  conscienoe-piorcing  word  that  toils  of  the  im- 
moTable  necessity  by  which  He  is  holdon,  wiJiens  an 
impression  of  too  great  power  and  benefit  to  be  willingly 
lost.  A  theologic  frieud,  whose  opinions  I  much  respect, 
cannot  break  loose  from  the  dogma  of  expiation,  or 
penal  satisfaction,  though  it  confessedly  infringes  some- 
what on  his  rational  convictions  and  even  his  moral 
sentiments,  because  he  imagines,  in  the  impression 
just  referred  to,  that  it  must  have  some  transcendental 
virtue,  which,  without  knowing  eiactly  whence  it  comes, 
or  how  it  works,  proves  it  to  be  from  God.  Now  there 
certainly  is  an  impression  of  great  value  made  upon  u-s 
by  this  same  text,  and  it  is  the  deeper,  both  for  the 
conscience  tind  the  heart,  when  it  is  taken  with  no 
moral  offence  of  eipiatiMi,  or  penal  satisfaction,  in- 
cluded.   And  yet  the  referenca  of  it  to  God's  inexorable 
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•  fidelity,  and  the  aenBe  of  an  immovable  necessity  by 
whiok  He  is  holden,  ia  here  made  good  as  before.  Here 
stands,  fiiBt  by  God's  throne,  the  everlnsting  muit, 
commanding  even  righteousness  to  suiFer,  that  justify- 
ing grace  may  have  its  way.  For  there  comea  out 
here,  in  grand,  appalling  mystery,  the  immovable  ne- 
cessity and  everlasting  fact,  that  goodness  in  all  moral 
natures  has  a  doom  of  bleeding  on  it,  allowing  it  to 
conquer  ouly  as  it  bleeds.  We  cannot  even  contrive  a 
way  for  it  to  be,  in  this  or  any  other  universe,  without 
having  pains  to  suffer  and  deaths  to  undergo.  Why, 
the  simple  thought  of  ascending  into  good,  puts  us, 
forthwith,  in  a  condition  of  great  cost,  and  if  we  should 
come  off  without  the  shedding  of  blood,  that  will  ftt 
least  be  a  good  type  of  what  we  are  required  to  suffer. 
Our  hatred  of  sin  is  a  pain,  our  struggle  with  it  painful 
every  way.  Pity  is  itself  a  paiu,  beneficence  for  pity's 
sake  a  state  of  war.  If  wo  give  ourselves  to  truth, 
truth  is  unpopular,  and  we  may  have  to  die  for  it 
Good  in  no  shape,  whether  of  love  or  mercy,  can  press 
upon  evil,  without  being  maligned,  or  conspired 
against ;  and  it  is  well  if  the  evil  is  not  exasperated, 
even  up  to  the  point  of  frenzy  and  bloody  violence. 
Good  laws  and  liberties  cost  blood.  Slavery  is  van- 
quished and  wild  rebellion  crushed,  only  by  what  years 
of  suffering,  and  how  many  blood-sodden  fields  of  con- 
flict The  inexorable  law  is  upon  us — "  And  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission."  All  good 
conquers  by  a  cross,  and  without  a  cross  it  is  nothing. 
Ascending  hence  to  God,  we  go  not  above  this  doom, 
this  inexorable  law,  but  simply  go  up  to  the  point 
where  it  culminates,  and  whence  it  begins.  The  eternal 
righteousness  of  God  has  in  it  this  inherent  doom  of 
war.     It  must  sufier,  it  must  bleed,  and  only  so  cao 
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reign.  The  cross  is  in  it,  even  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  We  have,  in  our  theodicy,  all  manner  of 
ingenious  showings,  but  the  ehort  account  of  God's 
great  way  and  work  is,  that  goodness  and  right  must 
propagate  goodness  and  right ;  and  must  therefore 
create  souls  capable  of  goodness  and  right ;  which  also, 
being  capable  of  badness  and  wrong,  will  infallibly 
propagate  badness  and  wrong.  And  thia  is  evil — evil 
to  be  mastered,  cleansed,  forgiven.  Evil  therefore 
lowers  over  the  eternal  possibilities  of  God,  and  God  is 
linked,  in  that  manner,  bya  prior,  unalterable  necessity 
to  conflict  and  suffering ;  so  that  if  the  good  that  is  in 
Him  will  get  into  men's  bosoms,  it  must  bleed  into 
them.  "  Ovght  not  Christ  to  suffer  1 "  "  For  it  hecame 
Him,  [it  was  even  a  fixed  necessity  upon  Him,]  for 
whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in 
bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain 
of  their  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings."  And  so 
retuma  upon  us,  still  again,  the  same  great  text  of 
eipiation — "  and  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remisaion  "—returns  with  a  face  wholly  turned  away 
from  eipiation,  and  yet  with  no  abatement  of  the  power. 
What,  in  fact,  can  be  more  irapresaive,  than  the 
inherently  trag^o  fidelity  of  good — that  which,  at  the 
Bunmiit  of  omnipotence,  will  not  swerve  from  being 
confronted  with  evil,  and  suffering  for  it,  and  bleeding 
to  cleanse  it  7 


We  are  brought  on  thus,  finally,  to  the  conclusion, 
that  expiation  is  no  Christian  idea,  and  is  not  contained 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures.     Excluding 
it  then,  as  a  false  third  meaning  given  „«  ™™ri'  nm™ 
to  the  Hebrew  word  eveer,  we  return  to  '"" 

the  two  others,  assigned  for  it  in  our  English  transla- 
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tion,  cUonement  and  propUiatioTiy  and  resume  the  dis- 
cussion ot  these,  at  the  point  where  we  left  them,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  chapta:. 

To  atone,  or  make  atonement  then,  is  to  remove 
transgression  itself  or  reconcile  the  transgressor.  It 
fulfils,  in  a  figure,  the  original  physical  sense  of  the 
word  to  cover;  as  when,  for  example,  the  ark  was 
covered  with  pitch.  It  is  such  a  working  on  the  bad 
mind  of  sin  as  atones  it^  reconciles  it  to  Grod,  covers 
up  and  hides  for  ever  the  wrong  of  transgressioD, 
assures  and  justifies  the  transgressor.  In  one  word, 
constantly  applied  to  it  in  the  atonements  of  the  old 
ritual,  it  makes  clean.  The  effect  is  wholly  subjective, 
being  a  change  wrought  in  all  the  principles  of  life  and 
characters  and  dispositions  of  the  souL 

A  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  *  is  some- 
times cited  in  support  of  a  different  conclusion — "  For, 
if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God 
by  the  death  of  His  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled 
shall  we  be  saved  by  His  life."  This  reconciliation 
denotes  simply  a  change  of  condition,  it  is  said,  not  of 
character;  a  being  brought  upon  the  new  footing  of 
pardon ;  for  it  is  something  accomplished  "  when  we 
were  enemies."  The  reconciliation  therefore  signifies, 
the  placation  of  God,  and  not  our  restoration  to  God. 
What  then  remains,  following  the  same  style  of  argu- 
ment, under  the  conditions  of  time,  but  to  infer  that 
our  salvation  by  Christ  is  to  be  accomplished  wholly 
by  His  life ;  that  is,  by  His  second  life,  after  the 
resurrection  %  Whereas,  if  we  can  take  a  more  dignir 
fied  way  of  construction,  we  shall  imderstand  the 
apostle  to  be  only  raising  an  argument  of  degrees^  for 

*  Rom.  v.  10. 
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the  confidence  of  our  complete  salvation. — For  if  when 
we  were  yet  enemies  God  undertook  our  reconciliation 
by  the  death  of  His  Son,  much  more,  being  now  recon- 
ciled, will  He  stand  by  us,  since  He  lives  again  to 
finish  the  salvation  begun. 

Atonement  then,  as  applied  to  Christ,  is  just  what 
is  figured  so  carefully  in  the  atonement  of  the  ancient 
sacrifice.  For  as  everything  about  the  temple  was 
re-consecrated  and  made  dean,  by  the  sacred  things 
offered  in  the  sacrifice — the  sacred  incense  burned 
before  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  sacred  blood  sprinkled 
on  whatever  had  taken  the  defilement  of  our  sin — so 
the  sprinkling  of  the  far  more  sacred  blood  of  Jesus, 
dying  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  in  the  volunteer  obedience 
of  His  vicarious  sacrifice,  re-consecrates  the  law  broken 
by  our  sin,  dishonoured  and  defiled  by  our  defilement, 
and  by  its  life-touch  in  our  feeling  and  faith,  purges 
our  consciousness  fi:om  dead  works,  to  serve. the  living 
God.  And  as  the  old  sacrifice  made  a  remembrance  of 
sins  every  year,  and  opened  a  way,  once  a  year,  into 
the  holy  of  holies,  so  Christ,  by  an  offering  once  for 
all,  has  made  a  reconcihation  that  is  perfect  and  com- 
plete ;  so  that  we  may  all,  as  being  now  made  priests 
imto  God  and  ourselves,  enter  at  all  times  and  with 
boldness,  into  the  holiest,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.  That 
altar  blood,  or  sprinkling,  piu'ified  the  patterns  of  the 
heavenly  things;  this  other,  holier  sprinkling,  the 
heavenly  things  themselves;  viz.,  God's  throne,  law, 
and  truth — everything  defiled  by  our  transgressions — 
and  also  our  transgressions  themselves. 

The  true  Christian  idea  of  propitiation  is  not  iax 
hence.     The  pagan  colour  of  the  word     propitkaumand 
is  taken  off" ;  there  is  no  such  thought  i^«"*^  p^^^- 
as  that  God  is  placated  or  satisfied,  by  the  expiatory 
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paioa  offered  Him.  It  supposes,  first,  a  subjective 
atoniDg,  or  reconciliation  in  us  ;  and  then,  as  a  farther 
result,  that  God  is  objectively  propitiated,  or  set  in  a 
new  relation  of  welcome  and  peace.  Before  He  could 
not  embrace  us,  even  in  Hia  love.  His  love  was  the 
love  of  compassion  ;  now  it  is  the  love  of  complacency 
and  perniitted  friendship.  This  objective  propitiation 
of  God  answers  exactly  to  another  objective  concep- 
tion, commonly  held  without  any  thought  of  corre- 
spondenco.  Thus  we  have  a  way  of  saying,  as  regards 
successful  prayer,  that  it  prevails  with  God.  Is  it  then 
our  meaning  that  it  turns  God's  mind,  makes  Hira 
better,  more  favourable,  more  inclined  to  bestow  the 
things  we  seekl  Probably  enough  many  persons  think 
so,  and  it  is  much  better  that  they  should,  than  to 
conclude,  with  many  others,  that  it  accomplishes 
nothing  ;  obtaining  no  gifts  that  would  not  have  been 
given  as  certainly  without  any  prayer  at  all.  But  the 
true  conception  is  this — that  God  has  instituted  an 
economy  of  prayer  to  work  on  Christian  souls  and 
brotherhoods  and  churches,  encour^ng  them  to  coma 
and  make  suit  to  Him,  for  the  blessings  they  need. 
This  draws  them  nearer  to  Him  than  before,  chastens 
their  spirit,  kindles  their  holy  desires  and  aspirations, 
unites  them  to  aims  of  mercy  like  His  own,  brings 
them  into  a  more  complete  faith,  bands  them  together, 
two,  or  three,  or  many,  in  a  more  living  fellowship  of 
heart ;  and  so,  having  gotten  them,  by  this  economy, 
into  a  state  more  configured  to  Himself— which  is  the 
very  object  for  which  He  orders  the  world^ — -He  is  now 
able  to  grant,  or  dispense,  things  which  before  He 
could  not,  and  He  is  prevailed  with.  Is  He  theu 
better  than  before  )  is  He  induced  to  alter  His  plans  ? 
No,  by  no  means.     But  He  has  now  new  subjects,  or 
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Biibjects  in  a  new  relationship,  and  if  He  were  now  to 
carry  on  all  the  courses  of  events,  just  as  if  the  prayers 
were  not,  He  would  even  violate  a  first  principle  of 
nature,  that  every  event  shall  have  its  own  conse- 
quences. Prayers  are  events  like  all  others,  and  what 
forbids  that,  having  their  consequences,  the  conse- 
quences should  be  answers  ? 

God  then  is  propitiated  by  a  change  of  relationship^ 
that  permits  Him  to  greet  the  souls  whom  Christ  has 
reconciled,  in  cordial  welcome,  as  He 

, ,  .  ij         i       •      .  TT     •  Objective  propUi' 

otherwise  could  not — just  as  He  is  pre-  atian  mppouasub' 
vailed  with  in  prayers,  that  are  new  ^«^'»^«/«^- 
conditions  prepared  for  new  blessings.  And  that  this 
is  the  true  conception  is  most  eflfectually  shown  by  the 
standard  text  itself,  in  that  particular  clause  which 
was  reserved  to  this  point  of  the  argument  * — "  Whom 
Ood  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith 
in  His  blood."  The  apostle  does  not  say,  it  will  be 
observed — "  propitiation  through  His  blood  " — ^as  the 
scheme  of  expiation  requires,  but  "  propitiation  through 
faith  in  His  blood.*'  No  propitiation  therefore  reaches 
the  mark,  that  does  not,  on  its  way,  reconcile,  or  bring 
into  faith,  the  subject  for  whom  it  is  made.  There  is 
no  God- welcome  prepared,  which  does  not  open  the 
guilty  heart  to  welcome  God. 

The  apostle,  in  this  manner,  takes  away  from  the 
Greek  word  he  uses,  which  it  must  be  confessed  is 
commonly  used  by  the  pagan  writers  in  a  way  that 
implies  expiation,  any  possibility  of  such  a  meaning ; 
for  they  have  never  a  thought  of  any  such  thing  as  an 
expiation  through  faith ;  and,  what  is  more,  expiation 
itself  excludes  the  supposition,  that  any  kind  of  moral 

♦  Rom.  iii.  28. 
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I  the  subject  for  whom  it  a 
offered  ;  the  -very  idea  being,  that  it  avails,  as  being  a 
contribution  of  evils  to  obtain  the  release  of  evils  ;  not 
as  having  now  a  state  of  faith  prepared,  a»  a  new  re- 
ceptivity for  good.  I  know  not  how  often  this  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle  is  quoted,  aa  if  it  asserted  a  pro- 
pitiation that  ia  accomplished  before  faith,  and  wholly 
apart  from  faith  ;  a  placation  of  God  that  has  re^ject 
to  no  human  conditions  whatever— precisely  that 
which  he  carefully  and  even  formally  excludes. 

Atonement  then  is  a  change  wrought  in  us,  a  change 
by  which  we  are  reconciled  to  God.  Propitiation  is  an 
objective  conception,  by  which  that  change,  taking 
place  in  us,  is  spoken  of  as  occurring  representatively 
ia  God.  Just  as  guilty  minds,  thrown  off  from  God, 
glass  their  feeling  representatively  in  God,  imagining 
that  God  is  thrown  off  from  them  ;  or  just  as  we  axj 
that  the  buh  rises,  instead  of  saying,  what  would  be  bo 
very  awkward  to  ns,  and  yet  is  the  real  truth,  that  we 
ourselves  rise  to  the  sun.  The  necessity  and  uses  of 
this  objective  language  will  be  considered  more  at 
large,  in  the  remaining  chapter,  and  therefore  need  not 
be  inaiated  on  here,  as  in  reference  to  the  single  word 
propitiation. 


CHAPTER  in. 

PRACTICAL   USES  AND   WATS  OP  PREACHING. 

After  we  have  gone  over  the  whole  ground  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  work  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  settled  the  doc- 
trine, found  the  meaning  of  the  Scripture  symbols, 
there  still  remain  some  very  important  practical  ques- 
tions respecting  the  modes  of  preaching  and  use.  Nei- 
ther can  these  questions  be  dispatched,  by  what  may 
seem  to  be  the  ready  and  simple  conclusion,  that  we 
are  to  preach  and  apply  to  our  own  lives  just  what 
we  have  found  to  be  true,  neither  more  nor  less.  For 
to  preach  what  is  true  concerning  a  matter,  and  to 
preach  the  matter  itxlf,  may  be  very  different  things. 
So  if  we  speak  of  use,  or  application  to  jy^  conarmng 
our  own  spiritual  state,  we  may  only  ^*«««  ««<  ^a»^- 
fool  ourselves  in  the  endeavour  to  get  our  benefit  out 
of  what  is  true  concerning  the  Gospel,  when  all  true 
benefit  lies  in  a  right  appropriation  of  the  Gospel 
itself.  As  concerning  C)irist,  we  have  made  up  our 
account  of  His  work,  in  the  conclusion  that  He  is  in 
the  world  to  be  the  moral  power  of  God  upon  it ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  shall  preach  Him,  or  receive 
Him,  in  the  most  effectual  way,  by  contriving  always 
how  to  be  in  the  power,  and  muster  the  power  upon 
us.     His  truth  may  be  most  powerful,  when  we  think 

least  of  the  power,  and  have  our  mind  wholly  turned 
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away,  in  love  aad  trust,  from  ouraclvea.  If  I  have  a 
much  honoured  and  powerful  friend,  by  whose  great 
character  I  would  like  to  model  my  own,  I  shall  not 
do  it  probably  by  contriving  always,  artificially  and  con- 
BCJoualy,  how  to  get  his  efficacy  upon  me  ;  but  I  shall,i 
be  much  with  htm,  and  putting  faith  in  htm,  I  ahal} 
breathe  the  atmoephere  he  makes,  even  as  I  do  tho'i 
air  without  contriving  how  to  live  by  it ;  I  shall  ad- 
mire hia  sentiments  and  hia  hearing  in  great  crises  of^ 
trial ;  I  shall-  find  a  pleasure  in  meeting  hia  wishes 
and  doing  what  I  may,  to  advance  tho  cause  that  eu- 
gages  him.  Thinking  nothing  thus  of  getting  a  power 
upon  me  from  his  person,  I  shall  be  only  the  mora 
completely  pervaded  and  moulded  by  his  power, 
glance  in  this  direction  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  th», 
preaching  and  peraoual  uses  of  the  Gospel  are  i 
jeot  widely  distinct  from  the  truth  coucemiiig  it 

The  Gospel  will  of  course  be  preached  and  applied 
to  use  in  modes  that  have  some  agreement  with  what  it 

rarioM  iiniit  (/  •*  conceived  to  be.      Thus  if  Christ  be 
pmuki<iii.  accepted  only  aa  a  great  moral  teacher 

and  reformer,  the  preaching  over  of  His  preaching,  as 
recorded  in  the  four  Gospels,  will  be  the  main  thin^ 
and  almost  nothing  will  be  made  of  His  personal  ]i& 
and  death,  and  the  reconciling  purpose  of  His  misaioo. 
Preaching  will  he  teaching  as  the  Master  taught,  evea 
as  the  pupils  of  the  Academy,  the  Porch,  or  the  Peri- 
patetic order,  followed  the  school  of  their  master,  Tho 
after  developments  of  His  mission  and  the  significanoo 
of  it,  aa  completed  by  the  cross,  and  opened  by  the 
Holy  Spirit — just  that  which  the  apostles  received  and 
published,  when  they  preached  Him  aa  the  Saviour 
sinners — will  bo  virtually  ignored.  Preoieely 
made  the  day  of  penteoost  will  be  omitted. 
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If  the  Gospel  is  conceived  to  be  merely  an  array  of 
legal  motives  addressed  to  interest,  and  so  contrived  as 
to  cast  a  preponderating  balance  always  on  the  side  of 
right  choices,  then  there  will  be  cogent  appeals  to  the 
conscience,  and  the  fears,  and  the  love  of  happiness, 
and  so  to  the  will-power  of  the  subjects  addressed. 
And  then,  for  such  as  choose  rightly,  Christ  will  be 
shown  to  have  prepared  a  ground  of  forgiveness ;  and 
beyond  that  as  the  principal  account  of  His  mission, 
will  be  conceived  to  have  no  particular  agency  in  the 
transformations  to  be  wrought.  This  kind  of  preach- 
ing will  take  on  a  strenuous  air,  and  will  sometimes 
stir  great  commotions  where  only  motions  would  be 
better.  The  piety  thus  resulting  will  be  legal ;  a  kind 
of  will-work,  too  little  freshened  by  the  graceful 
affections,  too  little  enriched  by  great  sentiments, 
lifted  by  no  inspirations,  save  when  slipping,  by  chance, 
the  legal  detentions,  it  seizes  the  forbidden  fruit  of 
liberty. 

Another  characteristic  mode  of  preaching  is  pro- 
duced by  preaching  a  formula,  supposed  to  be  the  very 
equivalent  and  substantial  import  of  the  Gospel.  And 
we  have  abundance  of  complaints,  from  such  as  mean 
to  be  faithful  in  this  way,  that  Christ  is  now  so  little 
preached.  They 'mean  that  Christ  is  not  preached  as 
an  expiation,  or  a  satisfaction  to  God's  justice,  or  an 
exposition  of  God's  abhorrence  to  sin.  The  substance 
of  their  complaint  is  really  that  a  formula  is  not 
preached  instead  of  Christ;  that,  too,  a  formula  so 
painfully  imtrue  as  to  make  itself  felt  more  often  as  a 
violation  of  natural  feeling,  than  as  a  saving  power 
upon  it.  If  only  this  be  preaching  Christ,  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  He  is  preached  in  a  way  to  satisfy  this 
kind  of  complaint 
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The  very  idea  of  preacbing  Christ  by  formula,  even 
if  the  true  formula  were  developed,  is  a  great  mistake  ; 
for  whatever  mind  goes  into  limitation  or  incrustation 
imder  formula  becomes  sterile,  and  the  Gospel  on 
which  it  perpetually  hammers  will  be  meager  and 
weak,  and  dry.  All  the  ten  thousand  flaming  truths 
that  are  crowding  in,  as  troops  of  glory,  on  the  thoughts 
of  a  soul  in  liberty,  asking  as  it  were  to  be  uttered 
faster  than  the  Sundays  will  let  them,  are  suppressed, 
or  shut  back,  by  that  inevitable  little  sentence  of  wis- 
dom, which  has  concluded  everything.  I  will  not  deny 
that  some  general  accoimt  or  scheme  of  the  Gospel 
plan  may  be  convenient,  for  the  mind  to  fall  back  upon 
and  gather  itself  into,  for  the  minting  and  due  authen- 
tication of  its  issues.  But  a  formula  to  be  preached, 
and  maintained  as  a  Gospel,  is  a  very  different  matter 
— all  the  worse,  if  it  has  only  been  received  pedagogi- 
oally,  and  been  set  as  the  hand-organ  tune  which  the 
school  is  engaged  to  play.  Any  formula  is  a  necessary 
abortion,  which  is  not  the  formulization  of  Christ  dis- 
covered by  the  hearty  and  verified  by  a  deep-working 
Christian  experience. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  arrive  at  some  better  and  more 

adequate  conception  of  preaching.     Christ  is  here,  ao- 

Tke  u-ue  kind  de-  cording  to  the  doctrinc  of  this  treatise, 

icribed.  ^  Y^  ^j^g  moral  power  of  God  on  the 

world,  so  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  But  if  any 
one  should  set  himself  to  preaching  only  this,  turning 
it  round  and  round,  citing  texts  for  it,  and  arguing 
down  objections,  he  would  only  postpone  the  power  he 
undertakes  to  assert  Christ  will  be  the  power,  only 
as  He  is  Himself  in  that  which  makes  Him  the  power ; 
viz.,  all  that  He  was,  did,  and  expressed  in  His  life  and 
death  and  resurrection — Saviour  of  sinners  and  Judge 
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of  the  world.  We  have  seen  Him,  for  example,  fulfill- 
ing the  love  principle  in  vicarious  suffering  for  us ;  re- 
vealing, in  His  obedience,  God's  everlasting  obedience 
to  law ;  adding  vigour  to  law  by  His  tremendous  en- 
forcements ;  doing  honour  to  God's  retributive  justice, 
by  subjecting  Himself  to  all  the  corporate  evils  it 
brings  on  the  human  state  ;  and  by  all  these  methods, 
declaring  so  impressively  the  righteousness  of  God,  as 
to  prepare  the  glorious  possibility  and  fact  of  a  free 
justification — these  are  all  great  truths  for  preaching, 
greater  each  of  them  singly  in  its  power,  than  the 
general  truth  which  includes  them  all ;  and  yet  when 
these  again  are  subdivided,  and  run  out  into  all  the 
thousand  facts  and  subjects  included,  they  will  ring 
even  the  more  impressively  in  each  one,  because  it  is 
farther  off  from  what  is  general  and  closer  to  the  con- 
crete matter  of  Christ's  personal  life.  The  subjects 
are  endless,  and  the  power  inexhaustible. 

I  think  we  shall  best  conceive  the  subject  matter  of 
preaching  and  in  that  sense  the  mode,  if  we  specify 
three  distinct  elements  which  must  be  included,  and 
are  necessary  to  the  genuine  power. 

1.  There  must  be  a  descent  to  himian  nature  in  its 
lower  plane  of  self-love  and  interested  motive,  and  a 
beginning  made  with  the  conscience,  the 

-  J   xi_      T_    J*  J.  x*  a         Qo^i  law  and 

fears,  and  the  boding  expectations  of  jtuftux  to  u 
guiltiness.  To  convince,  intimidate,  ^^ 
waken  out  of  stupor,  shake  defiant  wrong  out  of  its 
confidences,  must  be  deliberately  undertaken  and,  if 
possible,  effectively  done.  There  must  be  no  delicacy 
here ;  as  if  God's  love  and  the  vicarious  ministry  of 
Jesus  were  too  softly  good,  to  do  any  so  rugged  and 
severe  thing  as  to  punish.  Christ's  own  doctrine  of 
future  punishment,  Christ  as  the  Judge  of  the  world 
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all  that  belongs  to  God's  law,, all  that  will  be  done  by 
Ood'a  justice,  the  very  di^  irm  of  tbe  wrath  to  come, 
must  be  faithfully  declared,  and  that  in  a  raannar 
that  indicates  conviction.  Of  course  there  must  be  no 
violence,  under  pretest  of  Buffering  no  delicacy,  but  a 
manner  of  tenderness  that  indicates  due  sensibility  in 
a  matter  so  appalling.  The  true  conception  is,  that  as 
God's  justice  is  a  co-factor  with  His  mercy,  it  ia  to  be 
set  forth  and  magnified  and  n  ade  real  in  the  same 
way,  and  for  the  same  p  rpcae  And  ii  better  model 
cau  be  taken  for  this  than  Christ  H  maelf  Nor  is 
anything  more  certain,  than  th  t  wl  never  gives  in  to 
the  feeling  that  Christ  is  outgrown  n  tl  is  matter,  has 
really  no  Gospel  to  preach — 1  s  vocat  on  is  goue.  For 
if  Christ  did  not  understand  H  msolf  here,  what  rea- 
son ia  there  to  believe  that  he  understood  Himself  at 
all  1  In  this  dilemmao  e  raiv  th  uk  he  has  a  Gospel, 
and  a  specially  suporlat  e  kind  of  t  obpel,  but  it  will 
be  nerveless  and  without  sound  1  ke  the  headless 
drums  that  marching  children  sometimes  carry,  beating 
on  the  rim.  God  is  a  just  God,  and  if  He  is  not  shown 
to  be,  but  only  to  be  a  beautiful  God,  or  a  gentle  and 
loving  God,  sin  will  be  abundantly  reconciled  to  Him 
staying  where  it  is.  There  is  no  salvation  here,  and 
no  power  of  salvation  is  wanted.  There  may  be  a 
dressing  of  the  soul  in  what  is  called  beauty  of  cha- 
racter, but  the  character  will  be  only  a  beautiful  afFeo- 
tation.  But  we  pass  to  the  saving  side  of  the  Gospel, 
that  in  which  the  personal  power  of  Christ's  sacrifice 
is  specially  designed  to  operate.  And  here  we  shall 
find— 

2.  That  a  very  great  and  principal  office  of  preach- 
ing will  consist  in  a  due  eshihition  of  tlie  Christian 
facta.      The  power  is  to  be  personal,  and  will  therefore 
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lie  in  the  facts  of  the  personal  life.  These  facts  therefore 
are  pre-eminently  the  good  news  that  composes  the 
Gospel  j  requiring  heralds,  or  preachers 
[precones,]  to  go  abroad  and  publish  it.  Christ's  life  to  le 
Apart  from  these  facts,  the  great  sub-  ^"^^f^^ 
jects  we  have  spoken  of  are  nothing.  They  spring  out 
of  the  facts  and  have  no  basis  of  reality  beside.  Hence 
also  it  is  that  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  or  first  recorded 
confession  of  Christ,  nothing  is  included  but  the  simple 
outline  facts  of  His  life  ;  no  other  and  better  formula 
being  yet  conceived  or  attempted.  Here  accordingly 
is  the  original  and  truly  grand  office  of  preaching ;  viz., 
in  the  setting  forth  and  fit  representation  of  these 
Gospel  facts. 

They  begin  with  the  grand  primal  fact  of  the  incar- 
nation j  for  it  is  only  in  that,  and  by  that  mystery, 
that  the  person  arrives  whose  history  is  io  be  entered 
into  the  world.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  person  arriv- 
ing is  not  merely  a  man,  but,  as  we  must  believe,  a 
veritable  God-man.  Taken  as  being  simply  a  man,  the 
facts  of  His  life  would  certainly  be  remarkable  and 
valuable  ;  He  would  only  be  a  much  greater  and  more 
incredible  mystery,  considering  the  morally  perfect, 
and  therefore  superhuman  character  He  is  in,  than  He 
is  when  conceived  as  an  abnormal,  extra-mundane  per- 
son, let  into  the  world  from  above  it,  to  fulfil  a  speci- 
ally divine  mission.  All  the  after  facts  change  colour 
and  consequence,  accordingly,  as  they  are  viewed  in 
one  mode  or  the  other.  Considered  as  the  God-man, 
there  is  not  a  single  fact,  or  scene,  in  the  history  which, 
fitly  conceived,  does  not  yield  some  lesson  of  power ; 
the  infancy;  the  thirty  years  of  silent  preparation; 
the  recoil  of  the  poor  human  nature,  called  the  tempta- 
tion, when  the  work  begins ;    every  healing,   every 
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miracle,  every  friendsliip,  every  commendation,  every 
denunciation,  the  lot  of  poverty,  the  hour  of  oppressed 
feeling,  the  weariness  and  sleep,  the  miraculous  hem 
of  his  garment,  the  transfiguration,  the  prayers^  the 
amazing  assumptions  of  a  common  glory  and  right 
with  the  Father,  the  agony,  the  trial,  the  crucifixion, 
the  resurrection,  the  appearings  and  tender  teachings 
afterwards,  and  last  of  all  the  ascension,  followed  by 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit  to  represent  and  be  Himself 
according  to  His  promise,  a  Christ  everywhere  present^ 
everywhere  accessible — no  longer  limited  and  localised 
in  space — in  all  these  and  in  all  He  said  and  taught 
concerning  God,  Himself,  and  us,  the  preacher  is  to 
find  staple  matter  for  his  messages.  There  is  almost 
nothing,  even  as  to  His  mere  manners  and  modes^ 
which,  if  he  is  truly  alive — and  no  Christian  man  has 
a  right  to  be  dead — ^will  not  open  some  gate  or  cre- 
vice into  chambers  of  glory,  for  the  conscience  or  the 
heart. 

Here  has  been  one  of  the  great  faults  or  deficiencies 
in  the  preaching  of  Christ     Too  little,  by  a  thousand, 

fold,  has  been  made  of  the  facts  of  His 
preadking  ?m»  been  life.     By  some  they  are  almost  never 

dwelt  upon,  with  the  exception,  per- 
hapS)  of  two  or  three  that  could  not  be  utterly  passed 
over;  the  rest  are  as  if  they  were  not  Commonly  the 
feeUug  is  not  brought  close  enough  to  them  to  find  the 
life  that  is  in  them — what  can  they  signify  of  im- 
portance, after  the  main  doctrine  of  all  has  been  de- 
cocted ?  How  much  easier  to  preach  the  decoction 
and  let  the  dried  herbs  of  the  story  go.  It  might  be 
so,  if  they  were  really  dry;  but  since  they  are  all  alive, 
fresh  and  fragrant  as  a  bank  of  roses,  how  much  better 
to  go  and  breathe  among  them  and  catch  the  quick- 
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ening  odoiir&  How  little  indeed  does  any  preacher 
know  of  the  tme  Gospel,  who  only  finds  a  dull,  stale 
matter,  in  the  wonderful,  morally  sublime  record  of 
sudi  a  character !  No  good  news  will  ever  go  forth 
out  of  him.  E[e  thinks  he  has  exhausted  the  (Gospel 
and  gotten  the  whole  matter  of  it  in  his  head,  just 
because  he  has  gotten  nothing,  and  knows  not  that 
there  is  anyUiing  to  get,  besides  what  his  formula 
contains.  He  mooms  a  little,  it  may  be,  over  the 
want  of  power  in  his  preaching,  when  in  flEict  there 
ought  to  be  no  power,  because  there  is  no  fstct  in 
the  grand  life-history  of  Jesus  that  is  alive  to  him. 
He  £eu1b  just  where  any  really  high  ministry  must 
b^in ;  yiz.,  in  the  ability  to  show  forth  Christ  alive, 
in  the  &et8  that  represent  His  living  personality ; 
thus  to  raise  conviction,  thus  to  keep  interest  in  a 
glow,  thus  to  conquer  the  heart  and  testify  a  Saviour 
who  meditates  peace. 

I  think  it  would  be  hardly  possible  for  a  preadier 
of  Christ  to  be  too  much  in  the  facts  of  His  life. 
Only  they  must  be  so  handled  as  to  raise  great  sub- 
jects, and  kindle  the  heat  of  a  true  fire,  as  they 
always  may.  The  mere  doling  of  these  facts,  or  the 
setting  them  off  in  a  garnish  of  soene-paintJng  or 
modL  sentiment,  or  frothy  laudation,  does  not  fulfil 
the  idea  of  sudi  preaching.  Something  worthy  of 
God's  love,  something  Deifically  great  must  be  found 
in  them,  and  tiie  feelii^  must  be  raised,  that  He  is 
p^sonally  ni^  rich  in  His  gifts,  strong  in  His 
majesty,  terrible  in  His  beauty,  heavy-hearted  and 
t^ider  in  the  suffering  concern  of  His  love.  We 
oome  next — 

3.  To  another  and  more  difficult  matter,  as  regards 
the    power  of  the   Gospel   in  its  uses,  and  the  due 
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impression  of  it,  as  a  way  of  salvation  ;  tib.,  the  right 
conception  and  fit  preaeotation  of  it,  under  the  altar 
forms  provided  for  it.  For,  besidea  the 
ufii.aiiar  outward  figure  of  the  facts,  occurring 
■'°™''  under  conditions  of  apace  and  time,  and 

aignificant  to  human  feeling  in  that  manner,  God  has 
contrived  a  thought-form,  to  assist  us  in  that  kind  of 
use  which  may  conduct  us  into  the  desired  state  of 
practical  reconciliation  with  Himself.  In  the  facts, 
outwardly  regarded,  there  is  no  sacrifice,  or  oblation, 
or  atonement,  or  pn^pitiation,  but  simply  a  living  and 
dyiug  thus  and  thus.  The  facta  are  impressive,  the 
Person  is  clad  in  a  wonderful  dignity  and  beauty,  the 
agony  is  eloquent  of  love,  and  the  Cross  a  very  shock- 
ing murder  triumphantly  met,  and  if  then  the  question 
rises,  bow  we  are  to  use  such  a  history  so  as  to  bo 
reconciled  by  it,  we  hardly  know  in  what  way  to  begin. 
How  shall  we  come  unto  God  by  help  of  tliis  martyr- 
dom i  How  shall  we  turn  it,  or  turn  oureelves  under 
it,  so  as  to  be  justified  and  set  iu  peace  with  God  1 
Plainly  there  is  a  want  bore,  and  this  want  is  met  hj 
giving  a  thought-form  to  the  facts  which  is  not  in  the 
facts  themselves.  They  are  put  directly  into  the 
moulds  of  the  altar,  and  we  are  called  to  accept  the 
crucified  God-man  aa  our  sacrifice,  an  offering  or  ob- 
lation for  US,  our  propitiation  ;  so  to  be  sprinkled 
from  our  evil  conscience,  washed,  purged,  puri6ed, 
cleansed  from  our  ain.  Instead  of  leaving  the  matter 
of  the  facts  just  as  they  occurred,  there  is  a  reverting 
to  familiar  forms  of  thought,  made  familiar  partly  for 
thispurpose,  and  wearetold,  iu  brief,  to  use  the  facts  jnat 
as  we  would  the  sin-offerings  of  the  altar,  and  make  an 
altar  grace  of  them — only  a  grace  complete  and  perfect, 
an  offering  once  for  all.    According  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
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Hebrews,  the  ancient  ritual  was  devised  by  God,  apart 
from  its  liturgical  uses,  to  be  the  vehicle  in  words  of  the 
heavenly  things  in  Christ,  moulds  of  thought  for  the 
world's  grand  altar  service  in  Christ  the  universal  offer- 
ing, regulative  conceptions  for  the  fit  receiving  and 
effective  use  of  the  GospeL 

And  so  much  is  there  in  this  that,  without  these 
forms  of  the  altar,  we  should  be  utterly  at  a  loss  in 
making  any  use  of  the  Christian  facts,  that  would 
set  us  in  a  condition  of  practical  reconciliation  with 
God.  Christ  is  good,  beautiful,  wonderful,  His  dis- 
interested love  is  a  picture  by  itself,  His  forgiving 
patience  melts  into  my  feeling,  His  passion  rends 
open  my  heart,  but  what  is  He  for,  and  how  shall 
He  be  made  unto  me  the  salvation  I  want  %  One 
word — He  is  my  sacrifice — opens  all  to  me  and  behold- 
ing Him,  with  all  my  sin  upon  Him,  I  count  Him  my 
offering,  I  come  imto  God  by  Him  and  enter  into  the 
Holiest  by  His  blood. 

But  the  principal  reason  for  setting  forth  the  matter 
of  Christ's  life  and  death  as  an  oblation  remains  to  be 
stated  j  viz.,  the  necessity  of  somehow 

...  Wanted  to  pro- 

preventing  an  over-conscious  state  m  duce  an  attuude  qf 
the  receiver.  It  was  going  to  be  a  groat  **■'"'*  ^" 
fault  in  the  use,  that  the  disciple,  looking  for  a  power 
on  his  character,  would  keep  himself  too  entirely  in 
the  attitude  of  consciousness,  or  voluntary  self-appli- 
cation. He  would  be  hanging  round  each  fact  and 
scene,  to  get  some  eloquent  moving  effect  from  it. 
And  he  would  not  only  study  how  to  get  impres- 
sions, but,  almost  ere  he  is  aware  of  it,  to  make 
them.  Just  here  accordingly  it  was  that  the  Scrip- 
ture symbols,  and  especially  those  of  the  altar  service, 
were  to  come  to  our  aid,  putting  us  into  a  use  of  the 
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Gospel  so  entirely  qbjective,  as  to  scarcely  suffer  a 
recoil  on  our  consciousness  at  alL  The  sacrificial  offer- 
ing was  inform^  an  offering  wholly  to  God,  even  as  the 
smoke  roUs  up  from  the  altar  and  comes  not  back. 
The  result  was  that  the  worshipper  was  made  clean ; 
that  is,  according  to  the  political,  or  statutory  sense ; 
and  if,  perchance,  he  was  made  clean  in  a  deeper 
sense,  it  would  be  implicitly,  just  because  his  mind 
was  going  up  wholly  to  God,  with  the  smoke  of  his 
offering.  So,  when  I  conceive  that  Christ  is  my 
offering  before  God,  my  own  choice  Lamb  and  God's, 
brought  to  the  slaying,  and  that  for  my  sin,  my 
thought  moves  wholly  outward  and  upward,  bathing 
itself  in  the  goodness  and  grace  of  the  sacrifice. 
Doubtless  there  will  be  a  power  in  it>  all  the  greater 
power  that  I  am  not  looking  after  power,  and  that 
nothing  puts  me  thinking  of  effects  upon  mysel£ 

In  this  manner  coming  unto  Christ,  or  to  God 
through  Christ,  in  the  symbols  of  sacrifice,  we  make 
an  escape,  as  it  were,  from  ourselves  and  that  state  of 
consciousness  which  is  the  bane  of  religion;  an  escape, 
I  must  frankly  admit,  which  is  none  the  less  necessary, 
when  we  conceive  that  Christ  has  come  into  the  world, 
not  to  expiate  sin,  but  to  be  a  power  upon  it;  further- 
more, an  escape  which  God  has  provided,  to  make  Him 
more  completely  a  power.  For  it  is  in  these  symbols 
that  God  contrives  to  get  us  out  of  ourselves  into  the 
free  state  of  faith,  and  love,  and  to  become  the  new 
inspiration  of  life  in  our  hearts.  And  accordingly  we 
should  find,  in  the  ready  and  firee  use  of  these  symbols, 
our  best  means  of  grace,  if  only  we  could  have  them 
clear  of  misconstructions  that  often  fatally  corrupt 
their  meaning.  Oppressed  with  guilt,  we  should  turn 
ourselves  joyfully  to  Christ  as  the  propitiation  for  our 
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sins,  Christ  who  hath  borne  the  curse  for  us,  Christ 
who  knew  no  sin  made  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him.  We  should 
cry  in  our  prayers ;  0  Lamb  of  God  that  takest  away 
^e  sins  of  the  world,  take  away  our  sins ;  or  thinking 
of  that  sacred  blood,  by  whose  drops  that  fell  as 
toudies  of  life  on  the  world's  grand  altar,  Calvary, 
we  should  cry — ^wash  us,  0  Christ,  in  the  blood  of 
Thy  cross  and  make  us  clean ;  or  wanting,  in  despair 
of  ourselves,  some  Helper  and  Friend  to  bear  the  sins 
we  cannot  bear  ourselves,  we  should  take  up  tenderly 
the  words  of  the  poet,  if  not  in  his  meaning,  yet  in  the 
meaning  which  they  ought  to  have — 

'*  My  soul  looks  back  to  see 

The  burdens  thou  didst  beaf, 
When  hanging  on  the  accursed  tree, 

And  hopes  her  guilt  was  there.** 

We  want,  in  short,  to  use  these  altar  terms,  just  as 
fi-eely  as  they  are  used  by  those  who  accept  the 
formula  of  expiation,  or  judicial  satisfaction  for  sin; 
in  just  their  manner  too,  when  they  are  using  them 
most  practically.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  enviable 
advantages  of  their  scheme  that  they  are  able  to  use 
them  freely ;  for,  when  they  are  so  used,  they  will  not 
always  keep  themselves  close  in  the  dogmatic  miscon- 
structions put  upon  them,  but  will  often  pour  into  the 
heart,  in  their  true  Scripture  meaning,  as  chariots  into 
some  postern  gate  that  is  not  closed.  A  more  sub- 
jective Gospel,  one  that  looks  to  eflFects  on  character 
and  the  renewing  of  the  life  in  God,  has  even  a  better 
light  to  their  use  ;  and  they  are  almost  indispensable, 
to  save  it  from  an  otherwise  nearly  fatal  subjectivity. 

Nor  is  there  anything  so  peculiar  in  this  need  of  an 
objective  form  for  the  Gospel     We  need  what  is  like 
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it  evoiywhere,  and  human  laaguage  is  full  of  it.  A 
verf  great  part  of  the  tenuB  oud  expreGsioua  of  lan- 
guage, and  those  that  are  liveliest  and  freshest,  are  such 
as  put  iuto  things  and  facts  meaniagB 
■f^tt'waa,''^uai-  which  are  really  not  there,  but  in  our- 
'™"'*  selves.      We  say  that  a  thing  is  pain/W 

because  we  suffer  pain  from  it ;  putting  the  paia  into 
the  thing,  which  is  really  in  ourselves.  Wo  say,  iu 
the  very  palpable  and  common  matters  of  colour,  that 
things  are  red,  blue,  white,  and  the  like,  when,  as  we 
all  know,  the  colours  are  in  ua  and  not  in  the 
things.  Subjectively  speaking,  we  should  have  to 
say,  awkwardly  and  peduntieally,  that  we  have  sensa- 
tions of  redness,  blueness,  whiteness,  before  the  things. 
We  say  that  a  thing  has  a  sweet  taste,  when  the  sweet 
taste  is  not  iu  the  thing  at  all,  but  wholly  in  ourselves. 
The  laaguage  of  Christ,  which  is  about  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  it  can  be,  abounds  iu  these  objective  represen- 
tations of  subjective  facts  .and  ideas.  Glance  along 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  looking  no  farther,  and  we 
get  examples  Uke  these,  "If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee" 
— "  if  thine  eye  be  evil ; "  where  He  has  no  thought  of 
anything  blameable  in  the  eye,  or  anytliiug  without 
offending  the  eye,  but  only  of  the  lustful,  or  grudging 
soul,  that  looks  through  it.  "Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion i "  where  He  means,  not  that  God  might  lead  iia 
into  it,  but  that  we  need  to  be  kept  from  leading  our- 
selves into  it.  "  Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in 
heaven ; "  where  He  does  not  imagine  that  we  have 
access  to  heaven,  so  that  we  can  put  in  treasures 
there,  but  that  we  are  to  get  heavenly  treasures 
garnered  in  ourselves.  Again — "straight  is  the 
gate,  broad  is  the  way ; "  where  He  seems  to  say 
that  God's  gate  of  life  is  made  narrow,  and  His  way 
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of  deatructioii  broad.  He  could  not  raise  any  fit  im- 
pression, by  the  real  subjective  fact,  that  our  perverea- 
ness  makes  the  gate  of  life  narrow  and  difficult  to 
enter,  and  the  way  of  destruction  broad  and  easy ;  ho 
Ha  puts  the  case  objectiTely,  willing,  eren  at  the 
expense  of  an  almost  Beeniiug  reflection  upon  God, 
to  set  us  in  a  diBtinct  feeling  of  the  fearfiil  alterna- 
tive we  are  required  to  meet. 

To  carry  these  illustrationB  of  the  genius  of  lan- 
guage, and  eapecially  of  Scripture  language,  a  little 
larther,  and  show,  ou  how  large  a  scale,  g„„  y^  j,^ 
the  forms  of  truth  are  affected  by  the  -'^•^^'•v- 
instinct  of  objective  representation,  I  will  refer  to  the 
devil,  or  o  iidffoKos,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Here  we  have  a  kind  of  bad  God,  over  against  the 
good,  who  leads  the  powers  of  darkness  and  manages 
the  interest  of  evil.  But  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
suppose  that  God  has  created  any  such  being,  or  that 
any  such  really  exists,  than  there  is  to  suppose  that 
there  is  a  real  being  called  the  prince  of  this  world,  or 
another  called  antichrist,  or  two  others  caUed  Gog  and 
M^fi^og'  The  devil  is  that  objective  person,  whose 
reality  ia  the  sum  of  all  subjective  seductione,  or  temp- 
tations to  evil ;  viz.,  those  of  bad  spirits,  and  those  of 
the  corrupted  soul  itself.  These  bad  spirits,  some- 
times called  Legion,  together  with  our  own  bad 
thoughts,  are  all  gathered  up  into  a  great  king  of 
art  and  mischief  and  colled  the  devl  Whether  it  is 
done  by  some  instinct  of  language,  or  some  special 
guidance  of  iuspiratioo,  in  the  use  of  language,  or 
both,  we  do  not  koow ;  the  latter  ia  more  probabia 
But  however  it  came  to  pass,  we  can  see  that  it  serves 
a  most  important  use  in  the  economy  of  revelation. 
In  the  process  of  recovery  to  God,  men  must  be  con* 
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vinced  of  their  Bins,  and  made  thoroughly 
their  guiltine^,  and  this  requites  a  turning  of  their 
iiiiuds  upon  themselves  in  refleetion  and  a  state  of 
piercingly  subjective  attention  to  their  own  ill  desert. 
And  yet  they  must  he  taken  away,  somehow,  from  a 
too  close,  or  totally  subjective  attention,  even  to  their 
sins.  For  if  they  are  to  be  taken  away  from  their  ill 
desert  and  guiltinesa,  they  must  be  drawn  out  into  a 
movement  of  soul  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction ; 
viz.,  in  the  direction  of  faith  which  is  outward.  And 
this  esactly  is  wliat  the  grand  objective  conception  of 
the  devil  prepares  and  facditates.  First,  their  sin  is 
dl  gathered  up  with  its  roots  and  causes  into  the  Bad 
King  conceived  to  be  reigning  without ;  and  then  it  is 
pet-mitted  the  penitent,  or  the  disciple  strugglii^  with 
his  enemy,  to  conceive  that  Chi-ist,  in  whom  he  is 
called  to  beUeve,  is  out  in  force,  to  subdue  and  crush 
the  monster.  And  so  he  is  helped  away  from  the 
torment  of  a  merely  reflective  state,  even  when  con- 
tending with  the  sins  of  his  own  bosom. 

Only  two  days  previous  to  the  writing  of  this  para- 
graph I  was  conversing  with  a  very  intelligeut  and, 
withal,  a  truly  liberal  Christian  friend,  who  said,  as 
arguing  for  the  esistence  of  the  devil,  that  he  liked 
to  think  of  such  a  being,  in  distinction  from  thinking 
always  of  his  sins,  about  which  he  knew  very  little, 
and  then  to  hang  his  faith  on  Christ  as  warring  with 
him,  and  able  to  pluck  him  down ;  for  this  takes  in 
everything  and  makes  a  clean  issue,  when  ne  do  it, 
in  the  simplest  manner  posBible.  To  which  the  very 
obvious  reply  was,  that  for  this  very  purpose  God  haa 
given  U8  the  objective  devil  of  Scripture  to  be  hated. 
and  conspired  agiunst,  and  by  faith  cast  down,  when 
the  real,  multitudinous,  inconceivable  matter  to  be  thus 
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hated,  conspired  against,  and  by  faith  cast  down,  is  work- 
ing aubjectiyely  in  ourselves.  And,  what  is  more,  there 
IB  no  other  conception  of  tie  devil  of  Scripture  that 
makes  him  bo  profoundly  real  as  this  ;  partly  becaueo 
there  is  no  other  that  has  any  look  of  credibility. 

We  find  then,  as  we  look  at  language,  whether  out 
of  the  Scripturea  or  in,  that  objective  representations 
are  always  best  for  ua,  moat  sought  after,  and  prepared 
on  a  very  large  scale,  because  they  take  us  away  fi-om 
mere  self-management,  and  carry  ua  out  to  rest  our 
hope  and  feiith  in  God.  If  -we  represented  everything 
subjectively  which  is  subjeetive,  we  could  do  it  only 
by  using  the  most  awkward  and  tedioua  circumlocutions. 
Iq  one  view,  these  outward  projections  of  what  is  within 
are  not  true,  and  yet  they  are  the  more  vigorously  true 
for  that  reason.  Shut  up  to  saying  everything  sub- 
jectively, our  language  would  be  only  a  torment 

Any  strictly  subjective  style  of  religion  is  vicious. 
It  is  moral  self-culture,  in  fact,  and  not  religion.  We 
think  of  ourselves  abundantly  in  the 
selfishness  of  our  sins.  What  we  need,  ,J^i,  t^Z 
above  all,  is  to  be  taken  off  the  self-  '"'*'■ 
centre  and  centred  in  God.  Ceasing  to  go  by  contriv- 
ance, we  must  leam  to  go  by  inspiration  ;  that  is,  by 
the  free  impube  of  God  in  our  faith.  Hence  the  pro- 
found importance  of  the  altar  symbols,  divinely  pre- 
pared and  fashioned,  to  be  the  form  of  the  Christian 
grace.  They  compose  for  ua  even  a  kind  of  objective 
religion  ;  that  is,  a  religion  operated  for  us  and  before 
us.  In  one  view  they  are  not  true,  just  as  the  ten 
thousand  objective  espresaions  of  language  refen-ed  to 
are  not,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  bo  sublimely,  health- 
fully true,  in  the  practical  and  free  uses  of  fejth,  be- 
cause we  are  so  simple  in  them,  and  so  com^Vete^  '^**' 
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ried  out  of  ourselves.  Of  course  we  stall  be  consciona 
beings  still ;  we  must  be  conscious  always  and  in  every- 
thing we  do  ;  but  how  much  does  it  signify  that  we 
can  have  an  altar  and  an  offering,  once  for  all,  where 
we  cnn  go  with  oiir  confession,  and  pay  our  tender 
worship,  without  thinking,  for  the  time,  of  anything 
but  what  is  before  us  and  is  done  for  ub.  Here  it  is 
that  we  drop  out  self  most  easily,  and  come  away  to 
God,  in  a  Uberty  moat  perfectly  unembarraaaed  by  the 
habit  of  our  guilty  self-devotion.  In  the  sacrifice  we 
cling  to  and  call  our  own,  we  are  respited,  and  tha 
ceasing  from  our  will,  noakes  us  plastic  to  the  grace 
that  Djoulds  us.  The  new  element  we  are  in  is  peace  ; 
we  are  atoned,  reconciled. 

But  we  encounter,  at  thia  point,  a  very  great  diffi- 
culty, in  the  fact  that  all  these  Scripture  symbols  have 
AtTM^3^ug  been  so  long  and  dreadfully  misapplied, 
"*■  by  the  dogmatic  schemes  of  expiation, 

penal  suffering,  and  judicial  satisfaction.  Thus,  if  we 
attempt  to  use  them,  wa  are  disturbed  by  the  feeling, 
that  neither  we,  nor  they,  will  be  understood,  in  any 
sense  that  is  true.  How  shall  we  venture  to  speak  of 
Christ  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  when  even  the  ritual  sacri- 
fice, on  which  the  figure  is  based,  has  been  made  to 
signify,  not  a  confessional  offering,  or  offering  of  pious 
>  devotion,  in  which  the  worshipper  is  turned  to  God, 
but  the  offering  of  a  substituted  victim,  to  even  the 
penal  account  with  God,  or  reconcile  God  to  him.^  So 
of  all  the  other  symbols  ;  the  lamb  is  the  victim,  in  the 
sense  tliat  he  suffers ;  the  slaying  of  the  victim  is 
death  for  death,  and  the  dying  of  the  victim  is  pain 
for  pain ;  when  truly  nothing  was  mode,  either  of  the 
death,  or  the  pain,  but  only  of  the  offering  of  some 
mal,  as  a  reverently  careful  act  of  homage 
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and  repentance  for  sin.  The  blood  sprinkled  here  and 
there  is  no  more  the  life,  that  sacred  element  which 
pacifies  everything  it  touches,  but  it  is  the  blood  of 
slaughter,  signifying  that  God  is  reconciled  only  when 
sin  draws  blood.  Even  the  bearing  of  sin  by  the 
scape-goat — a  beautifully  contrived  figure,  to  signify 
the  deportation  of  sin — what  is  it  but  the  certain  fact 
of  theology,  that,  if  sins  are  to  be  removed,  they  must 
yet  be  borne  by  somebody  %  In  the  same  way  atone- 
ment is  not  the  covering  of  sin,  or  the  reconciliation 
of  the  sinner,  but  it  is  that  paying  for  sin  which  evens 
the  account.  And  so  of  all  the  lustral  figures — making 
clean,  washing,  purifymg,  purging,  sprinkling  by  the 
hyssop  branch— they  only  mean  that  expiation  is  com- 
plete, and  a  clean,  or  even  account  made  by  it.  So, 
too,  of  the  extra-ritual  figures.  Redemption  and 
ransom  are  not  figures  of  release  from  captivity,  but 
penal  satisfactions  paid  to  even  the  account  of  justice. 
The  stripes  that  heal,  too,  are  become  the  stripes  that 
satisfy  God's  wrath. 

What  then  shall  we  do  with  these  forms  of  the  altar, 
when  they  have  come  to  be  thus  sadly  disfigured  and 
turned  from  their  true  meaning  %  Shall  we  use  them 
freely  and  rightly,  and  let  such  impressions  be  taken 
as  certainly  will  be  %  Shall  we  use  them  with  salvos 
and  parentheses  of  explanation?  That  would  be 
awkward  and,  troublesome,  and  besides  would  despoil 
them  of  all  right  effect.  Shall  we  then  give  them  up 
entirely  and  let  them  go  %  Many,  alas !  are  doing  it, 
contriving  how  to  find  a  sufficient  Gospel  in  the  forms 
of  the  facts  themselves,  described  in  the  terms  of  com- 
mon speech.  And  the  result  is,  that  they  preach  a 
philosophy  of  Christ  instead  of  the  Christian  oblation, 
a  Christ  who  is  to  work  on  souls  under  the  natural 
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laws  of  effect,  and  not  a  Chriet  to  be  our  sacaiEce  before 
God.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  these  sacred  forms  of 
the  altar.  They  fill  an  office  which  nothing  else  can 
fill,  and  serve  a  use  which  cannot  be  served  without 
them.  It  niay  perhaps  be  granted  that,  considering 
the  advance  of  culture  and  reflection  now  made,  we 
should  use  them  less,  and  the  forma  of  common  lan- 
guage more  ;  still  we  have  not  gotten  by  the  want  of 
them  and  we  never  shall  The  most  cultivated,  moat 
intellectual  disciple  wants  them  now,  and  will  get  his 
dearest  approaches  to  God  in  their  use.  We  can  do 
without  them,  it  may  be,  for  a  little  while ;  but  after 
a  time  we  seem  to  be  in  a  Gospel  that  has  no  atmo- 
sphere, and  our  breathing  is  a  gasping  state.  Our 
very  repentances  are  hampered  by  too  great  subjec- 
tivity, becoming  as  it  were  a  pulling  at  our  own 
shoulders.  Our  subjective  applications  of  Christ  get 
confused  and  grow  inefficacious.  Our  very  prayerB 
and  thanksgivings  get  introverted  and  muddled.  Try- 
ing to  fight  ourselves  on  in  our  wars,  courage  dies  and 
impulse  flags.  And  so  we  begin  to  sigh  for  some  altar, 
whither  we  may  go  and  just  see  the  fire  burning,  and 
the  smoke  going  up,  on  its  own  account,  and  circle  it 
about  with  our  believing  hymns ;  some  element  of 
day,  into  which  we  may  come,  and  simply  see,  without 
superintend iug  the  light. 

No,  these  much  abused  symbols  are,  indispensable 
and  must  be  recovered.  It  may  be  a  task  of  some 
B-K  to  ett  bark  difficulty,  yet  of  much  less  difficulty 
lit  irai  jjaiiuii.  (.jif^g  many  sxippose.  It  only  requires  a 
little  resolute  courage  here,  aa  always,  to  retake  a, 
battery  that  is  lost.  Let  the  preacher  go  before,  in 
one  or  two  discourses,  showing  what  the  sacrifices  were 
not,  and  what  they  were;  then  how  Christ,  without 
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expiation,  becomes  cm  offering  for  us,  our  lamb,  oiir 
blood  of  remisaion,  fulfilling  tho  highest  reality  of 
sacrifice,  and  meeting  all  our  highest  Christian  uses, 
in  Buch  moulds  of  sacrifice  j  and  then  let  him  throw 
himself  on  the  using  of  all  these  altar  figures  freely, 
allowing  just  such  impressions  to  be  taken  as  there 
sometimes  probably  will  be ;  still  going  ou  without 
any  sensitive  concern.  The  result  will  be  that,  in  a 
little  while,  the  abused  terms  will  right  themselves 
and  come  into  their  places,  rejoicing  as  it  were  in  their 
own  redemption,  aa  the  souls  they  fructify  rejoice  in 
the  grace  they  minister  by  their  usa  And  this  act  of 
reclamatioa  is  due  to  the  Scriptiires  not  less  than  to 
ourselves.  Not  oven  the  grand  Scripture  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  can  ba  named  in  many  places, 
without  raising  afisociationa  that  are  paiqful — such  as 
follow  in  the  train  of  penal  suffering,  expiatory  death, 
literal  substitution,  judiciaJ  satisfaction,  legally  im- 
puted righteousness.  And  this  being  so,  there  is  no 
royal  way  left  but  to  retake  the  whole  field,  and 
restore  all  these  lost  symbols  to  their  rightful  mean- 
ings and  places, 

I  could  not  excuse  myself,  in  the  closii^  of  this  last 
chapter,  if  I  did  not  call  attention  directly  to  the  very 
instructive  and  somewhat  bumbling 
fact,  that  we  are  ending  here,  just  vSi™  i*i  jtru  agi 
where  Christianity  began.  After  pass- 
ing  round  the  circuit  of  more  than  eighteen  centuries, 
occupied,  alas  !  how  largely,  in  litigations  of  theory  and 
formula,  we  come  back,  at  last,  to  say,  dropping  out 
all  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  our  wisdom,  preach 
Christ  just  as  the  Apoatolio  Fathers,  and  the  saints  of 
the  first  three  centuries  did;  viz.,  in  the  fiicts  of  His 
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personal  life  and  death ;  and  these  facts  in  the  forms 
of  the  altar ;  and  withal  in  Hja  judgment  aanctiona, 
and  His  second  coming  to  judge  the  world.  If  we  look 
at  the  effects  wrought,  these  first  three  centuries  of 
Christian  preaching  have  never  been  matched  in  ajiy 
other  three,  and  yet  they  had  no  formula  at  all  of 
atonement,  and  had  not  even  begun,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  to  have  any  speculative  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject. All  our  moat  qualified  historians  agree  in  this, 
and  we  can  see  for  ourselves,  from  the  epistles  of 
Clement  and  other  Apostolic  Fathers  ao  called,  that 
no  such  inquiries  had  yet  arrived.  Is  it  then  to  be 
the  end  of  all  our  litigations,  theories,  and  attempted 
scientific  constructions,  that,  after  our  heats  of  contro- 
versy have  cooled,  and  our  fires  of  extirpation  have 
quite  bum^  away,  we  come  back  to  the  very  eame 
kind  of  preaching  alphabet,  in  which  the  firat  fathers 
had  their  simple  beginnings  1  Be  it  bo,  and  yet  the 
labour  we  have  spent  is  by  no  means  lost.  We  shall 
come  back  into  that  first  preaching-,  with  an  immense 
advantage  gained  over  these  fathers.  What  they  did 
in  their  simplicity,  we  KhaU  do  in  a  way  of  well- 
instrtioted  reason.  Their  simpheity,  in  fact,  supposed 
the  certainty  of  all  these  long  detours  of  labour  and 
contest  afterwards  to  come  ;  but  we,  in  our  return, 
come  back  with  our  esperiments  all  made,  and  detours 
all  ended,  not  simply  to  preach  Christ  in  just  their 
manner,  but  to  do  it  because  we  have  finally  proved  the 
wisdom  of  it,  and  the  foolishness  of  everything  else ; 
advantages  that  are  worth  to  us  all  they  Lave  cost. 

And  what  if  we  shall  seem  to  have  proved  some- 
thing else  that  is  more  positive  still ;  viz,,  that  the 
formulizing  industry,  in  which  we  Lave  so  long  been 
occupied,  was  anticipated  by  God  &om  the  first,  and 
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that  He  Himself,  to  Hava  lis  from  a  taak  BO  far  above 
our  powers,  provided  ua  in  fact  a  formula  of  His  own. 
Perhaps  I  do  not  mean  by  this  exactly 
what  we  commonly  mean  by  the  word,  muisinpi^i)fZi 
and  yet  periiapB  I  do.  A  formula  '* 
ia  a  little  fonn,  a  condensed  reproBentation,  by 
figure,  of  Bome  epiritiial  truth ;  for  every  spiritual 
truth  comeH  into  figure  and  form  of  necesBity,  when  it 
comes  into  language,  or  a  statement  in  wordfi.  Wo 
commonly  understand  by  a  formula  what  iB  re^y 
neyer  tme  of  it,  or  is  true  only  to  the  apprehensions 
of  ignorance ;  viz.,  a  proposttional  statement  that  con- 
veys the  spiritual  truth  or  doctrine  of  a  subject  by 
words  of  exact  notation.  In  this  latter  impossible 
sense  of  formula,  there  ia  none,  of  the  Christian  Gospel, 
and  what  ia  more  there  never  will  he  or  can  be  any. 
But  in  the  former  and  true  sense,  or  only  possible 
sense,  the  altar,  with  its  offerings  and  rites  of  blood,  ia 
the  very  form  and  formula  that  God  has  provided  for 
the  Gospel ;  provided,  I  ma.y  say,  by  long  centuries  of 
drill,  in  a  liturgy  of  rites  contrived,  in  foot,  to  serve 
this  very  purpose.  After  we  have  tried  our  own  hand 
long  enough,  in  the  absurd  endeavour  to  get  up  a 
formula,  better  than  God's,  in  the  common  terms  of 
abatractioD,  shall  we  not  come  bntk  bumbled  and 
shamed,  to  rest  in  t'he  discovery  that  the  Scripture 
figures  of  sacrifice  and  blood  make  up  a  complete 
investiture  for  the  Gospel,  in  all  its  highest  meanings 
find  profoundest  mediatorial  relationships)  Here  we 
have,  in  small,  all  that  Christianity  is,  or  can  do  for 
us,  in  the  way  of  our  reconciliation  to  God.  Preaching, 
and  praying,  and  giving  prtuse  in  these  words  of  the 
altar,  we  have  the  Gospel  in  its  fullest  and  best  use, 
■|»lth  the  advanti^e  that  everything  done,  in  that  way 
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of  use,  is  a  confeBsion  we  are  always  reciting.  In  these 
tenne  of  sacrifice  we  are  kept  fresh  iu  the  Gospel,  and 
the  Gospel  ie  kept  fresh  and  vital  in  na.  It  can  never 
die  and  never  be  corrupted,  aa  long  as  our  faith  keeps 
up  its  confession  wader  these  figures,  unless  the  figures 
themselves  are  corrupted  by  artificial  and  false  cod- 
Btruotions  put  upon  them — which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  almost  any  other  creed,  on  any  other  subject. 
No  church,  or  synod,  or  council,  need  be  at  all  con- 
cerned for  the  Gospel,  lest  it  should  die  for  the  want 
of  a  creed  to  keep  it  safe,  &a  long  as  Christ  is  accepted 
and  dung  to  in  God's  own  chosen  forms — the  soul's 
great  sacrifice,  the  Lamb  that  bears  and  takes  away  its 
sin,  the  blood  that  sprinkles  its  foul  conscience  and 
makes  it  clean,  the  life  that,  being  in  the  blood, 
quickens  and  hallows  everything.  Let  this  be  the 
preaching  word  of  the  preachers  and  the  repenting 
and  pnusing  word  of  guilty  souls,  and  the  Gospel  is 
safe,  even  for  eternal  ages ;  because  it  is  a  Gospel  in 
power.  Let  any  one  contrive  to  make  it  safe,  by  any 
other  guard  of  orthodosy,  when  it  is  not  in  power, 
and  he  will  not  be  long  in  making  the  discoveiy  that 
it  is  gone  already.  Hither,  last  of  all,  then,  we  return, 
and  here  wo  raise,  in  deep  sorrow  and  shame,  our 


0,  Thou  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
into  what  strange  places,  and  how  far  awny,  hath  our 
foolish  conceit  been  leading  us.  We 
thought  we  must  needs  make  out  for 
Thy  dear  Son — dear  also  to  us  because  He  hath  come 
to  bring  us  life — some  wisely  framed  doctrine,  bearbg 
the  stamp  of  our  own  wise  thought  and  science — not 
so  lamiliar  and  so  merely  practical  aa  Thy  choice  words 
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But  we  have  wearied  ourselves  in  the 
~  way.  We  have  raised  long  contro- 
vereiee,  and  held  learned  councila,  and  contrived  eiact 
articles;  and  though  we  have  seemed  to  settle  many 
things  wisely,  yet  nothing  is  either  settled  or  wiae  ; 
but  whatever  we  devise  turns  dry^  looks  empty,  dis- 
appoints the  craving  of  our  wants,  creating  after  all 
only  such  consent  as  consists  in  a  cummon  discord. 
Commanded  by  Thee  to  build  our  altar  of  "  whole 
stones "  and  "  lift  up  no  tool  of  iron  upon  them,"  we 
have  thought  to  improve  its  looli,  and  make  it  stronger, 
by  squaring  thera  oarefiilly  and  hewing  them  into 
shapes  more  scientifically  asact;  and  now  that  we 
have  done  it,  we  perceive  that  we  have  only  out  them 
into  our  own  stale  forms,  and  made  them  "  atones  of 
emptineas."  Mortified  in  our  conceit  we  return,  O 
God,  to  Thee,  and  to  Thy  free  word  in  Christ.  We 
are  ash&med  that  we  could  go  so  far  to  find  so  little, 
and  the  more  that,  when  we  return,  everything  seems 
to  be  found  already.  Thy  cross,  taken  as  our  altar, 
0  Thou  Christ  of  God,  and  Thou  Thyself  the  offering 
once  for  all,  for  our  sins — what  other  and  more  sure 
Bonfession  do  we  need  ?  Wo  renounce  the  foolisbness 
and  poverty  of  our  inventions ;  only  be  Thou  our 
sacrifice,  and  let  ua  be  offered  up  with  Theo  in  Thy 
offering.  We  could  not  dare  to  put  our  sins  upon 
Thee,  but  since  TLou  hast  taken  them  on  Thyself  to 
bear  them,  let  us  also  come  and  take  hold  of  Thy 
sorrows  and  pains,  to  suffer  with  Thee.  Having  bold- 
ness to  enter  thus  into  the  holiest,  by  Thy  blood  and 
priesthood,  need  we  more  to  keep  our  unity  in  the 
truth,  and  is  there  more  of  truth  for  us  to  have,  than 
to  go  in  and  out  together  with  Thee,  and  behold,  with 
&cea  bowed,  the  wings  of  Thy  cherubim  overspreading 
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the  merty-seat  of  Thy  peafle !  Truly  there  is  no 
formulary  that  can  tell  so  much  of  Thy  Gospel,  as  to 
call  Thee  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  s 
the  world  I  For  if  we  come  to  confeaa  our  sins  upon 
Thy  bead,  we  have  om-  fearing,  guilt-atricken  heart 
made  strong  in  the  confidence,  that  they  are  truly 
taken  away.  Being  thus  made  consciously  clean,  is 
not  Thy  great  renewing  power  upon  us,  and  what  more 
is  there  to  be  found) 

Coming  back  then  to  Thy  own  formulary,  0  God, 
and  haying  it  for  our  sufficient  confession,  let  our 
Christ  Himself  be  the  mould  of  oiir  doctrine,  the 
medium  of  our  prayers,  the  soul  of  our  hberty,  the 
informing  grace  and  music  of  our  hymns — wisdom, 
righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption.  Be  Thy 
saints  gathered  speedily,  0  Lord,  into  these ;  gathered 
away  thus  from  their  distractions  into  Thy  clear  unity  ; 
away  from  their  own  contrived  poverties  of  meaning, 
into  Thy  riches  and  the  glorious  liberties  of  Thy  truth. 
And  BO  let  the  better  ages  of  Thy  promise  come  ;  even 
as  they  meet  us  in  the  vision  of  Thy  prophet — a  fair  ■ 
river  of  healing,  deepening,  spreading  wide  in  its  flow, 
and  making  everything  to  live  whithersoever  the  i 
Cometh ;  because  it  issues,  0  Lord,  from  under  Thcb 
Altab. 
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